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Challenges 


At least since 1952—if not much earlier—the 
issues of U. S. foreign policy have been fair game 
for politicians of both parties during election 
campaigns. “Truman's war” (in Korea) and “Ache- 
son’s sterile policy of containment” (of Russia) 
were the complaint of one side. “Brinkmanship” 
and “failure of leadership” are more recent com- 
plaints of the other side. 

Yet there are few responsible persons who 
would claim that either President Truman or 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of State Ache- 
son or Secretary of State Dulles had anything 
less than the interests of the United States at 
heart in formulating or conducting U. S. foreign 
policy. The differences between U. S. foreign 
policy of 1945-52 and 1953-59 have been differ- 
ences, not of intent, but of time, problem and 
method. 

In this discussion series we are not concerned 
with uncovering mistakes or fixing blame in the 
immediate or distant past; we are rather con- 
cerned with the problems of the present and the 
goals of the future. Nor is it the purpose of these 
materials to analyze the present and recommend 
policies for the future. These fact sheets will do 
no more than raise for discussion some of the 
most pressing problems in current international 
affairs and present some of the principal opin- 
ions on various sides of controversial issues. It 
is up to you to make up your own mind about the 
future. That is the democratic way. 

One of the severest shocks to the peace of 
mind of the U. S. citizen came in Oct. 1957 when 
the “backward” Russians launched man’s first 
earth satellite, proving that they had a rocket 
technology at least equal to America’s. It was not 
a solitary triumph. At about this same time the 
West had a good look at Soviet jet airplanes, 
heavy machinery, etc. and began to realize that, 
“slave labor” or no, the Soviets were also reach- 
ing their goals in the expansion of heavy industry 
and even agriculture. 

More recently it has become apparent that the 
Communist economy, even without the benefits 
of “individualism” and “incentive,” is only within 
a decade or so of matching today’s U. S. living 
standards, the highest in the world. Simultane- 


ously the Soviet Union is entering the field of 
world trade and even foreign aid—not on so broad 
a basis as the U. S. but concentratedly, in a few 
target areas, and generously in terms and interest 
rates. And a somewhat modified form of Soviet 
communism is driving the world’s most populous 
nation—China—into the front ranks of world indus- 
trial and agricultural power. 

While these developments have been taking 
place within the Communist world, the U. S. has 
faced other challenges on other fronts. 

Three times during 1958—in three separate 
parts of the world—the U. S. faced major policy 
showdowns. First, in Latin America where Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon was catcalled, stoned 
and spat upon. 

The second challenge was in the Middle East 
where, after the overthrow of the pro-Western 
Iraqi government, President Eisenhower rushed 
U. S. troops into Lebanon to prop up another pro- 
Western government shaken both by internal re- 
bellion and by outside Arab and perhaps Com- 
munist pressure. 

The third challenge was in the Taiwan Strait 
where the U. S. found itself convoying Nationalist 
Chinese troops, under Communist Chinese fire, to 
two small islands nestled in a mainland harbor. 

In Latin America the gravest possible conse- 
quence was the safety of the Vice President. In 
the Middle East and Taiwan Strait the possible 
consequences included total war. 

In a less dramatic but equally serious way 
U. S. economic policies were also challenged in 
1958; pro-U. S. majorities were whittled down in 
the UN; U. S. relations with its NATO allies were 
shaken; U. S. defense policies were criticized at 
home and abroad; U. S. relations with the under- 
developed world were questioned and the ade- 
quacy of American education was debated. 

Most observers believe that the reason for all 
these challenges lies not in the bad intentions of 
U. S. leadership in either party, but rather in the 
explosive way in which the world is changing. 
This is the focus of “Great Decisions... 1959”— 
How is the world changing and what does this 
mean for a constructive and effective U.S. for- 
eign policy in the years ahead? 
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“The new American [born since 1900], the 
child of incalculable coal power, chemical power, 
electric power and radiating energy, as well as of 
new forces yet undetermined—must be a sort of 
god compared with any former creation of nature. 
At the rate of progress since 1800, every Ameri- 
can who lived into the year 2000 would know how 
to control unlimited power. He would think in 
complexities unimaginable to an earlier time. He 
would deal with problems altogether beyond the 
range of earlier society.”— Henry Adams, Ameri- 
can historian (1838-1918). 

“Great changes have taken place in... [the co- 
lonial countries] since the beginning of the 20th 
century: millions and hundreds of millions, in 
fact the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion of the globe, are now coming forward as in- 
dependent, active, revolutionary factors. It is per- 
fectly clear that in the impending decisive battles 
in the world revolution, the movement of the ma- 
jority of the population of the globe, which is first 
directed towards national liberation, will turn 
against capitalism and will, perhaps, play a much 
more revolutionary part than we expect.”—Vladi- 
mir |. Lenin, founder of the Soviet state, 1921. 

Few men at the turn of the century had Adams’ 
vision that, with the discovery of radium, man 
had begun to unlock the infinite sources of power 
we now know lie in the atom. But the mastery of 
atomic energy is only one of many recent revolu- 
tions in nearly every branch of human knowledge. 

In the mid-20th century man is exploring the 
nucleus of the living cell and stands at the 
threshold of travel in space. Simultaneously he 
is investigating the chemistry of human personal- 
ity, manipulation of human reason and emotion, 
communication below the threshold of conscious- 
ness, conquest of disease, control of the weather, 
unlimited production of food and the design of 
machines to contro! other machines and even to 
“reproduce” their own kind. 

Few men at the close of World War | under- 
stood as well as Lenin that the restless colonial 
peoples of Asia and Africa would, in their struggle 
for independence and national equality, rock the 
old world political order to its foundations. Yet 
this revolution, too (which has given birth to 22 


new nations since the end of World War I1), is 
only part of the upheaval that is taking place in 
the underdeveloped three-fourths of the world. 


WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS? 


Perhaps the unique character of this moment 
in history is that so many revolutionary changes 
are converging at once. 

The peoples of the underdeveloped world — 
whether new nations in Asia and Africa or older 
nations in Latin America—are alike in their pov- 
erty, political instability, mass illiteracy and poor 
prospects for economic and social development. 
They are also alike in recognizing that economic 
and social change are possible. 

Thanks to modern instantaneous communica- 
tion—and the techniques of modern propaganda— 
they know that fantastic improvements in living 
standards have taken place in a handful of coun- 
tries in the world. They know that modern tech- 
nology can speed economic growth. They have 
had some assistance from the industrialized de- 
mocracies in developing their industries and 
modernizing their agriculture. They also have be- 
fore them the example of the most rapid eco- 
nomic growth in the history of mankind—first in 
the Soviet Union and now in Communist China. 

One other force at work in the underdeveloped 
world intensifies this revolution, experts say. This 
is the unprecedented population explosion which 
threatens to double the world’s peoples in an- 
other 30 or 40 years. For much of the underde- 
veloped world the problem is not just to improve 
living standards; it is to prevent living standards 
from falling as new generations demand food, 
clothing and shelter. 

It is in this kind of world—in the midst of revo- 
lutions in technology, politics and economics — 
that the U. S. must shape its foreign policy. Nor 
do the times permit the American people to de- 
vote their full attention to the humanitarian prob- 
lem of helping to construct a richer, more stable 
and healthier world. The problems of a world out 
of joint have to be dealt with, experts say, under 
the shadow of cold war and the costliest and 
deadliest arms race in history. 


| 
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ARE WE DEALING WITH THESE PROBLEMS? 


The current national debate on U. S. foreign 
policy has produced a variety of conflicting opin- 
ions. There is more agreement than not on the 
nature of the problems the U. S. faces. There is 
considerable disagreement on which problems 
are most important or how each of the problems 
should be handled. Following are two points of 
view that agree in principle but not in method: 

“We face the challenge of change. Long-estab- 
lished political relationships are evaporating; 
massive fresh human aspirations demand new 
responses; physical limitations within and with- 
out this globe are being swept away by the ad- 
vances of science. 

“We are witnessing a political revolution that 
is drastic and world-wide in its repercussions... 
That political system is now in process of rapid 
transformation [by the emergence of new nations] 
... This trend will continue. But stability is not 
achieved and a new order comfortably estab- 
lished merely by the grant of political independ- 
ence...To preserve political independence 
requires a people who themselves exercise self- 
restraint and who acquire education... 

“The grant of independence has generated 
mass aspirations, which have spread contagiously 
to all who, having been bogged down for centu- 
ries in a morass of abject poverty, demand a pros- 
pect for rising in the economic scale... 

“And peace must be better assured within the 
society of nations... But our peace is a precari- 
ous peace, because it depends too much on indi- 
vidual and national restraints, upon accurate cal- 
culations, and upon avoidance of miscalculations 
and mischances. It is not sufficiently rooted in 
a system of law, order and justice ...”—Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles. 

“All around us the world is in violent transfor- 
mation. The political revolution has destroyed 
the state system which for half a millenium had 
provided the political girders for Western civiliza- 
tion and has brought to the fore two super-powers 
threatening each other and the world with de- 
struction. At the same time it has dissolved the 
old order of empire into the anarchy of scores of 
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feeble sovereignties, whose uncontrolled frictions 
may well provide the sparks for the ultimate con- 
flagration. A succession of technological revolu- 
tions has virtually eliminated the elements of 
time and space from this globe and, by adding to 
the numerical superiority of the so-called ‘back- 
ward’ peoples the social and military potential of 
modern industry, challenges Western civilization 
from still another quarter. Finally the moral revo- 
lution of Bolshevism denies the basic values 
upon which Western civilization has been built 
and attracts millions of people throughout the 
world to its militant support... 

“The world cries out for transformations com- 
mensurate in their revolutionary novelty with the 
revolutions that threaten it; it cries out for po- 
litical imagination, audacity and the risky ex- 
periment. What we are offering is nothing but 
stagnation...”— Hans J. Morgenthau, theorist in 
international relations. 

What determines whether or not U.S. foreign 
policy helps build the kind of world we want; 
whether it offers “law and order” or “stagnation”? 

Seme say that U. S. policy is dealing effec- 
tively with current world problems —that it is 
naive to think these problems can be “solved.” 
Others say it is not a question of solving prob- 
lems but of dealing with them more imagina- 
tively, of taking the initiative. Others argue that 
the cost of national defense and foreign policy is 
already too high. Some say the nation needs a 
clearer understanding of its goals in the world— 
or a better understanding of the revolutionary 
changes that we must deal with in the world. 
Others say that the nation must first set its own 
house in order, wipe out economic and social in- 
justice at home and then offer our moral leader- 
ship to the world. 


ee WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


In the next section of this fact sheet are a 
number of conflicting views, in the experts’ own 
words. Which opinions do you agree with (if any)? 
What are the real challenges to U.S. foreign policy? 


“The response of our free and spiritual society 
to this challenge of a materialistic despotism 
must above all come from individuals rather than 
from government. That must be so because what 
is being tested is the merit of a free, spiritual 
society as against a materialistic despotism. 
There is, of course, a role for government. But the 
present ‘test can never be won by freedom if, to 
win it, freedom has, more and more, to abdicate 
and to speak and act only through government. 
Only individuals, by their conduct and example, 
can make freedom a dynamic, persuasive and 
wanted thing.”— Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, May 15, 1958. 

“One of the difficulties the free world has had 
in dealing with the Soviet bloc is that we have 
been clearer about the things we oppose than 
those we stand for. This has given much of our 
negotiations with the Soviet Union the quality of 
a stubborn rearguard action designed primarily to 
thwart Soviet overtures. It has enabled the Soviet 
leadership to define the issues in international 
debate, putting us in the position of respondent 
rather than initiator. World-wide pressures are 
built up against us before we have a chance to 
demonstrate our own purposes and values...”— 
Henry A. Kissinger, in Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1958. 

“If there is any one thing in the world that is 
inevitable, it is that human beings want for them- 
selves a degree of personal freedom and liberty 
which is denied by communism. So | believe that 
it is inevitable, sooner or later, that that desire 
for personal freedom will manifest itself. There- 
fore we do not accept the type of Communist rule 
that now prevails as a permanent situation any- 
where in the world.”—Secretary of State Dulles, 
Sept. 10, 1958. 

“We can take the offensive in ways other than 
war, in the areas of politics, economics and world 
opinion. This we should do on all the great issues 
of the day, on the race for military supremacy, 
on the rebuilding of the Grand Alliance, in the 
cold war in Asia and in the drive for peace.”— 
Thomas K. Finletter, former Air Force Secretary, 
May 25, 1958. 

“The struggle with communism is primarily a 
moral struggle. Because, if it was only power poli- 


tics and did not involve a basic threat to the 
whole moral values of our civilization, we wouldn’t 
treat it as a world-wide struggle. The question of 
which regime exercises power here and there is 
of itself unimportant in many parts of the world, 
as far as we are concerned. It is only because 
that power is becoming a challenge to the basic 
moral principles of our Judeo-Christian civiliza- 
tion, and indeed the civilization which is based 
upon other great religions—it is only because of 
that that it becomes a world-wide struggle and a 
struggle where we must all stand together.”— 
Secretary of State Dulles, Nov. 1958. 

“The principal single weakness of our foreign 
policy has been its failure to promote that world 
economic growth and social progress which mod- 
ern science, technology and capital accumulation 
make possible. Whether this is to be achieved in 
freedom under American leadership, or under 
repressive communism, is the central question 
of our times. For six years the Kremlin has recog- 
nized this and has been relentlessly pressing its 
challenge. The President and Mr. Dulies have 
never—not even today—recognized its urgent and 
overriding importance.”—Gov. W. Averell Harri- 
man, 1958. 

“,..Communism with all its evils has appeal 
primarily because it appears to be on the march 
advocating and promising change. Our answer 
therefore must be to talk less of the threat of the 
Communist revolution and more of the promise 
of the American revolution. This is what the 
world wants to hear. We have nothing to fear pro- 
vided we remain true to the best elements in our 
tradition ...”—Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
Sept. 1958. 

“,..We have to stop defining our day-to-day ac- 
tions in terms of rigid absolutes. We should be 
on guard against hypocrisy in determining 
whether or not we will deal with certain nations 
and their leaders on the basis of morality... 

“It’s time that we returned to the realities of the 
world we live in. | have no doubt that if we do we 
can once again assume a position of leadership 
in the world commensurate with our strength 
and with the greatness of our institutions. | be- 
lieve if the people of this country—private cit- 
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izens...will get interested more deeply and get 
into the heart of this struggle for a more effective 
foreign policy, then we shall be getting at the 
basic key to success.”—Henry Ford II, 1957. 

“In Europe the Iron Curtain is well defined and 
well guarded; adventurous gambits there would 
surely lead to bloody riposte. But this is not true 
in Asia or Africa; there creeping communism 
moves—politically, economically, psychologically, 
militarily—to achieve its purposes. We are being 
out-flanked; we could be defeated without firing 
a shot. Or, alternatively, Asia and Africa could 
supply the spark which might lead first to lim- 
ited, then perhaps to unlimited, war. Unless we 
could meet the challenge of limited weapons, we 
might have to resort to unlimited ones. This is, 
by far, the greatest danger of the years ahead— 
the alternative of defeat in the cold war or a lim- 
ited war that could be the Sarajevo of World War 
111.”"—Hanson Baldwin, military analyst, The New 
York Times. 

“This country is now entangled in courses of 
military and foreign policy which appear to tend 
only toward eventual catastrophe ... Many factors 
now clear in the international complex can be 
grasped and used to relax the tensions under 
which we are living, to reduce the tempo of the 
nuclear arms race to a point at which it may ul- 
timately become manageable, to establish the 
bases of that ‘competitive co-existence’ to which 
the two super-powers appear to be sentenced as 
the only alternative to a ‘competitive co-extinc- 
tion.’”—Walter Millis, military historian, 1958. 

“As a nation we have shown a considerable 
capacity to deter Communist military strength. 
Yet we have only begun to develop policies that 
constructively meet its challenge as an economic 
system and ideological attraction. We have failed, 
too, to anticipate major and convulsive crises and 
to develop courses of action to meet protracted 
competition with the Soviet Union, on the polit- 
ical and economic level, before a crisis closes in. 
It has become a fashionable cliché—especially in 
the State Department—to suggest that Congress 
constitutes the major block against the develop- 
ment of an imaginative foreign policy. But the 
events of the last session of Congress suggest 
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rather that it is the intractable and unresolved 
differences within the Executive branch—and its 
failure of nerve—that inhibit decisive action.”— 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D., Mass.) 

“With as much objectivity as it is given to me 
to achieve, | have tried to state the facts of the 
world in which our nation lives and deals with 
other nations, the role of leadership which it 
could so usefully play, if the civilization we have 
inherited is to go on, and something of how we 
should play it... 

“On one thing only | feel a measure of assur- 
ance —on the rightness of contempt for sancti- 
monious self-righteousness which, joined with a 
sly worldliness, beclouds the dangers and oppor- 
tunities of our time with an unctuous film. For 
this is the ultimate sin. By representing that all 
is done which needs to be done, it denies to us 
the knowledge that we are called upon for great 
action; and denies to us, too, the chance to ‘give’ 
a sample of our best, and...in our hearts... feel 
that it has been nobly done.”— Dean Acheson, 
former Secretary of State, 1958. 

“| ..We are living in an age of disorder and up- 
heaval. Though the United States has grown pow- 
erful and rich, we know in our hearts that we have 
become, at the same time, insecure and anxious. 
Our people enjoy an abundance of material 
things, such as no large community of men has 
ever known. But our people are not happy about 
their position or confident about their future. For 
we are not sure whether our responsibilities are 
not greater than our power and our wisdom. 

“We have been raised to the first place in the 
leadership of the Western society at a time when 
the general civilization of the West has suffered 
a spectacular decline and is gravely threatened. 
We, who have become so suddenly the protecting 
and the leading power of that civilization, are not 
clear and united among ourselves about where 
we are going and how we should deal with our 
unforeseen responsibilities, our unwanted mis- 
sion, our unexpected duties.”—Walter Lippmann, 
political analyst, 1958. 

Which of these statements comes closest to 
describing the core problem of U.S. foreign policy? 
Which opinions do you agree with? Why? 
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During the 1958 crisis in the Taiwan Strait 
The New York Times published a front page news 
story which was widely reprinted throughout the 
country. The headline read: 


U. S. CHINA POLICY LOSING MAIL ‘VOTE’ 
80% of Rising Letter Flow to State Department 
Said to Criticize President 


The story explained that the State Department 
received (between Aug. 23 and Sept. 26) about 
5,000 letters commenting on the Administration’s 
decision to help the Nationalist Chinese retain 
the offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu. About 
80% of the mail “directly criticizes the Adminis- 
tration’s policy or expresses the fear that the pol- 
icy will lead to war... The rest praises the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State Dulles ‘for standing 
up to the Communists.’ ” 

The following day Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon issued a formal statement saying he was 
“shocked” the information had been printed: 

“What concerns me is the patent and delib- 
erate effort of a State Department subordinate 
to undercut the Secretary of State and sabotage 
his policy. What is of far greater concern is the 
apparent assumption on the part of those who 
put out the story that the weight of the mail 
rather than the weight of the evidence should be 
the controlling factor in determining foreign 
policy.” 

On the third day a Times columnist com- 
mented, “This is strange business in a democ- 
racy.” Another columnist, Walter Lippmann of the 
New York Herald Tribune, followed with this 
observation: 

“On the substance, it is, of course, true that 
foreign policy should not be conducted by count- 
ing the letters which reach the government. It is 
true that the right policy is often unpopular and 
that governments which let themselves be gov- 
erned by opinion polls are weak and are very 
often wrong. But it may also be true that the 
policy of the government is wrong and that those 
who criticize and oppose it had better be listened 
to respectfully and carefully...No one can pre- 
tend that the Administration has so clear a policy 


on the offshore islands that the policy is not 
open to genuine debate... There is also going to 
be time for a debate in this country on whether 
and how our China policy should be revised.” 

The “proper” role of public opinion in the 
shaping of U. S. foreign policy is an old and con- 
tinuing debate. In numerous previous writings 
Lippmann has deplored the intrusion of unin- 
formed public opinion into foreign policy. 

In 1943, in a study of foreign policy, Lippmann 
argued that “policy must be examined on its 
merits and not with respect to its immediate pop- 
ularity.” Statesmen should first formulate poli- 
cies which, if they are sound, will win popular 
support “because the people have in fact a com- 
mon interest.” 

Former U. S. Ambassador to Russia George F. 
Kennan (who as head of State Department plan- 
ning was credited with the postwar “containment 
of Russia” policy) also feels public opinion “can 
be led astray into areas of emotionalism and sub- 
jectivity which make it a poor and inadequate 
guide for national action.” 

Others disagree. Henry M. Wriston, another 
prominent writer on foreign affairs, believes that 
public opinion “is not expected to deal in nu- 
ances, in procedures, in techniques. Actually it 
needs only to respond to situations in clear and 
simple terms. For example, public opinion must 
decide that the United States is to go it alone or 
have a ‘career in the world’; it must determine to 
let the devil take the hindmost or temper competi- 
tion with cooperation; it must agree or refuse to 
pay the bill for deterrent armaments; it must 
weary of the stridency of the chauvinist, the ex- 
ploiter of issues—and show its disapproval; ... it 
must bring the moral simplicity of the golden 
rule to bear upon international issues.” 

Secretary of State Dulles shares this view: 
“The bedrock of U. S. foreign policy must come 
from the American people. Your awareness of the 
problems we face and your interest in helping us 
to find just and workable solutions to them are 
essential to a successful foreign policy.” 

And Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization Affairs: “The 
citizen’s responsibility in international affairs is 
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first of all personal. This is a matter of interest, 
attitudes and understanding. If each of us would 
make a determined effort to keep abreast of 
world developments and take appropriate action, 
either individually or through the various organi- 
zations to which we belong, our foreign policy 
would be greatly benefited.” 

And Ambassador James J. Wadsworth, deputy 
U. S. representative to the UN: “Our leadership at 
the United Nations is only as good as our na- 
tional policies. These policies cannot be clearly 
defined —and made effective —without an in- 
formed, alert citizenry who take the trouble... to 
inform themselves about the problems of the 
world in which we live...” 


CITIZENS AND ‘GREAT DECISIONS’ 


The news story on the Taiwan mail was based 
on interviews with the Public Service Division of 
the State Department — the same division which 
each year receives and evaluates “Great Deci- 
sions” opinion ballots from hundreds of commu- 
nities around the nation. Together with letters, 
opinion polls, newspaper editorials, commen- 
taries in the press, resolutions offered by private 
organizations, etc. the “Great Decisions” opinion 
ballots help the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the department assess climate and 
direction of American public opinion. 

“Great Decisions” opinion ballots are unique 
in one sense: they represent the opinions of ordi- 
nary American citizens, from every walk of life, 
who have studied the facts and discussed the 
issues before arriving at their conclusions. These 
ballots, in other words, represent informed public 
opinion based on study. 

As a nonpartisan educational organization, the 
Foreign Policy Association does not take a stand 
on any of these issues. It is not even FPA’s job 
to engage in debate with those authorities who 
believe that public opinion can have a harmful 
influence on national policy. History shows that 
uninformed or misinformed public opinion has 
had such an effect in the past. 

The FPA is committed to this point of view, 
however: that the American people are and 
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should be sovereign in this democracy; that they 
have a right and indeed a responsibility to know 
the facts and understand the issues; that, if they 
are informed, their influence on national policies 
will be constructive and helpful. 

As an educational organization now in its 40th 
year the FPA also operates on the principle that 
“foreign policy” is not a special, isolated area 
that concerns only a few people. It is rather all 
those problems, opportunities and policies which 
will determine whether and how the American 
civilization survives the revolutionary challenges 
we face in the world. “Foreign policy” includes 
more than treaties, alliances, foreign trade and 
aid. It includes keeping employment high, indus- 
try and agriculture healthy, our communities liv- 
able, our schools adequate and our ideals intact. 
“Foreign policy” is not a special subject; it is the 
way al! of us look at and deal with the world. 

This is the challenge of this “Great Decisions” 
series. It is designed to give you an opportunity 
to examine the world around us, to analyze the 
problems we face, to weigh the policies we are 
following or might adopt, and to reach your own 
informed opinions. In future discussion sessions 
you will have an opportunity to record your opin- 
ions on special “opinion ballots.” Your commu- 
nity may then tabulate these ballots and com- 
municate your opinions—along with those of your 
neighbors—to policy-makers in Washington. 


a WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


On the other side of this fact sheet is a world 
map together with some data on population 
growth, economic growth and the share which 
some peoples and nations have in the world’s 
riches. At the bottom of the map is a preview of 
each of the next eight “Great Decisions” topics. 

How do these problems fit together? What are 
the most important characteristics of the world 
we must deal with? Is there any urgency in deal- 
ing with these problems? Are we dealing as ef- 
fectively as we might with these challenges? What 
responsibility do the American people have? 
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In the discussions to come in this “Great Deci- 
sions” series you will examine U. S. foreign policy 
at work on today’s most critical international prob- 
lems. You will have a chance to make up your 
own mind where the U. S. is succeeding, where it 
is failing and why. With Fact Sheet No. 2 you will 
survey the problems of a divided world—East-West 
blocs and cold war alliances, and some of the 
problems that divide allies from each other. You 
will deal with such questions as these, raised in 
the Foreign Policy Association’s 40th Anniversary 
Statement, World in Turmoil: “... There is a feel- 
ing of uneasiness in the United States because of 
doubts about the wisdom of policies followed in 
the past and anxiety about the future. Alliances 
which seemed secure crumble without any warn- 
ing. Economies that had been shored up with 
American aid are threatened by new crises. War, 
which nuclear weapons have made too horrible 
to contemplate, is a recurring threat—one day in 
the Middle East, the next in the Formosa Strait. 
Nationalism and revolution are common occur- 
rences around the globe... [The U. S.] has not yet 
found a workable basis for the settlement of out- 
standing issues with Russia... sees no end to the 
arms race, and is often bewildered...” 
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Are we realistic about 


Communist 


In Fact Sheet No. 3 you will take a close look 
at the ideological, economic and political threat 
of the fast developing Communist nations. Again 
in the words of World in Turmoil, “The central 
problem which has dominated United States for- 
eign policy since World War II is that of dealing 
with communism—both with the Communist ide- 
ology and with the declared ambitions of the two 
great Communist powers, the U. S. S. R. and Com- 
munist China. Again and again the Communist 
hierarchy, from Lenin to Khrushchev, have reiter- 
ated their conviction that they are engaged in a 
death struggle with the free world and they will 
win... Given this situation of opposition and hos- 
tility, United States policy has been forced to 
develop and hold a position of strength.” Yet com- 
munism’s challenge to America is not solely mili- 
tary. The Soviet Union’s determination to “catch 
up with and surpass” America in the production 
of all kinds of goods has given it the world’s sec- 
ond greatest economy. In a decade or two Soviet 
leaders hope to offer their people the highest 
living standards in the world. Meanwhile Russian 
and Chinese communism are challenging the West 
on a new front—in trade and aid to selected na- 
tions in the underdeveloped world. 
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Peace in the Middle East—- 
whose job ? 


Armies of East and West moved and war came 
close in the Middle East in the summer of 1958. 
Again as it had in 1956 the UN served as the in- 
strument to draw the world back from a deadlock 
or worse. Why is this area so important to East 
and West? What forces are at work that make 
peace so unstable? In Fact Sheet No. 4 you will 
examine some of the basic economic and social 
problems of the Arab peoples—poverty, disease 
and illiteracy side by side with feudal oil wealth 
and the latest armaments bartered from the Com- 
munist bloc. You will review some of the political 
problems—Arab rivalries and the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute. You will take a special look at Arab national- 
ism and, as World in Turmoil reminds us, you will 
note that “nationalism is not a new force. It has 
been at work in Europe for several centuries... 
What is new is that today nationalism is at work 
throughout the non-Western world, many of whose 
peoples—in the Middle East, in Africa, in Asia— 
had either been ruled for several centuries by 
Western powers or had been subjects of the Otto- 
man Empire... Nationalism in non-Western lands 
often takes the form of anti-Westernism...” 
Against this backdrop, who can keep the world 
from war in the Middle East? 


A. neighbor” policy 
fér Latin America ? 


The world’s fastest growing population is our 
next-door neighbor, a vast continent-and-a-half 
that we know little about and have often taken 
for granted. Yet in 1958 the Vice President of the 
United States was met with hate and threats of 
violence when he toured these lands on a “good- 
will” mission. In Fact Sheet No. 5 you will take a 
close look at the origins of these neighbor nations, 
their cultural and political traditions, and some 
of the reasons for their fears and resentments 
against the U.S. You will deal with such questions 
as the population explosion which, according to 
World in Turmoil, “may prove to be the most dan- 
gerous problem that will face mankind, not 40 
years from now, but within a decade or two.” You 
will take a look at crowded cities that have little 
commerce or industry to justify or support them; 
at democratic constitutions with illiterate elector- 
ates and ambitious military men to keep them 
from operating; at bumper agricultural crops that 
go begging on world markets; at ambitious devel- 
opment schemes without the capita! or know-how 
to put them into effect. In particular you will 
assess U. S. trade policies toward Latin America 
and opportunities — if we choose to take them — for 
a better good neighbor policy. 
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World economic revolution —. 
what U.S. policies ? 


One disturbing new aspect of the cold war is 
communism’s boast that it will “bury” the West 
in peaceful economic competition. As the U.S. 
emerges from its most serious postwar recession 
it sees a Russian economy that is fast catching 
up with American production levels. It also sees a 
Communist China that is herding its entire popu- 
lation into the most massive economic develop- 
ment program in history. In Fact Sheet No. 6 you 
will weigh these facts against U. S. stakes in the 
economic growth of the non-Communist, under- 
developed three-fourths of the world. You will see, 
as World in Turmoil points out, that these nations 
“must, at one and the same time, reorganize their 
political institutions, modernize their often feudal 
economies and raise their agricultural production 
while undertaking at least a modicum of indus- 
trialization. They must assure their vast and still- 
growing populations sufficient education and 
training in technical skills so that men and women 
can effectively participate in a rapidly changing 
society. They must in the midst of the cold war 
...develop foreign policies from scratch.” You 
will search out the role of the U. S. economy in 
this world-wide economic revolution, and weigh 
both old and radically new policy proposals. 


The new technology — 
for destruction or plenty? 


Science and technology of the mid-20th cen- 
tury have already revolutionized warfare and pro- 
vided man with the tools to obliterate civilization. 
They are also providing man with the opportunity 
for total war on want, poverty, hunger, disease, 
back breaking labor; they are pointing the way to 
mastery over environment and freedom of outer 
space. In Fact Sheet No. 7 you will examine some 
of the problems man faces in choosing between 
destruction and plenty. You will look at the facts 
of the nuclear arms race and weigh the costs of 
survival. You will examine the possibilities for 
disarmament. On the constructive side you will 
consider what the new technology means—to U. S. 
workers, parents, teachers and citizens; to our 
allies among the industrialized democracies; to 
the peoples of the underdeveloped world. Among 
these latter, as World in Turmoil suggests, “Sci- 
ence has aroused ‘the revolution of rising expec- 
tations’— peoples everywhere want to benefit by 
the promises of science, whether originating in 
Communist or non-Communist countries ... [They] 
often find it more helpful to study the technolog- 
ical achievements of the U. S. S. R....” Against 
this challenge, what must the U .S. citizen know 
to help his government shape wise policies? 
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What kind of world is possible ? 


What challenges to diplomat 
and citizen? 


In Fact Sheet No. 8 you will sort out problems 
you dealt with earlier in the series—the impact 
of such forces as nationalism, population growth, 
economic and political competition, the demand 
for economic development and the technological 
revolution. You will examine these forces against 
the backdrop of cold war and the continuing arms 
race. You will make up your mind about the limits, 
as well as the opportunities for U. S. policy. You 
will try to distinguish between those forces we 
can control and those we cannot, between our 
vital national interests and those things we might 
like, if we could have them. You will weigh the 
costs of adequate security against the opportunity 
for building a world of law and order—and answer, 
for yourself, whether America can pay the price 
for both. You will consider what kind of world you 
would like to build and decide where to make a 
start. You will deal with the dilemma raised by 
World in Turmoil: “Every civilization has turning 
points when it must summon the resolution to 
meet new situations for which the past furnishes 
little precedent. The pace and scope of the revolu- 
tionary changes around us make it plain that the 
U.S. if it is to fulfill its...assignment... faces 
today a challenge of this magnitude.” 
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In the concluding Fact Sheet No. 9 you will 
examine the way in which U. S. foreign policy is 
made and executed—the responsibility of Presi- 
dential leadership, the power of Senate veto, the 
role of the Secretary of State and the various 
Executive departments. You will evaluate the UN 
as an instrument of diplomacy—or a foundation 
for world law and order. By tracing the develop- 
ment of two recent foreign policy problems—the 
Taiwan Strait and the test ban negotiations —you 
will assess the role of the citizen and U. S. and 
world public opinion on the shaping of U. S. pol- 
icy. You will decide for yourself whether the demo- 
cratic process is equal to the challenges we face 
as a nation and people, and judge what your own 
responsibility may be as a citizen. You will answer 
these two questions posed by World in Turmoil: 
“First, how can the U. S. plan and act with the 
boldness, imagination and adaptability to new 
factors which... leadership demands? And sec- 
ond, and fully as difficult, how can a democracy 
mobilize the free minds of its people, through 
voluntary effort, to face the problems of a chang- 
ing world and to give steady support to the hard, 
costly and unfamiliar policies which our country 
must be prepared to adopt?” 
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“Mankind is yearning to realize its aspirations 
in peace. But it is faced by two somber threats: 
the Communist thrust to achieve world domination, 
which seeks to exploit all dissatisfactions and to 
magnify all tensions; and the new weapons tech- 
nology capable of obliterating civilization.” 

— International Security: The Military Aspect 

Thus the “Rockefeller Report” describes today’s 
world—a world locked in cold war and under threat 
of full-scale nuclear war. ; 

The cold war contenders are two massive mili- 
tary systems. First, spanning the Eurasian land 
mass from East Europe to the Pacific, is the Com- 
munist system—the Moscow-Peiping axis and the 
Warsaw Pact nations. Second is the Western alli- 
ance, linking the nations of the North Atlantic, 
Australia, New Zealand and Japan. Beyond these 
two powerful, economic-military systems lies the 
rest of the world, sometimes called the “third 
world.” These are the underdeveloped nations, 
barely on the threshold of industrialization. 

Some nations of the underdeveloped world are 
allied to the West. Greece and Turkey are mem- 
bers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Pakistan, Thailand and the Philippines are mem- 
bers of a Southeast Asian alliance. Others—like 
South Korea and the Republic of China (on Tai- 
wan) —are allied directly with the U.S. Still others 
—such as India, Burma and Indonesia—refuse to 
ally themselves with either West or East. 

Roughly these three worlds—East, West and 
underdeveloped —are equal in population and land 
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area, if Greece, Turkey and Latin America are 
grouped with the Western alliance (see charts 
below). They are alike in few other ways. 

It is perhaps significant that the first UN Se- 
curity Council case, involving a “threat to the 
peace,” was Iran’s complaint (Jan. 19, 1946) 
against the Soviet Union. Iran demanded that the 
Soviets withdraw their occupation troops, as prom- 
ised, and cease “interference” in the government 
of Iran’s province of Azerbaijan. Under fire of 
world opinion the Soviets complied. 

During the next three years the East-West 
struggles which won the name of “cold war” were 
waged mostly in Europe—over free elections in 
Eastern Europe (which never took place); over 
reunification of Germany (still not done); over ag- 
gressive moves against Greece and Turkey (which 
led to the Truman Doctrine, 1947); over blockaded 
West Berlin (Berlin airlift, 1948-49); on ending 
the occupation of Austria (accomplished in 1955). 

But in 1950 with the invasion of South Korea 
the main front of the cold war shifted from Europe 
to the “third world” again. The “anticolonial” 
struggle in Vietnam became an East-West struggle, 
which ended, as in Korea, with partitioning of the 
country. Chinese civil war became an East-West 
issue, which persists to this day in Taiwan Strait. 
Arab nationalism in the Middle East became, at 
least partly, an East-West issue. The old cold war 
issues remain, but the new battles are being 
waged in the “third world” with such weapons 
as trade, aid, propaganda and subversion. 
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At the onset of the cold war, in 1946, the enigma 
of the Communist world was characterized by Sir 
Winston Churchill in his famous speech at Fulton, 
Mo.: “From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the 
Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended across 
the Continent.” 

Today we know much more about developments 
behind the iron curtain, although the enigma re- 
mains. We know, for example, that the Communist 
world has now expanded to include nearly a bil- 
lion people — one-third of the human race; that 
the Soviet Union has developed a complex indus- 
try that ranks second only to the U.S.; that Com- 
munist China is industrializing at an even more 
astonishing rate than Russia; and that the Soviet 
Union and Communist China, together with the 
East European Communist satellites, command 
the world’s largest military force, backed by first- 
rate technology, massive industry and agriculture 
and enormous manpower. 


POWER TO PRODUCE —According to a 1958 Con- 
gressional study Soviet industry is “very roughly” 
one-third the size of U.S. industry. But, Defense 
Secretary Neil H. McElroy points out, “The Soviet 
economy is growing and is expected to continue 
to grow, unless the trend is reversed, at a rate [of 
increase] roughly twice that of the economy of 
the U.S.” 

And the emphasis in Soviet economic growth 
is not on automobiles, appliances, retailing and 
other consumer goods and services. The emphasis 
is on heavy industry. In cold statistics here are the 
two dimensions of this situation: 

In 1955 the Soviet Union invested in expansion 
of its economy about 18% of the total value of all 
the goods and services it produced that year 
(gross national product). The U.S. invested only 
about 10% of its gross national product in eco- 
nomic expansion. Further, an estimated two-thirds 
of the Soviet investment in economic expansion 
went to heavy industry. About one-third of the U.S. 
investment was for this purpose. 

Add to this the rapidly growing economy of 
Communist China, which plans to match Britain’s 
industrial capacity in 15 more years. China’s steel 
production for 1958 was expected to double 1957 


production —from 5.2 to 10.7 million tons. 

Taken together, the Soviet Union, Communist 
China and the Communist satellites produced 
goods and services worth about $284 billion in 
1956 (compared with $415 billion in the U.S. and 
$185 billion for the six common market countries 
of West Europe plus Britain). 

The over-all comparisons are impressive enough 
when one recalls that industrialization on a mas- 
sive scale did not get under way in the Soviet Union 
until the 1920’s and in China until the 1950's. 
But, economists insist, the real significance of 
these figures lies in the emphasis on heavy in- 
dustry at the expense of consumer goods. It is 
heavy industry which makes it possible to build 
dams, railroads and atomic energy plants; to ex- 
port machinery, farm equipment and modern weap- 
ons; to construct sputniks and to stockpile atomic 
weapons; to maintain a combined Communist mili- 
tary force of 8.7 million men equipped with the 
latest weapons and supplemented by the world’s 
largest air and submarine forces. 


POWER OF IDEAS —This economic and technologi- 
cal “success story” of communism has had an 
impact, according to Allen W. Dulles, Director of 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, on the peo- 
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ples of the underdeveloped “third world”: 

“The recently liberated countries seem to feel 
that the Kremlin has found a new magic formula 
for quick industrialization...They recognize Amer- 
ican economic and industrial leadership in the 
world but they feel that the democratic process 
...may be too slow.” 

Soviet trade with the underdeveloped world in- 
creased 70% between 1954 and 1956. Current So- 
viet aid to India and Ceylon compares in volume 
with Western aid to these countries; Communist 
aid to Egypt, Syria and Afghanistan exceeds West- 
ern aid. Communist China has also entered the 
aid field on a modest scale. 

And the success story of Communist economics 
may have produced a change in thinking in the 
Kremlin. Present Soviet leadership speaks less 
about the “inevitable” war to the finish between 
capitalism and communism and speaks more 
about “peaceful competition” or, in Premier 
Khrushchev’s 1957 words: 

“We declare war on you. We will win over the 
United States. The threat to the U.S. is not in 
the ICBM [intercontinental ballistic missile] but 
in the field of peaceful production. We are relent- 
less in this and will prove the superiority of our 
system.” 
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Communist Chinese Prime Minister Chou En-lai 


POWER OF THE COMMUNIST ALLIANCE — All the 
Communist states are organized similarly, with 
the government and the economic system domi- 
nated by the Communist party (although, as in 
Poland and China, there may be non-Communists 
in the cabinet). 

Formal relations between the Soviet Union and 
Communist China date back to a treaty signed in 
1950, following Communist victory over Chiang 
Kai-shek. The military arrangement between Mos- 
cow and the Eastern European satellites dates 
back to the signing of the Warsaw Pact in 1955. 

Yugoslavia is the only Communist nation not al- 
lied with Moscow. In 1948 Yugoslavia was ex- 
pelled from the Cominform, an international policy 
group for Communist parties. After Stalin’s death 
the Cominform itself was dissolved and attempts 
were made to heal the breach with Yugoslavia. By 
late 1958, after suspension of a Soviet aid pro- 
gram in Yugoslavia, the prospects were again dim 
for smooth relations. Meanwhile Yugoslavia has 
been receiving U.S. aid. 

Some students detect a close relationship be- 
tween Yugoslavia’s “deviation” from Marxism (as 
the Soviets describe it) and such events as riots in 
Communist East Germany and Poland and the 
bloody Hungarian revolt of 1956. These may add 
up, they say, to serious strains and weaknesses 
in the Communist orbit. 

Other observers point to the rising importance 
of Communist China within the alliance—that it 
is already in sixth rank in the world in industrial 
output, that it already ranks as Russia’s “equal” 
in state documents and communiques, that it 
may be, by 1990, a nation of 1 billion people. 
These facts may add up, some say, to trouble 
ahead between the Soviets and Red China. 


oz WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


What differences (if any) for U.S. policy would 
it make if the Communist powers expect their 
final “showdown” with the West to be (a) war or 
(b) competition between the two economic sys- 
tems? 
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In contrast to the compact alliance system 
that binds Moscow with Peiping and with the 
Eastern European satellites, the Western alliance 
system is multilateral and far-flung. It involves 
four regional “treaty organizations” and a number 
of bilateral treaties, some of which overlap. (See 
the map on the other side of this fact sheet for 
both Eastern and Western alliance systems.) 

The Western alliance also reflects a revolution 
in U.S. foreign policy. Apart from the Western 
Hemisphere (which the U.S. was committed to 
defend since 1823 under the Monroe Doctrine) 
the U.S. had no foreign military commitment be- 
fore World War II. Today the U.S. has military 
treaties with 42 nations in an alliance system 
that extends from Norway—circling the Eurasian 
land mass of the Communist bloc—to Japan. 


WESTERN ALLIANCE SYSTEM-—The Rio Treaty 
(signed in Rio de Janeiro in Sept. 1947) bound 
the U.S. and 18 (later all 20) Latin American na- 
tions to the defense of the Western Hemisphere 
against aggression. This treaty also served as a 
pattern for other U.S.-sponsored regional pacts. 

NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) was 
negotiated the following year and is the core of 
the Western alliance system, since it includes 
among its 16 member nations the industrial giants 
of the West. NATO forces in Europe and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean are under unified command, and ma- 
chinery exists for allied consultation on political 
and economic matters. 

The NATO partners also have military, eco- 
nomic, political and aid commitments to other 
non-Communist nations in the world. Thus the 
U.S. has aid and military base agreements with 
Spain, Libya, Saudi Arabia, etc. Under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine the U.S. is committed to aid any 
Arab land that is under threat of Communist ag- 
gression and requests such aid. Britain has aid 
and defense commitments to the Commonwealth; 
France, to French overseas territories. 


KEY U.S. ROLE —Like the Soviet Union within the 
Communist bloc, the U.S.—because of its over- 
whelming economic and military power—is the 
giant in the Western alliance system. 


In manpower the combined Western European 
allies are superior to the U.S., and in NATO they 
furnish almost 85% of the military effort (although 
the U.S. assumes about one-third of the cost of 
equipment and joint base facilities). 

But the U.S. is the arsenal. For, with 1/16 of 
the world’s land area, 1/16 of the world’s natural 
resources, the U.S. produces 1/2 the world’s 
manufactured goods and furnishes 1/3 of the 
world’s tota! production. 

In support of the Western alliance system the 


U.S. will have invested, between July 1, 1945, and. 


mid-1959, about $21.2 billion in direct military 
aid to our allies, $28.6 billion in economic assist- 
ance to our industrialized military partners and 
another $7.3 billion in economic assistance to 
our military partners among the underdeveloped 
lands. 


IS THE SYSTEM WORKING ?— Communist doctrine 
has long held that the “capitalist-imperialist” 
powers of the West will inevitably clash, as their 
selfish political and economic interests come into 
conflict. Certainly, observers point out, Moscow 
has missed few opportunities to exploit any policy 
differences that have arisen between Western 
powers. What are the facts? 
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French ally Charles De Gaulle 


Turkish NATO forces 


Dulles, Thailand ally & neutral 


The existence of the Western alliance system 
and the joint military effort of non-Communist 
nations in the defense of South Korea certainly 
demonstrate the capacity of these powers to co- 
operate against a common threat. Further demon- 
stration is afforded by various foreign aid pro- 
grams, for mutual economic benefit, conducted 
not only by the U.S. but also by Commonwealth 
nations on behalf of South Asia, by Japan in Asia, 
by European common market countries in Africa, 
etc. 

But there have also been frictions within the 
Western alliance—and conflicts of policy between 
the principal allies. 

Following a series of border raids by Egyptian 
“irregulars” into Israel (in’ 1956), first Israel and 
then, after the nationalization of the Suez Canal 
by Egypt, Britain and France invaded Egypt. 
President Eisenhower “received his first knowl- 
edge” of the Anglo-French action “through press 
reports.” In the UN debates which followed the 
U.S. voted with the majority (including the Soviet 
Union) to demand the withdrawal of Anglo-French 
forces from Egypt. The British-U.S. rift was not 
healed, experts say, until a year later when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower met with British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan in Washington. 


Similarly, U.S. troop landings in Lebanon and 
the British troop airlift to Jordan in mid-1958 
were undertaken with only limited advance notice 
and no policy consultation with other allies. (Can- 
ada, according to its former foreign minister, was 
told of U.S. intentions two hours before the troops 
landed.) West German and Japanese foreign of- 
fices in particular were openly critical of the U.S.- 
British action. 

Other political issues which have strained allied 
relations within NATO include the question of 
the future of the island of Cyprus and French han- 
dling of the four-year-old Algerian rebellion. In 
British-governed Cyprus the Greek majority has 
used terrorism to press for annexation of the 
island to Greece; the Turkish minority has pressed 
for continued British administration or a parti- 
tioning of the island on ethnic lines. NATO rela- 
tions have been strained. 

In Algeria there are also complex problems. The 
rebellion has drained off to Algeria French troops 
under NATO command and, experts say, weakened 
the NATO defense “shield” in Europe. Further, 
the suppression of the Algerian nationalist move- 
ment by one NATO ally, France, has created prob- 
lems for other NATO allies in their dealings with 
Muslim peoples in North Africa and the Middle 
East. Most of the Arab-Muslim states of this area 
openly support the Algerian nationalists. 

And, in the Far East, U.S. support of the Chinese 
Nationalists on Taiwan and the offshore islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu, creates both political and 
military problems for U.S. allies which (like Britain © 
and France) do not recognize the Nationalists but 
could be drawn into a world war as a result of U.S.- 
Communist Chinese hostilities in the Taiwan area. 


a WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Is friction among the Western allies an im- 
portant issue, in your opinion? To what extent, in 
an effective alliance system, should the foreign 
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In the first section of this fact sheet we spoke 
of the “third world” as the underdeveloped world 
—nations and territories that are neither part of 
the Communist orbit (though some Communist 
states—Albania, for example —are certainly under- 
developed) nor part of the highly developed and 
industrialized Western alliance. 

Part of this third world is linked to the Western 
alliance by political, economic and/or military 
agreements. This includes Latin America, Portu- 
gal, Greece, Turkey, Ethiopia, Liberia, Israel, Iran, 
Pakistan, Thailand, South Vietnam, the ?Philip- 
pines, South Korea and the Republic of China 
on the island of Taiwan. 

Another part of this third world shares a foreign 
policy of nonalignment with either bloc, East or 
West. This includes Yugoslavia, the newly inde- 
pendent African states, the Arab Middle East, 
Afghanistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Nepal, 
Indonesia and the former French colonies of Laos 
and Cambodia on the southern flanks of Com- 
munist China. 

Taken as a whole (both the pro-Western nations 
and the “neutralist” nations) this third world 
numbers about 1 billion people. 


IN LIVING STANDARDS, these are the poor lands 
of the world. Average per capita income is around 
$100 a year (compared with $1400 in developed 
areas). Life expectancy runs around 36 years (67 
years for developed areas). Illiteracy of those 10 
years of age or older runs as high as 82.1% in 
India and 74.5% in Egypt. 


POLITICALLY these nations vary widely in their 
traditions and forms of government. Twenty-two 
of them, with a total population of 720 million, 
have won independence since World War ||. Some 
are parliamentary democracies like India. Tunisia 
(which wavers between pro-Westernism and “posi- 
tive neutralism”) and the Philippines (a Western 
ally) are both republics on the U.S. pattern. Indo- 
nesia (neutral between East and West) is experi- 
menting with what it calls “guided democracy.” 
Pakistan (a Western ally) and Burma (neutralist) 
both recently turned to military administrations 
to avert political chaos. 


IN ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE TO THE WEST, this 
third world is the hinterland of Western industry. 
The Middle East, for example, supplies 75% of 
the oil that runs European industry and transport. 
The Belgian Congo is believed to supply a signifi- 
cant percentage of U.S. uranium. The U.S. imports 
from the third world all of its tin, 96.3% of its 
ferro-manganese and similarly high percentages 
of its beryllium, asbestos, chromium and nickel. 
The U.S.’s spectacular X-15 rocket plane unveiled 
in Oct. 1958, for example, has a nickel alloy sur- 
face designed to withstand temperatures of 1,200 - 
degrees Fahrenheit; yet the plane could not be 
built without imported metals. 


WHAT DO THEY WANT? In spite of differences in 
history and culture, experts say, these nations 
frequently speak with a similar voice because 
they share so many common conditions— poverty, 
economic and social backwardness, political in- 
experience and dependence on Western markets. 
These nations are almost unanimously opposed 
to foreign interference in their affairs (“imperial- 
ism” or “colonialism”’) because most of them are 
former colonies of European powers. They are fre- 
quently vigorous or even aggressive in their na- 
tionalism because nationhood is new to most of 
them. They are sensitive on race questions be- 
cause many of them are non-Caucasian and, as 
colonies, experienced the color bar in relations 
with their former rulers. 

And all these nations, to one degree or another, 
have embraced the idea of change—that it is 
possible to change centuries-old poverty, that 
living standards can be improved, that the world’s 
wealth can be shared and that political equality 
with other nations can be achieved. 


FINDING COMMON CAUSE 


The earliest significant effort to find common 
ground among the underdeveloped lands of Africa, 
the Middle East and Asia, observers say, was the 
1955 Afro-Asian conference in Bandung, Indo- 
nesia. The conference brought together statesmen 
of 29 nations. Communist China took a prominent 
part. The Soviet Union, Republic of China, North 
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and South Korea, Outer Mongolia and Israel were 
not invited. Asian allies of the West participated 
but, observers noted, some of the most effective 
defenses of Western policies were made by “neu- 
tralist” statesmen from Ceylon and Cambodia. 

The conferees agreed in condemnation of colo- 
nialism, advocacy of “universal” membership in 
the UN and appeals for disarmament and world- 
wide economic cooperation. But no formal organi- 
zation was established linking these states. 

A similar pan-African conference was held in 
April 1958 in Accra, capital of the new state of 
Ghana. Seven other governments were represented 
—Ethiopia, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, the Sudan, 
Tunisia and the United Arab Republic (of Egypt 
and Syria). Again no formal organization was 
created, but the conferees are pledged to recon- 
vene at least every two years. The Accra con- 
ference pledged the participating governments 
to pursue a “common foreign policy of non- 
alignment” with either Eastern or Western power 
blocs. Further the conferees agreed that definite 
dates should be set for an end to all colonialism 
in Africa; called for mutual cooperation on eco- 
nomic, cultural and social matters; and agreed 
to aid not yet independent African peoples. 

A nongovernmental Afro-Asian conference 
which took place in December 1957 is the only 
such international effort which established a 
permanent organization, the “Asian-African Peo- 
ple’s Solidarity Council,” with headquarters in 
Cairo. This unofficial conference, experts agree, 
was Communist-engineered and dominated. Soviet 
delegates promised “unconditional” economic aid 
to all participating countries “as brother helps 
brother.” Resolutions were passed, among others, 
condemning NATO (but not the Warsaw Pact) and 
branding Israel as a “base of imperialism.” The 
council in Cairo will coordinate “anti-colonial 
activities” throughout Asia and Africa. 


THIRD WORLD AND THE COLD WAR 


It is in the underdeveloped world, observers 
say, that some of the toughest battles of the cold 
war are now being waged. 

Political instability has plagued the underde- 
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veloped world in recent years. During 1958 there 
was either instability, civil war or revolution in 
Lebanon, Iraq, Pakistan, India, Indonesia, Burma, 
Cuba, Venezuela and Colombia. And, as the 
“Rockefeller Report” on military aspects of U.S. 
security states, it is the policy of “the Soviet 
Union and Communist China to try to encourage 
every dissatisfaction and to fill every vacuum.” 

Indirect aggression is one of these tools that 
keeps strife alive in an unsettled situation. It 
is, according to the UN, “fomenting civil strife 
and subverting the will of the people of any state” 
in the interests of a foreign power. 

Subversion—direct or indirect—has long been 
a Communist weapon in the Western as well as 
the underdeveloped world. Propaganda warfare 
alone has become a major weapon in the third 
world. George V. Allen, director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency (which is responsible for counter- 
acting Soviet and other unfriendly propaganda) 
declared in Sept. 1958 that the U.S. is “being 
out-gunned in the propaganda war fought over 
the radio waves in the Near and Middle East and 
Africa.” 

The underdeveloped world would still have 
political, social and economic problems even if 
communism did not exist, experts point out. Fast- 
growing populations, food shortages, poverty, dis- 
ease, illiteracy and aggressive nationalism would 
still have to be dealt with. Egypt would still have 
to find markets for its cotton, Ceylon for its rub- 
ber, Cuba for its sugar, etc. It is simply one of | 
the realities of the cold war that the Communist 
powers have, in some cases, been able to take 
advantage of these problems—to encourage anti- 
Western nationalism, to buy up surplus Egyptian 
cotton, Ceylonese rubber, Cuban sugar, etc. 


os WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


What— if any—challenges to U.S. policy would 
exist in the “third world” whether or not we were 
in cold war? How—if at all—does the existence 
of a cold war struggle complicate U.S. policy 
problems in this part of the world? 


TURN OVER 
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EAST AND WEST 


Some of the original issues of the cold war— 
such as terminating the occupation of Austria— 
have been settled. Other issues—such as free elec- 
tions in Eastern Europe—remain “on the books” 
but have not been on the agenda of an East-West 
conference for a number of years. Other cold war 
issues, such as the following, are still “alive”: 


REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY -—By mid-1958 
some 3 million Germans had fled East Germany 
to take up new lives in free West Germany. One 
reason for this mass exodus, which continues, ac- 
cording to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
(speaking to the UN in Sept. 1958), is that “the 
Soviet Government defies all efforts to achieve 
the reunification of Germany in freedom.” 

Divided Germany is a remnant of the four-power 
occupation of defeated Germany in 1945. Inability 
of East and West to agree on conditions for 
nationwide free elections led, in 1949, to a merger 
of the three Western zones into an independent 
federal republic which has since taken its place 
in NATO, the European Coal and Steel Community, 
the European Market and other Western economic, 
political and military arrangements. 

Soviet-occupied East Germany, in an almost 
simultaneous process, was granted the forms of 
self-government under Communist party domina- 
tion and the direct control of a Soviet High Com- 
missioner. Although allied occupation of West 
Germany terminated in 1955, Soviet occupation 
of East Germany continues. 

The Western allies continue to press for re- 
unification, on the basis of free elections in both 
East and West Germany to set up a single all- 
German government. A reunited Germany would 
be free to join a military alliance (such as NATO) 
if it chose to do so. In addition the West would 
favor a simultaneous first step toward a ‘“compre- 
hensive disarmament agreement.” (Berlin Decla- 
ration, July 29, 1957). In the process the West 
would consider a European security arrangement 
to guarantee peace in Central Europe (probably 
an East-West treaty to which united Germany and 
the Eastern European nations would be parties. 


The Soviet Union, on the other hand, insists 
that the only “realistic” approach to reunification 
is to allow the “two Germanies” to negotiate an 
agreement between them. But any merger must 
preserve the “achievements” of the Communist 
East German regime. Further, any reunited Ger- 
many must be prohibited from joining a military 
pact. And the disarmament question, which “con- 
cerns the whole people of the world,” cannot be 
related to the German question. 

Whether a reunited, militarily powerful Germany 
would threaten its European neighbors (as it has 
in the past) raises the question of “European 
security” —an East-West agreement to insure 
peace in Central Europe and contribute to peace 
in all Europe. 


EUROPEAN SECURITY—The question of European 
security was first raised by the U.S. at the close 
of World War II but was rejected by the Soviets. 
With the unfolding of the cold war and the Western 
European military build-up in NATO, the Soviets 
revived the question in 1954 on terms that were 
unacceptable to the West. In 1957, as noted above, 
the Western allies offered to link a European 
security treaty with German reunification, and 
the Soviets refused. 

Later in 1957 (Oct.) the Polish foreign minister, 
Adam Rapacki, proposed “denuclearization” of 
Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia under a guar- 
antee of the Soviet Union and the Western “big 
three.” Nuclear weapons would be neither manu- 
factured nor stockpiled in this zone, and their use 
would be prohibited. Aerial and ground inspection 
would insure compliance. 

The U.S. rejected the Rapacki plan in May 1958 
on the grounds that it is “too limited in scope to 
reduce the danger of nuclear war or provide a 
dependable basis for the security of Europe.” The 
U.S. note pointed out that the plan fails to deal 
with “the central sources of power capable of 
launching a nuclear attack” (the three nuclear 
nations: Britain, U.S. and U.S.S.R.) or with the 
“numerically greater mass of Soviet troops sta- 
tioned within easy distance of Western Europe.” 


DISARMAMENT -—The search for a workable plan 
to reduce the burdens of the armament race, in- 
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Collective Defense Arrangements 
Among Western Allies 


NATO — NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

Signed April 4, 1949. “The parties agree that an armed 
attack against one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against them all; 
and... will assist the . . . attacked by taking . . . such ac- 
tion as... necessary including the use of armed force...” 


MEMBERS: United States, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Greece, West Germany, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, United Kingdom. 


RIO TREATY 

Signed September 2, 1947. Provides that an armed attack 
against any American State “shall be considered as an 
attack against all the American States and... each one... 
undertakes to assist in meeting the attack...” 


MEMBERS: United States, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela. 


ANZUS TREATY 

Signed September 1, 1951. Each of the parties “recognizes 
that an armed attack in the Pacific Area on any of the Par- 
ties would be dangerous to its own peace and safety and 
declares that it would act to meet the common danger in 
accordance with its constitutional processes.” 


MEMBERS: United States, Australia, New Zealand. 


PHILIPPINE TREATY 

Signed August 30, 1951. The parties recognize “that an 
armed attack in the Pacific Area on either of the Parties 
would be dangerous to its own peace and safety” and each 
party agrees that it will act “to meet the common dangers 
in accordance with its constitutional processes.” 


MEMBERS: United States, Philippines. 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA (SOUTH KOREA) TREATY 

Signed October 1, 1953. Each party “recognizes that an 
armed attack in the Pacific Area on either of the Parties 
... Would be dangerous to its own peace and safety” and 
each party “would act to meet the common danger in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional processes.” 


MEMBERS: United States, Republic of Korea. 


OPPOSING ALLIANCES 


SEATO — SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY 

Signed September 8, 1954. Each party “recognizes that 
aggression . . . of armed attack in the treaty area against 
any of the Parties . . . would endanger . . . peace and 
safety” and each will “act to meet the common danger in 
accordance with its constitutional processes.” 


MEMBERS: United States, Australia, France, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, United Kingdom. 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA (TAIWAN) TREATY 
Signed December 2, 1954. Each of the parties “recognizes 
that an armed attack in the West Pacific Area directed 
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cluding an effective inspection and control sys- 
tem, has continued since the end of World War II, 
under the auspices of the UN. But little progress 
was made until, in mid-1958, technical experts of 
East and West agreed on the kind of world-wide 
system of “listening posts” needed to detect 
nuclear explosions anywhere in the world. 

The importance of this step, experts agree, is 
simply that it may now be technically possible to 
enforce an international agreement to suspend the 
testing of nuclear weapons. Whether a political 
agreement is possible, is another question. 

Public opinion in many parts of the world— 
particularly India and Japan—has long favored a 
suspension of weapons testing. The Soviets 


suspended their test program Mar. 31, 1958, 
(later resumed) and called on the West to do 
likewise. The U.S. and Britain (the only other 
nuclear powers) continued their testing program 
through the summer but proposed a test ban for 
one year, beginning Oct. 31, 1958. Conferences 
during the temporary ban period will be dealing 
with such questions as detection of surprise at- 
tack as well as monitoring of tests. U.S. Ambas- - 
sador to the UN Henry Cabot Lodge expressed 
U.S. willingness to continue the test suspension 
“as long as each year we know that an agreed 
inspection system is working and that we are 
making reasonable progress on other aspects of 
disarmament.” 
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-S IN THE COLD WAR 


against the territories of either of the Parties would be 
dangerous to its own peace and safety,” and that each 
“would act to meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes.” 


MEMBERS: United States, Republic of China (Taiwan). 


JAPANESE TREATY 

Signed September 8, 1951. Japan requests (on a provi- 
sional basis) and the United States agrees to “maintain 
certain of its armed forces in and about Japan...so as 
to deter armed attack upon Japan.” (Being renegotiated) 


MEMBERS: United States, Japan. 


BAGHDAD PACT 

Signed February 24, 1955. A mutual defense arrangement 
which also directs attention to economic matters. The 
U. S., which has been an “observer,” pledged itself July 
1958 to “cooperate” in mutual defense, thus in effect be- 
coming a member. The U. S. has also taken part in the 
work of the “Pact’s” Economic Committee, Committee to 
Fight Subversion, and the Military Committee. Following 
the revolt in Iraq of July 1958, it was uncertain whether 
Iraq would remain a member. 


MEMBERS: United Kingdom, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey. 


Collective Defense: Communist 


WARSAW PACT 

Signed May 14, 1955. A treaty of mutual assistance valid 
for twenty years, setting up in Moscow a joint command 
for the armed forces of member countries. 


MEMBERS: Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania. 


MOSCOW — PEIPING PACT 
Signed on February 14, 1950. A treaty of friendship, alli- 
ance, and mutual assistance between the two signatories. 


MEMBERS: Soviet Union, Communist China. 
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FAR EAST PROBLEMS —Two principal issues be- 
tween the Communist and Western governments 
in the Far East are the respective fates of two 
nations which were artificially divided as a result 
of war—Korea and Vietnam. 

Armistices in both areas (Korea in 1953 and 
Vietnam in 1954) contemplated eventual big 
power agreement on free, nationwide elections 
and reunification of both countries. 

Reunification of Vietnam—although this is the 
stated aim of both sides—has not moved off dead 
center since the armistice was signed. 

The Korean armistice prohibited either side 
from introducing newer weapons or from expand- 
ing existing military forces during the period of 


negotiation. But in 1957 the UN command in. 
South Korea announced it “no longer considers 
itself bound” by this prohibition since the Com- 
munists continued their military build-up without 
interruption. 

Communist Chinese Premier Chou En-Lai (Feb. 
1958) condemned the UN for introducing new 
type weapons (including atomic guns) into South 
Korea and insisted that “all foreign forces be 
withdrawn simultaneously from North and South 
Korea.” Once this is done China will agree to 
“free elections throughout Korea and the peace- 
ful reunification of Korea.” 

Meanwhile the joint Communist Chinese-North 
Korean command announced that Chinese troops 
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would withdraw in stages beginning in April and 
ending in December 1958. The UN command 
“welcomed” the move but “cannot agree” to 
withdraw remaining UN troops until there is a 
“proper settlement” of the reunification and 
election procedure. The troops are a “necessary 
guaranty...against further aggression in Korea 
pending a final settlement.” 

The U.S. (as distinguished from the rest of the 
Western allies) has special concerns and policy 
problems in the Far East arising out of (a) refusal 
to extend diplomatic recognition to the govern- 
ment of Communist China until it renounces force, 
(b) refusal to vote for the assignment of China’s 
UN seat to the Peiping government, (c) mainte- 
nance of a total embargo on U.S. trade with the 
Chinese mainland, (d) our mutual assistance 
treaty with the Chinese Nationalists on Taiwan 
and (e) unsatisfactory progress in our negotia- 
tions with Peiping over the release of four Amer- 
ican citizens still in prison for “crimes.” 


WEST AND “THIRD WORLD” 


Some of the conflicts in attitudes between the 
Western allies and the peoples and governments 
of underdeveloped lands were touched on in sec- 
tion 4 of this fact sheet. These included the 
tendency of the leaders of new nations to regard 
many Western political and economic policies as 
“imperialism” or “colonialism.” 

There are two related issues, experts say, 
which frequently divide the West and the third 
world. These are (a) the Western policy of creat- 
ing and arming military alliances along the Soviet 
borders and (b) Western economic relations with 
the underdeveloped world. 


MILITARY PACTS—In a 1956 speech to the UN 
General Assembly, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru stated the “antialliance” case in these 
words: 

“| submit to you that this idea of cold war is 
essentially, fundamentally wrong. It is immoral 
.../ am quite sure that at the present moment 
...all these pacts and military alliances are com- 
pletely out of place... They are unnecessary, even 
from the point of view of those people who have 
those pacts and alliances... They only make that 
country or some other country hostile. Thereby 
armaments are piled up and disarmament be- 
comes more and more difficult.” 

This point of view, echoed in other parts of the 
third world, has complicated Western strategy. 
In part, Western strategy involves bases that are 
close to Soviet borders— sometimes in areas where 
“neutralist” sentiment is strong. Morocco, where 
the U.S. has five air bases, has already asked 
that these bases be abandoned in the very near 
future. U.S. bases in Saudi Arabia may be equally 
tenuous. And British bases in Iraq depend on 
continued friendliness of the new revolutionary 
regime. Nor is the dispute over U.S. overseas 
bases limited to neutralist areas. Opposition 
parties in both West Germany and Britain have 
protested either the U.S. bases or the carrying of 


nuclear weapons by U.S. planes using these bases. 


ECONOMIC POLICY —The products which Western 
industrialized nations buy from the underdevel- 
oped world are mainly two types—(a) foods and 
fibers and (b) “extractive” products like metals, 
minerals and oil. These are the exports on which 
underdeveloped nations depend if they are to earn 
foreign capital. 

On foods and fibers (and some metals) world 
market prices have been extremely erratic in 
postwar years, with resulting hardships to the 
producing nations. Because of low prices for 
their major exports most of these nations are 
experiencing serious dollar shortages and bud- 
get deficits. 

World market prices for oil and strategic min- 
erals have been stable enough, but the producing 
nations have other complaints about Western 
policies. Some Latin American governments feel 
that U.S. and other Western investors place too 
much emphasis on “extractive” industries (which 
deplete a nation’s natural resources) and not 
enough emphasis on the industries which will help 
the local economies grow (such as manufacturing, 
electrification, transportation, food processing, 
etc.). It is estimated, for example, that about half 
of U.S. private investment overseas is in petro- 
leum and that a large share of the rest is in other 
extractive industries. 

Some Middle Eastern oil countries, on the 
other hand, have expressed dissatisfaction with 
the share of oil profits that remains in the Middle 
East. Since 1950 the basic formula has been a 
50-50 split in profits on production. More recently, 
however, Italian and Japanese oil interests have 
negotiated larger shares of profits for the pro- 
ducing countries. Japan Trading Co., for example, 
will pay Saudi Arabia 56% of total profits, in- 
cluding profits on shipping, distributing and 
marketing “right down to the service station.” 
In addition, one-third of the directors of the 
company will be Saudis, the company will con- 
struct a refinery in Saudi Arabia, will help estab- 
lish a petrochemical industry and build a Saudi 
tanker fleet. Standard Oil of Indiana has already 
agreed to a 25-75 split in Iran, and other oil com- 
panies may find their contracts up for renegotia- 
tion. The ultimate threat is nationalization. In 
resisting any change in the old formula, industry 
spokesmen point out that oil company profits 
must be high in order to finance what is the 
most costly phase of the industry—exploration for 
new oil. Competition is stiff, and world oil demand 
is expected to double in the next eight years. 


= WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How is U.S. effectiveness in waging the cold 
war influenced by (a) divisions within the Western 
alliance and (b) differences between the Western 
allies and the “third world”? 
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MILITARY CHALLENGES 


“There is no longer any alternative to peace,” said President Eisenhower in 1954. 
Yet, as he remarked four years later, “a principal deterrent to war is adequate 
military strength.” The U.S. will spend over $200 billion in the next five years to 
maintain this military strength. 

But what is the nature of the military challenge in a divided world? What ele- 
ments, attitudes and policies—as well as military hardware—go into “adequate 
military strength’? Must the American people, for example, make up their minds 
they are willing to go to war under certain circumstances? 

And, because the cold war is not the only division in this world of many nations 
and many peoples, how is U.S. military security bound up with our allies? And with 
the welfare and security of the non-Communist, underdeveloped world? 

To the right is a series of observations and opinions touching on some of these 
problems. Several points of view are represented—some of them contradictory. 
Which do you agree with and which do you disagree with? How does it all add up, 
in your opinion? What kind of military challenge do we face? 


ECONOMIC CHALLENGES 


What, in terms of economic policy, are the costs of survival in a divided world? 
To what extent does survival of the United States, its society and its institutions, 
depend on a healthy economy? 

And how much of our prosperity depends on the economic well-being of our 
principal allies, the industrialized nations of the North Atlantic in particular? 
Finally, can the industrialized nations of the West maintain their economic and 
military power unless they have continued access to the raw materials and markets 
of the underdeveloped areas? 

If, in fact, U.S. economic policies are an important part of foreign policy, what 
kinds of economic policies are called for in the present state of world affairs? 
Former Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson has called for something like a “new Marshall 
Plan” with the capital-rich nations of the world determining needs and allocating 
skills and money in a coordinated job of world-wide economic development. Is this 
the direction U.S. foreign policy should take? To the right are some thoughtful 
comments on this problem. What do you think? 


POLITICAL CHALLENGES 


What political challenges do we face in a divided world and how can we meet 
them effectively? 

First, how must we be prepared to deal with our cold war adversaries? Should 
we hope for a “settlement,” a sudden end to tension? Or is negotiation of any kind 
useless? Does the answer lie in endless patience, willingness to negotiate and a 
determination to keep up our strength? Is a world of law possible in the forsee- 
able future? 

Second, how important is it for the U.S. and its allies to present a solid front of 
coordinated policies toward cold war and “third world” problems? Is this even 
possible? What would it require in the way of consultation, compromise and 
accommodation among the allies? Is it worth the price? 

Finally, is a firm stance against communism (backed up by military and economic 
power) enough of a base for Western foreign policy? Are there other goals we 
should pursue—within our own countries and throughout the rest of the world? To 
the right are some opinions you may or may not agree with. What do you think? 


what challenges 
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“We shall never initiate violence...Free nations 
must retain the power needed to deter aggression.” 
—President Eisenhower and British Prime Minister 
Sir Anthony Eden, joint declaration, 1956. 

“American strategy has to face the fact that it 
may be confronted with war and that if Soviet 
aggression confronts us with war and we are un- 
willing to resist, it will mean the end of our free- 
dom. it boils down to a value choice...1 think 
war must be made a usable instrument of policy.” 
—Henry A. Kissinger, Associate Director of the 
Center for International Affairs, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1958. 

“The only unity that might come from violence 
might be a unity of ashes and death. Clearly it 


Urgent as the outlay for our own missiles 
and other modern weapons may be, a strong pro- 
gram of military and economic aid is equally 
urgent... Economic aid is designed to bridge the 
two great gaps that stand in the path of most 
of the newly developed countries: lack of trained 
manpower, the lack of capital... Mutual aid has 
repeatedly played a major part in keeping free- 
world economies from losing their freedom... If 
anyone... wants to judge this entire program only 
on a ‘what’s in it for me’ basis, he can find all 
the justification he needs. But, beyond this, if 
others want to add another element, ‘do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you,’ | see 
no reason to apologize for acknowledging this kind 


“,..1 doubt if any major political settlements 
are possible. We don’t get anywhere for the very 
good reason that nobody trusts anybody. And | 
doubt if confidence can be restored by propaganda 
Ietters, a little meeting at the summit or a town 
meeting of all the nations. | suspect that con- 
fidence can be built only brick by brick, item by 
item, agreement by agreement...We must keep 
up a steady dialogue with these men [in the 
Kremlin].”—Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, Feb. 1958. 

“Peace is never assured merely by negative 
‘do-not’ principles. It is not enough that force 
shall not be used or threatened ... Peace also has 
a positive aspect. Peace must recognize that 


would be fatal for NATO now to reiax and let 
apathy overtake what has been achieved by the 
efforts and financial sacrifices of the last eight 
years.” —Sir Winston Churchill, May 1956. 

“Successful defense requires an effective com- 
bination and utilization of the money, manpower, 
industry, science, raw materials and other re- 
sources of the free world as a whole. A great 
many of the problems and activities involved in 
the conduct of American foreign policy today can 
be understood only if one also understands this 
basic truth.”—Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Robert Murphy, July 1958. 

“This Mutual Security Program assures to the 
U.S. the use of bases throughout the world which 


of motive.” —President Eisenhower, Feb. 1958. 

“...The resources, of whatever kind, of the 
free nations should be so planned as to be of the 
greatest service to the preservation of the freedom 
and the maintenance of the interests of all the 
countries concerned... Never has the threat of 
Russian and Soviet communism been so great, or 
the need for the countries to organize themselves 
against it...so urgent.”—Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan of Britain. 

“An active and broad approach i is to be adopted 
to the problem of underdeveloped countries. 
Western democracies should help their economic 
development and political promotion with effi- 
ciency and disinterestedness in a most liberal 


is for individuals. it is impossible to freeze the 
status quo, and attempts to do so will also breed 
war...We ourselves in this country are blessed 
because we have a society of law and order. That 
is because our society is a continuously evolving 
society. Our laws and social order are constantly 
being changed in order that they may more faith- 
fully reflect justice in relation to new conditions. 
So must it be in the world. The society of nations 
can no more be frozen in a stagnant position 
than can our own domestic society.” —John Foster 
Dulles, Aug. 1958. 

“in the long run a nation, like an individual, 
tends to become what it pretends to be. The 
essential is ae for this long run, the free world 
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are for our security, our 
safety, the deterring of war and the preservation 
of peace...{t is absolutely indispensable that 
there be bases dispersed around the world... 
from which retaliatory power could take off... It 
is absolutely indispensable for the effective use 
of these vital areas that they be bases not just 
of military power but bases of goodwill, friend- 
ship and cooperation . . . This Mutual Security 
Program [also] helps to maintain in existence 
forces around the world which are largely con- 
tributed by allied nations. They have, for example, 
nearly 5 million ground forces around the world 
which help to hold various strategic areas and 
to deter attack upon them. Eighty percent or more 


spirit. And this means, namely, a radical revision 
of old colonial policies wherever they are still 
carried. 

“Once the Soviets see the West competing 
successfully in the very field they expected to 
dominate—science, technology, industrialization, 
economic assistance to and political promotion 
of the underdeveloped countries—they may be in- 
clined to think the time has come to stop wasting 
so much of their badly-needed resources in an 
armament race which has already led to an equi- 
librium of terror and is most likely to end, anyhow, 
in a costly stalemate.” — Pierre Mendes-France, 
former Premier of France, Mar. 1958. 

“We need secure trade abroad, just as we need 


should stay strong and united. It must be willing 
to make the sacrifices needed to prevent the 
Soviet rulers from gaining external victories 
bringing new victims into the Communist camp.” 
—John Foster Dulles, May 1958. 

“,.. the task of American foreign policy is not 
simply to ‘hold the line’ against communism all 
over the world. It is at least as vital to cooperate 
with allies and friends abroad in working toward 
a new and more effective system of world order 

.. Without relaxing its vigilance vis-a-vis com- 
munism, the U.S. must cease to make Soviet or 
Red Chinese activities the sole, or even the main 
justification—at home and abroad—for the poli- 
cies and programs it undertakes.” — International 


of the cost...is borne by our allies... 
an effective defense of the United States... 

pa Foster Dulles, Feb. 1958. 

“One basic conception of our foreign policy — 
in that it envisages a containing military ring of 
anti-Communist states—is out of date. The con- 
ception was worked out under Truman and 
Acheson before 1948, that is to say, before we 
knew that the Soviet Union was breaking our 
monopoly of the atomic bomb . .. Our policy, which 
is to expect every anti-Communist or non-Com- 
munist nation to line up with us in a posture of 
defiance, is incompatible with the realities of 


nuclear weapons.”—Walter Lippmann, U.S. politi- 


cal observer, 1955. 


access to raw materials in proportion to the rapid 
growth of our population. We must play a pro- 
gressive and substantial role in the world trading 
and investment system. If we do not, the Soviet 
bloc with its program of skillfully blended aid 
and trade, barter and technical assistance, cheap 
military equipment and cheap loans, all geared 
into a series of world-wide political objectives, 
will enjoy an easy victory.”—Under Secretary of 
State Robert Murphy, July 1958. 

“(The U.S., Africa, Asia, Europe and South 
America] are no longer independent economic 
units...4% million workers in our country are 
engaged in building the things we sell abroad.” 
—President Eisenhower, May 1958. 


[This] is 


Committee, National Planning Assn., May 1958. — 


“The world around us is changing fast. For 
good or ill, new and disturbing powers are falling 
into the hands of mankind....We must hope that 
man’s wisdom will match his widening knowl- 
edge.”—Sir Winston Churchill, May 1957. 

“Interdependence is already a reality. In the 
field of defense it is becoming more and more 
effective. | believe that if we can develop it further 
on the political field, and in economic matters 
as well, then the cohesion of the free world will 
be so strong, and its attractions so great, that the 
threat to our way of life will decline as the years 


go by.”—Prime Minister Harold Macmiltan of 


Britain, July 1958, 
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SECTION |— Basic approaches to U.S. policy 
in a divided world. 


opinion, does the U.S. need to take into 


1 Which of the following possibilities, in your 


account in building a realistic, long-term for- 
eign policy? (Check all choices you agree with, 
avoiding contradictions. If you are uncertain, 
or feel you do not have enough evidence to 


SECTION lI—U.S. policies in a divided world. 


being debated—do you support or reject? 
Discuss the facts, make up your m 


On the basis of the above assumptions what 


U. 


S. policies would deal most effectively with 


a divided world? (Check all choices you agree 
with, avoiding contradictions): 


In relation to our Western allies: 


answer “yes” or “no,” check the “can’t an- (— a. Closer coordination of cold war political and 
swer” box): military policies. 
b. Closer coordination of economic policies. 
a. Yes. 
. Cold war, in one form or (C0 c. More U.S. independence in foreign policy. 
(0 d. Depend less on allies and concentrate on 
Can't answer tinue for some time to come. 


building U.S. economic and military power. 


0 d. Yes. Conflicts in interests among CF e. Bolder policies to help solve economic and 
No non-Communist nations will social problems in the underdeveloped world. 
e. No. : 
0 ; probably be with us for C f. More flexibility in dealing with the Com- 
0 f. Can’t answer | some time to come. munist powers. 


C g. Yes. Communist influence in the (—0 g. Refuse to be concerned with “competition” 
h. No world can be “contained” from the Communist powers. 

Mo. by a system of military 

0 i. Can’t answer | alliances. In relation to the non-Communist 


Oi. 


Yes. 


and underdeveloped world: 


h. Attempt to enlarge the anti-Communist alli- 
No. mye ance system to include more nations on the 
|. Can’t answer borders of the Communist world. 


O i. Attempt to persuade the rest of the non- 
O m. Yes. Other non-Communist na- Communist world to adopt firm anti-Com- 
On. No tions have the right to inde- munist policies. 
©. Can't answer j. Place less emphasis on building the mili- 


tary capacities of underdeveloped allies and 
more on their economic and social devel- 


O p. Yes. A strong and well-coordi- opment. 
0 q. No. nated Western alliance is ‘ 

k. Invest in greatly expanded trade and eco- 
O r. Can't answer essential to U.S. security. nomic growth throughout the non-Commu- 


nist world. 


| Os. Yes. The people and resources of 

the non-Communist under- 
u. Can’t answer | U.S. security. 


Photos by: Belgian Government Information Center, French Embassy, 
Ghana Information Service, Turkish Information Office, United Nations 
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Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson has 
summed up what he considers to be a basic 
problem for the American people in trying to 
understand and deal with the Soviet Union: 

“We have lived by the faith that only free men 
could produce as we have produced, invent as we 
have invented, educate as we have educated and 
manage as we have managed a private economy 
producing abundance for all. Now we see nations 
which tolerate no freedom demonstrating a capac- 
ity for production and invention and education 
of which we never believed them capable.” 

Although U.S. atomic scientists (James Franck, 
Frederick Seitz, Hans Bethe and others) pre- 
dicted in 1945 that the Soviet Union would need 
only 4-5 years to develop its own atomic weapons, 
the explosion of an atomic device in Russia in 
1949 came as a great shock to the American 
public. And the impact of the world’s first sputnik, 
launched by the Soviets in Oct. 1957, was even 
more profound. 

Why were the American people surprised? Had 
they been unrealistic in their estimates of Soviet 
economic and engineering prowess? 

Using the economist’s simplest formula, total 
production, the U.S. economy grew at a rate of 
about 4% a year between 1950-55. The Soviet 
Union, during that same period, grew at a rate of 
about 7% a year. And, starting from a much 
lower rung on the ladder, Communist China is 
increasing its production at an even faster rate. 

So much for economic growth; what about the 
value of this production? 

The entire Communist economic system — in- 
cluding China and the satellites— produced in 
1956 goods and services worth a total of $284 
billion. U.S. gross national product for that same 
year was $416 billion and for the entire non- 
Communist world, including the U.S., it was $876 
billion. 

But what kind of production are we talking 
about? And what kind of economic growth? Econ- 
omists have another formula to measure these 
factors—allocation of capital investments. The 
following table shows, relatively, which sectors 
of the U.S. and Soviet economies receive what 
share of total investment in each country —the 
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larger the investment, the greater the growth in 
that sector: 


Sector of Economy % Capital Investments 


U.S. U.S.S.R. 
Industry 25% 50% 
Agriculture 10% 16% 
Transportation 10% 10% 
Housing 25% 15% 
Other 30% 9% 
100% 100% 


Summarizing, economists say that these three 
measurements mean these things: the non-Com- 
munist world is producing three times as much, in 
total value, as the Communist world but (a) the 
rapid growth rate of Communist economies is 
closing the gap and (b) basic industry and agri- 
culture are heavily favored in Communist eco- 
nomic growth. 

Students of the subject emphasize that this is 
only a crude picture, that it is very difficult to 
compare Communist and Western economies be- 
cause their objectives and methods are vastly 
different. Consumer wants, for example, are par- 
amount in the U.S. economy; in the Communist 
bloc, under absolute state control, the economic 
objectives of the state are paramount. And the 
announced objective of Soviet economics has 
been that “the Soviet Union can in the next 15 
years, not only catch up with the United States 
in the production of basic items, but also out- 
strip it.” (Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, Nov. 
1957.) Soviet Oct. 1958 estimates for a revised 
7-year plan indicate the attempt will be made 
even sooner, by 1965. Similarly, the objective 
of Communist China is to match British produc- 
tion of basic items in the next 15 years. 

There are two other cautions which the econo- 
mist insists on. First, the Communist economies 
are “young” economies and, as such, may show 
spectacular spurts of growth. Second, there is 
always the possibility that Communist statistics 
may, in some instances, be falsified for political 
purposes. 

But these facts cannot be falsified: Soviet 
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economic growth is substantial and is being 
maintained at a high rate; Soviet technology is in 
many respects equal to ours and in some areas — 
such as rocketry—may well be superior; the shape 
of Communist economies, with their emphasis on 
industrial and agricultural production, is well 
suited either to “hot” war or to the kind of cold 
war economic offensive, particularly in the under- 
developed lands, which we shall examine in sec- 
tion 4 of this fact sheet. 


WHAT ROLE FOR THE SATELLITES? 


By February 1948, Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland and Ru- 
mania were firmly under Soviet control as Com- 
munist satellites. Communist economic planning 
in these areas followed the Soviet model—collec- 
tivization of farms, rapid industrialization, em- 
phasis on heavy industry and a dovetailing that 
drained satellite economies for the benefit of the 
Soviet economy. 

In 1953, observers point out, a cautious shift 
was made. Satellite economies still dovetail with 
that of the Soviet Union; but the drain is less, 
farm collectivization has slowed down and indus- 
trialization is believed to be based on more real- 
istic appraisals of each nation’s natural resources, 
power resources and related factors. 

There are no reliable statistics in the West on 
total production in the satellites. But there is 
evidence that, by 1955, such industries as elec- 
tric power, steel and cement had reached 200%- 
300% of prewar levels. We know that Czechoslo- 
vakia is now the world’s fifth largest exporter of 
machine tools and fully-equipped plants. Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany together account for 
most of the machinery exports from the Com- 
munist bloc. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT RED CHINA? 


It is estimated that by 1990 one out of every 
five persons on the face of the earth will be 
Chinese. Present birth rates, in other words, will 
give China a population of about 1 billion by 
that date. 


Leningrad—Historic Soviet cruiser ‘‘Aurora” 
which participated in 1917 revolution 


Lenin's armored 
in Leningrad 


At present Communist China is at the begin- 
ning of its second Five Year Plan, called “a big 
leap forward.” The first Five Year Plan, 1952-57, 
is reported to have shown a 120% increase in 
industrial production and a 25% increase in agri- 
culture and related rural pursuits. The 1958 
budget calls for increased emphasis on 
agriculture. 

Steel output in 1958, estimated at 10.7 million 
tons, was 100% above 1957 and 720% above 
1952. (Estimates for Soviet and U.S. steel produc- 
tion for 1958 are 60 million and 85 million tons 
respectively, although U.S. steel plants operated 
at only about 75% of capacity.) 


WHAT NEW TRENDS? 


Decentralization of industry management has 
been underway in Russia since 1953. In 1957 a 
pronounced shift in this direction was made and 
economic planning has also been decentralized 
to some degree. On the collective farms the 
workers are being shifted to wages and their 
status resembles more and more the status of 
factory workers in state-owned enterprises. The 
old state-owned machine tractor stations are be- 
ing abandoned and the personnel and equipment 
are being absorbed by the collectives. 

In China in early 1958 it was announced that 
the entire population is to be organized in com- 
munes to be run along military lines, with bar- 
racks, communal kitchens, nurseries, etc. Collec- 
tive farms and factories will be merged in units 
of 5,000 to 10,000 or more families each so that 
labor may be shifted, as needed, between farming 
and factory work. 


EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE 


Even taking into consideration the absolute 
power of the Communist states to exploit both 
their natural and human resources, observers agree 
that high educational standards and considerable 
technical and managerial skill are required to sus- 
tain the achievements of, in particular,.the So- 
viet Union. The quality of Soviet industrial ma- 
chinery, jet and rocket propulsion systems, 


car 


Russian experimental 
nuclear machine 


nuclear power equipment, etc. is first rate, say 


Western engineers who have had the opportunity: 


to examine them. Sputnik is convincing evidence. 

How is the Soviet Union's higher technical edu- 
cation geared? At present the U.S.S.R. is reported 
to have 3,828,000 students in technical institutes 
(compared with 3 million in the U.S.). Between 
1951-56 the number of Soviet graduate students 
in physics tripled (in the U.S. it remained stable). 
According to the U.S. National Science Founda- 
tion, Russia, in 1955, graduated 126,000 scien- 
tists, of whom 59,000 were engineers (the U.S. 
that year graduated 59,000 scientists, of whom 
22,589 were engineers). In 1956, according to a 
Radio Moscow spokesman, the Soviet Union spent 
$7.5 billion (at official exchange rate) on research. 
NSF estimates that the U.S. spent $5.37 billion 
on research that same year, 52% of it Federal 
money. 


WHAT ABOUT THE COMMUNIST CONSUMER? 


The stated goals of Communist economic plan- 
ning, with its emphasis on “basic items” has put 
a low priority on consumer wants. Using some of 
the standards by which the U.S. consumer meas- 
ures his well-being, the Soviet consumer is far 
behind. 

Thus only 2.9 million radio sets were manufac- 
tured in the Soviet Union during the first nine 
months of 1958. U.S. production of radio sets 
was nearly five times this in 1956. Nonetheless, 
Premier Khrushchev announced that the produc- 
tion of household refrigerators was up 18% (to 
265,000) the first nine months of 1958 over the 
same period in 1957 and the production of TV 
sets was up 38% to 711,000 sets. 

Soviet agriculture, as noted in the above table, 
receives 16% of total annual capital investment 
(as against 10% in the U.S.). Some 70 million 
acres of new farmland have been put under culti- 
vation since 1953. Here again there are widely 
varying interpretations of Soviet progress. Some 
students maintain that food production has barely 
kept ahead of population growth. Others take at 
face value Premier Khrushchev’s boast in Nov. 
1957 that, “in some types of products, for in- 


A factory scene, showing growing industrial 
strength of present day Communist China 


Red China's 
cheap manpower 


stance, wheat, timber and sugar, the Soviet Union 
has surpassed the level of output in the U.S.... 
[and] the Soviet people have set themselves a 
very realistic aim—to catch up in the coming few 
years with the U.S. per capita output of meat, 
milk and butter.” 

In May 1958 a special plenary session of the 
Central Committee of the Russian Communist 
party approved this consumer goods schedule: 

To reach 1956 U.S. per capita production levels 
in milk and butter by 1959 or “near future”; in 
meat, by 1960 or '61. To meet the population's full 
needs in clothing and footwear by 1963 or '64. 
To meet children’s clothing and footwear needs 
by 1960. To solve the urban housing shortage 
between 1968-70. 


HOW MUCH STAYING POWER? 


As Sen. Johnson observed (at the beginning of 
this section), it has been difficult for the Ameri- 
can public to accept the evidence that a totali- 
tarian society can produce, invent and educate 
as effectively as the Soviets apparently have. 

Other students of the Communist system are 
now raising another question. Is it possible that 
the Communist system, or at least the Soviet 
Union, is now on the threshold of meeting con- 
sumer demands for standards of living compara- 
ble to those in Western capitalist societies? Per- 
haps not U.S. living standards for some time to 
come—Soviet planners expect to reach certain 
U.S. production levels in 1965, by which time the 
U.S. economy will presumably also have grown. 
But the standards of living, say, of France or 
Britain? 


a WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How significant are recent economic and tech- 
nological developments in the Communist world? 
What might they mean in terms of long-range eco- 
nomic competition with the West? In terms of 
popular support for the regimes? Or of commu- 
nism’s appeal to people in underdeveloped lands? 
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President Tito of Yugoslavia 


The East European satellite system was com- 
pleted in Feb. 1948 with Communist control of 
Czechoslovakia. This was the same year in which 
Yugoslavia was expelled, on Stalin’s order, from 
the Soviet-dominated official family of commu- 
nism, the Cominform. (Not until the following year 
did Communist armies win their victory in the 
Chinese civil war and bring China into the Com- 
munist orbit.) 

For at least a year following the expulsion of 
Yugoslavia from the Cominform, Tito continued to 
profess “unswerving loyalty to the teachings of 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin” and actually stepped 
up the collectivization of Yugoslav farms, as if to 
demonstrate this loyalty. But Yugoslavia found it- 
self isolated from the rest of the Communist world 
by economic harassment, propaganda and even 
armed border incidents. By Sept. 1949 Tito had 
turned to the U.S. for military and economic aid 
(which to date totals over $1 billion). 

Observers say that it was in this isolation that 
Yugoslavia worked out its own “independent road 
to socialism,” which has since become known as 
“Titoism” or “revisionism,” a high crime in ortho- 
dox Communist circles. The principal character- 
istics of “Titoism” are independence of Soviet 
control and a greater degree of decentralization 
than in the Soviet brand of communism. 

In 1955, two years after Stalin’s death, the 


new leaders of the Kremlin attempted to heal the 
breach with Tito. In a public apology at Belgrade 
airport, Khrushchev agreed that “differences in 
the concrete forms of developing socialism are 
exclusively matters for the people of the countries 
concerned.” In 1956 at the 20th Party Congress 
in Moscow he spoke of Stalin’s “shameful role” 
in the Yugoslav affair and, in June of that year, 
Tito was honored in Moscow. 

Then began the chain reaction which, some ex- 
perts say, was inevitable. If the Yugoslavs could 
disagree with Moscow, so could other Communist 
peoples. In June 1956 the workers’ “bread and 
freedom” riots broke out in Poznan, Poland. There 
were struggles within the Communist parties of 
Poland, Hungary and Rumania. Former satellite 
Communist leaders (who had been purged in 
Stalin’s time) were brought back to power. Work- 
ers made demands — more freedom, more food, 
an end to police terror. Satellite governments 
tried to meet the demands. 

Then the Hungarian revolution broke out in 
October and, in 12 days, was crushed by Soviet 
tanks. 

Premier Imre Nagy, who headed the Hungarian 
government which defied the Russians, gained 
asylum in the Yugoslav embassy but was turned 
over to Hungarian officials on guarantees of his 
safety. His trial and execution in 1958 was in 
defiance of the guarantees given Yugoslavia. 

Polish Premier Wladyslaw Gomulka (who, like 
Nagy, had been “rehabilitated” in 1956) was 
luckier. He won increased independence from 
Moscow and, in mid-1957, negotiated an $18.9 
million purchase of U.S. surpluses, $30 million 
in U.S. loans and nearly $1 million in grants for 
scholarly exchanges from The Ford and Rocke- 
feller foundations. U.S. aid to Poland continues 
but, in Oct. 1958 Gomulka, too, was demanding 
an end to “revisionism” in the Polish Communist 
party. 

Tito, meanwhile, as the principal revisionist, 
was out of the family again. The Yugoslav party’s 
April 1958 congress was boycotted by the Com- 
munist bloc and its program was severely criti- 
cized by Khrushchev. 

In the debate over revisionism, experts point 
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out, the Chinese Communists played a key role. 
Before the Hungarian revolt the Chinese chief of 
state (Mao Tse-tung) apparently favored more in- 
dependence for the satellites and encouraged the 
Polish government in its bid for independence. 
As late as Feb. 1957, Mao applied the same 
philosophy to his own Communist domain. “Let a 
hundred flowers blossom,” he declared, “and a 
hundred schools of thought contend.” But by 
July 1957, after a wave of criticisms from Chinese 
students and intellectuals, Peiping ended its 
gardening experiment with the observation, 
“... poisonous weeds can be got rid of only when 
they are let come out of the soil.” 

Peiping fully supported Moscow’s action in 
crushing the Hungarian revolution and Mao was 
said to have approved of the execution of Nagy. 
And the future? Scholars are still debating the 
significance of this zigzag debate within the 
Communist world. Some say that the events of 
1956-57 demonstrated to the Kremlin that “re- 
visionism” was a threat to the entire Communist 
system. Others argue that the five years since 
Stalin’s death have been a transition period and 
that it is normal for Soviet policy to waver and 
zigzag in such times. 

Poland is a particularly perplexing case. Soviet 
military overseers have been withdrawn (although 
Soviet troops are still stationed in Poland under 
the Warsaw Pact). The Roman Catholic church 
enjoys considerably more freedom (although there 
is a running battle of words and nerves between 
the government and the cardinal primate). 

And China poses an even more intriguing prob- 
lem. Observers agree that, from the beginning of 
the Communist movement in China, the relation- 
ship with Moscow has been unusual. Stalin ac- 
tually supported the Nationalist (Kuomintang) 
government of Chiang Kai-shek in its war with 
Japan and in its claim to be the legitimate gov- 
ernment of China even though it was, throughout 
the 1920's, '30’s and '40’s, engaged in an on- 
again, off-again civil war with the Communists. 
By 1950, however, the Communists occupied all 
China and were linked with Moscow in a treaty 
of friendship, alliance and mutual aid. 

Economic relationships between Moscow and 


Peiping have also differed from Moscow's pat- 
tern of strict control over satellite economies. 
Instead of draining China the Soviets have ex- 
tended aid estimated at $2%2 billion between 
1949-56 (three-fourths military aid). At present, 
observers believe, Soviet aid has been replaced 
by greatly expanded trade (80% of Red China’s 
trade is with the Communist bloc), though the 
terms of trade are thought to be high for Peiping. 

An interesting question was raised during the 
Middle East crisis in mid-1958. The initial Soviet 
position was that an immediate summit meeting 
should be held to resolve the “crisis” of U.S.- 
British intervention in Lebanon and Jordan. At 
the height of the crisis, when it appeared that a 
summit conference might be arranged within the 
UN Security Council, Khrushchev flew to Peiping 
to confer with Mao. Perhaps because Mao vetoed 
any conference in which Chiang Kai-shek’s gov- 
ernment (as members of the Security Council) 
would participate, or perhaps because both Mao 
and Khrushchev had a meeting of minds based 
on other joint considerations, the summit idea 
was suddenly dropped. 

Some observers speculate that China’s impor- 
tance in the Moscow-Peiping axis has been vastly 
underestimated. In any event, Soviet diplomacy 
in the Middle East was soon overshadowed by 
Chinese shooting diplomacy in the Taiwan Strait. 

Gov. Adlai Stevenson, who visited the Soviet 
Union in the summer of 1958, reported another 
slant on Moscow-Peiping relations. Whenever he 
commented in Moscow on the future population 
growth of Red China, his Soviet hosts quickly 
replied, “Which is another reason for better 
Soviet-American relations.” 


. WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How important, to U.S. long-term interests, are 
conflicts within the Communist bloc—either be- 
tween Moscow and the satellites or between Mos- 
cow and Peiping? Do such possibilities of weak- 
ness suggest any opportunities for U.S. policy? 
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“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, we 
cannot live in peace; in the end, one or the other 
will triumph—a funeral dirge will be sung over the 
Soviet Republic or over worid capitalism.” 
—Vladimir |. Lenin, founder of the Soviet state. 

Khrushchev, 40 years later, used similar lan- 
guage: “Whether you like it or not, history is on 
our side; we will bury you!” 

Whether these two pronouncements of Com- 
munist doctrine do or do not mean the same thing 
is a puzzle not just for the scholar, but also for 
Western statesmen who must base their policies, 
in part, on their estimate of Communist inten- 
tions. The consensus among U.S. scholars and 
statesmen alike is, yes—the meaning is the same. 

But there is less agreement on how the Kremlin 
expects to go about “burying” the West. 

Many observers maintain that Khrushchev is 
not talking about an inevitable nuclear war with 
the West. Rather, they say, he and his colleagues 
believe fervently that communism will win with- 
out war—or rather, in an all-out economic war. 
Commenting on Soviet plans to surpass U.S. meat 
and dairy production in 3-5 years, Khrushchev 
used this image: “Such production will be a 
deadly torpedo against the capitalist world and 
a weapon more powerful than the H-bomb. It 
will influence those who still doubt and will 
cause them more and more to come over to our 
side.” 

Other observers believe that there is still an 
important place in Communist doctrine for 
war. The Soviet Union is prepared for war—nuclear 
war—and has used the threat of war in its diplo- 
macy. (During the 1956 Suez crisis, as Anglo- 
French forces fought in Egypt, Khrushchev hinted 
that rockets might “rain” on London and Paris.) 

“Peaceful coexistence,” in other words, may be 
a convenient theme for Soviet diplomacy (both 
Stalin and Khrushchev have used it) but war is 
still a possibility. 

President Eisenhower, commenting on Khrush- 
chev’s “bury” theme, warned: 

“It would be a grave error not to take this 
kind of threat literally. This theme has been 
Communist doctrine for a hundred years. You will 
recall that there was once a dictator named 


Hitler who also said he would bury us...Not 
enough people took him at his word. We shall 
not make that mistake again.” 


Are the Communists realists? In his last State 
of the Union Message (Jan. 1953) President 
Truman said: 

“There is something | would say to Stalin: You 
claim belief in Lenin’s prophecy that one stage in 
the development of Communist society would be 
war between your world and ours. But Lenin was 
a preatomic man, who viewed society and history 
with preatomic eyes. Something profound has 
happened since he wrote. War has changed its 
shape and its dimension. It cannot now be a 
‘stage’ in the development of anything save ruin 
for your regime and your homeland.” 

Within the Communist world scientists are 
working with the same mysteries of power and 
destruction as are Western scientists. Their weap- 
onry is on a par with the West’s. They are cer- 
tainly aware of the probability of “mutual suicide” 
in an all-out nuclear war. And, presumably, they 
are motivated by some of the same instincts of 
self-preservation—of their lives and of their sys- 
tem—as are the people and leaders of the rest 
of the world. 

Is it possible that Communist leaders are 
prisoners of a doctrine that has been outmoded 
by the atom? It is not, some say, impossible; on 
the other hand, the success of Soviet tactics 
short of war might make war unnecessary. 


What do we know about Communist doctrine? Sir 
Winston Churchill, in the first month of World 
War II, commented, “I cannot forecast to you the 
action of Russia. It is a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma; but perhaps there is a 
key. That key is Russian national interest.” 
Whether the doctrinal problem is “revision- 
ism,” which we examined in section 2 of this 
fact sheet, or “inevitability” of war with the 
capitalist states, there are many experts on Com- 
munist theory who believe that national interest 
is the key factor in Communist foreign policy— 
whether the Soviet Union’s, China’s or Yugo- 
slavia’s. In the latter case, they say, Soviet and 
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Yugoslav national interests (as Khrushchev and 
Tito see them) are in conflict and communism has 
not been able to overcome the conflict. In the 
case of the Soviet Union and China, national 
interests seem to agree at the moment and there 
is no apparent conflict. In the case of most of 
the satellites, Soviet interests prevail because 
of overwhelming Russian power and Russian 
troops on the spot. — 

Experts who hold this view point out that the 
withdrawal of Lenin’s government in 1919-22 
from areas which had been foreign policy targets 
of the Tsarist Russian government (the Baltic, 
Poland, the Balkans, the Dardenelles and the 
Middle East) was inevitable and natural because 
of Russia’s exhaustion from World War | and the 
need to build the new Communist regime. 

Since World War II Soviet foreign policy has, 
they point out, reasserted itself in these same 
areas. The Baltic states have been absorbed, 
Poland is a satellite, as are three of the Balkan 
states; and Soviet diplomacy has been increas- 
ingly active in the whole Middle East. 

Soviet support—with arms, aid and trade—of 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic, in his Middle Eastern ambitions, is a 
case in point. This support continues even though 
the Communist party is banned in the U.A.R. 

Two possible explanations have been offered. 
First, that the long-range Communist tactic is to 
use Nasser until he can be subverted. Second, 
that world revolution on behalf of communism is 
less important than fulfilling historic Russian 
ambitions to gain a voice in Middle Eastern 
affairs. Nor are these two possibilities mutually 
contradictory. 

What is the outlook? The Communist and non- 
Communist worlds have coexisted since 1917 — 
although not always peacefully. At any rate, the 
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“inevitable conflict” between communism and 
the “capitalist” states has not yet taken place. 

Meanwhile, changes have been taking place all 
over the world. The mid-19th century brand of 
capitalism, which Marx analyzed in building his 
theories, has given way to a vastly different eco- 
nomic system. Even such basic Marxian concepts 
as the limit to the availability of natural resources 
and energy have been voided by modern science 
and technology. 

The old patterns of colonialism have also been 
violently wrenched by the passage of time, and 
economic revolutions—however slow—are taking 
place in underdeveloped lands. 

And, some observers point out, revolutionary 
changes may also be taking place in at least the 
Soviet sector of the Communist world. Regardless 
of Communist doctrine, and some attempts to 
make Communist science conform, Soviet science 
is unquestionably flourishing. And, regardless of 
Communist theories of a classless society, new 
managerial and professional classes have arisen 
in the expanding Soviet society—and they do re- 
ceive incentives and better wages than the 
“worker” and “peasant” classes. 

What these changes add up to — in the light of 
Communist doctrine and the national interests 
of the Communist states—may well be the most 
important single question for the people, and 
their governments, in the non-Communist world. 


_ WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


In your opinion, how much chance do the 
Communists have of winning their objectives with- 
out war? With war? Which is more likely? What 
is the chance of continued coexistence, without 
war, and with victory for neither side? 
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“Repeatedly, the Russians have made inroads 
into the non-Communist world by their astuteness, 
their alertness and their willingness to change 
methods. We forget... that Russian policy is not 
only what happened in Hungary. If it were only 
a question of a policy of military oppression, we 
would have...a more easily defeated adversary. 
But Russian policy is also military withdrawal 
from Finland; it is the Soviet signature on the 
Austrian... Treaty and subsequent military with- 
drawal from that country; it is also Russian acqui- 
escence in the recent modifications in Polish 
communism; it is political support of the non- 
Communist nationalist movements in Asia and 
Africa, and economic aid to the countries of these 
regions. It is, most of all, an almost continuous 
propaganda refrain which calls for action to re- 
duce the danger of nuclear warfare, coupled with 
proposals for a great variety of approaches to 
this fundamental international problem.”—Sen. 
J. William Fulbright (Dem. Ark.), June 1958. 

The early years of Soviet foreign policy have 
sometimes been characterized as a period of “‘iso- 
lationism.” Following the successful Bolshevik 


Two NATO partners of the U.S. are benefiting from modest Com- 
munist aid: 1 Iceland has $5 million in East German credits for 
construction of 5 ships. 2 Turkey obtained $10 million in credits 
at a time of acute shortage in foreign exchange. Credits include aid 
in construction of glass and caustic soda factories. Communist aid 
activities in Latin America (not on map) have not been extensive, 
may total $8 million, mostly to Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. In 
3 Africa, aid activity has been insignificant. The Communists have 
been extremely active in 4 the Middle East, however. In the U.A.R. 
Egypt is believed to have received $235 million in economic credits 
and $250 million in military credits, most of it repayable, with 
interest, in cotton exports; Syria is believed to have received $194 
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revolution in 1917, Lenin disengaged Russia from 
World War | by a treaty (Brest-Litovsk) with Ger- 
many which was, in fact, a retreat. But it was a 
retreat, according to official party history, “when 
the forces of the enemy are obviously superior 
to our own, in order to prepare with the utmost 
energy for a new offensive.” 

The “new offensive” was on neither the diplo- 
matic nor the military front; it was an attempt to 
build communism in “one country” and “to 
strengthen the chain of the revolutionary move- 
ment in the countries of the West and East... 
to facilitate the victory of the working people of 
the whole world over capitalism.” 

The training of foreign Communists in Russia— 
to be sent back to their own countries as agita- 
tors, propagandists and revolutionaries — dates 
back to the earliest days of the Soviet republic. 
It is basic to Communist doctrine that “social- 
ism” cannot be secure as long as it is “sur- 
rounded by a capitalist world.” It followed that 
“the victory of the proletarian revolution in the 
capitalist countries is a matter of vital concern 
to the people of the U.S.S.R.” 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


Tactics of Moscow-trained revolutionaries in- 
clude infiltration of labor organization (the 
Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions claimed 92,678,520 members in 76 coun- 
tries in 1957; it is opposed by the democratically- 
oriented International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions with 55,241,998 members in 82 
countries, 1956). Tactics also include organiza- 
tion of local Communist parties to work within 
the political framework of target countries (for 
example, Communist participation in “popular 
front” governments in France and Spain in the 
1930's). 

According to Soviet figures there were, in 1935, 
over 3 million Communists in 76 national Com- 
munist parties. In Nov. 1956, membership (still 
in 76 countries) had climbed to “in the vicinity 
of 32 million”"—17 million in Europe (including 
the Soviet Union), 14 million in Asia (including 
China) and the rest in Africa, the Americas and 
Australia. 

Historically the ties between the Soviet Com- 
munist party and all other Communist parties 
have been close. But at critical periods in the 
history of Soviet foreign policy, important differ- 
ences have arisen which, in some cases, caused 
serious damage to the foreign Communist party. 

Thus the Soviet pact with Hitler at the out- 
break of World War II created consternation in 
the ranks of the underground Communist party 
in Nazi Germany as well as in the Communist 
parties of the West. Soviet repression of the 1956 
Hungarian revolution created upheavals every- 
where and mass defections in the Communist 
parties of Italy and France. Both the British and 
American Communist parties have dwindled in 
significance in the last 15 years, partly as a result 
of doctrinal disputes with Moscow, partly because 


of financial and organizational shortcomings. In 
the U.S. many of its leaders have been prosecuted 
in the courts. 

Over 30 national Communist parties are operat- 
ing illegally and underground (Greece, Portugal, 
Spain, United Arab Republic, West Germany, etc.). 
The heaviest concentration of Communist party 
membership outside the Communist world is in 
four countries: Italy, Indonesia, France and India. 
One of the few democratically elected Communist 
governments in the world is that of the indian 
state of Kerala. 

Policy coordination of the various Communist 
parties in the world was formerly in the hands of 
the Kremlin-dominated Comintern (Communist 
International), founded in 1917 and abandoned 
in 1943 as a concession to the Soviet Union's 
Western wartime allies. The Cominform (Com- 
munist Information Bureau) was set up in 1947 
for similar policy coordination purposes but was 
abandoned in 1956, presumably as a concession 
to Yugoslavia. At present there is no similar, overt 
international Communist party organization. 


After this brief review of Soviet foreign policy, 
what comparisons and contrasts would you make 
with U.S. foreign policy during this same period? 
In what areas (international communism, aggres- 
sion, economic policies, etc.) have the Soviets 
been most “astute” and successful? In what areas 
has U.S. policy been particularly effective? 

In the map below (and the accompanying text) 
are comparisons of the aid programs of the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union in a few selected countries. 
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Russia’s invasion of Poland in 1939 and the 
brief Russo-Finnish War of 1939-40 were the So- 
viet Union’s earliest significant ventures in mili- 
tary aggression. Poland was then partitioned be- 
tween Russia and Germany and Finland ceded 
territory to the Soviets. 

The Baltic republics of Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia were occupied outright by Soviet troops 
in 1939, while the Russo-German pact was in 
force, and were incorporated into the Soviet Union 
the following year. (The U.S. does not recognize 
the annexation.) 

A somewhat less direct brand of aggression was 
practiced at the close of World War I! when vic- 
torious Soviet and Western allied troops met deep 
in the heart of Central Europe. With the sole ex- 
ception of Austria, the areas liberated by Soviet 
troops fell prey (by 1948) to Communist control, 
through a variety of devices, none of which in- 
cluded free elections. 

Communist take overs in Albania, Yugoslavia 
and China were engineered by local Communist 
groups although some of the leaders (like Tito) 


YOU THINK? 


How do they differ in method and intent? Bear- 
ing in mind that the U.S. had a head start, would 
you say that U.S. aid (in these countries) is doing 
a better or poorer job than Soviet aid—in terms 
of the needs of these countries, in terms of U.S. 
and Soviet objectives? Comparing the economic 
power of the Soviet Union and the U.S., would 
you say the U.S. could (or should) do a more 
effective job in the economic field? What are the 
most useful tools for U.S. foreign policy? 


U. S. GRANTS AND LOANS 
TO THESE SAME COUNTRIES 


As of December 1957 


1 Iceland has received about $38 million in 
U.S. aid, mostly to help meet foreign exchange 
shortages arising from an unfavorable balance of 
trade. 2 Turkey, as a NATO partner, has received 
undisclosed amounts of military aid from the U.S. 
and $549 million in economic assistance, much 
of it technical assistance (“Point 4”). Argentina 
and Brazil (not on map) have received a total of 
$509 million and Uruguay, about $1.5 million in 
U.S. assistance. U.S. aid to 3 Africa totaled $210 
million up to Mar. 1958—principally to Libya, 
Ethiopia, Morocco, Liberia and Tunisia. U.S. aid 


AGGRESSION—DIRECT AND INDIRECT 


were Moscow-trained. 

Soviet operations in northern Iran (Azerbaijan) 
in 1946 included military occupation and an 
attempt to set up an autonomous puppet govern- 
ment. This campaign was given up, however, after 
the issue was raised in the UN Security Council. 
This is the most recent occasion in which Soviet 
troops moved beyond the Communist orbit for 
aggressive purposes. 

The massing of Soviet troops at sensitive bor- 
der spots plus direct support to non-Russian Com- 
munist guerillas and revolutionaries, however, 
have taken place since. Both tactics were used in 
1947 against Greece (the incident which ied to 
the Truman Doctrine and U.S. military and eco- 
nomic aid to Greece and Turkey). Soviet troop 
maneuvers were carried out, on Russia’s southern 
borders, during the Middle East crises of 1956 
and 1958. 

In the Korean and Vietnamese wars it was 
the Communist Chinese who took the most direct 
part in the hostilities. The Soviet Union did, how- 
ever, provide military equipment, advice, finan- 
cial assistance and propaganda support. 

In the area of propaganda the Soviets have 
become increasingly active since Stalin’s death 
in 1953. Diplomatic visits by top Soviet officials 
included Britain in 1956 but have been concen- 
trated in the underdeveloped areas on the south- 
ern borders of the Communist world. Cultural 
exchanges, educational exchanges, mass transla- 
tion of Communist propaganda into local lan- 
guages and dialects, participation in trade fairs 
and exhibits, etc., are all part of the pattern. 

In international radio broadcasts it is estimated 
that the Soviets spend more money just to jam 
U.S. broadcasts than the U.S. spends on its entire 
overseas broadcasting operation. 
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ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE 


Use of the growing economic power of the 
Communist bloc as an instrument of foreign pol- 
icy is a recent development, experts say. Some 
economists are also quick to caution that it may 
be unfair to attribute all Communist trade expan- 
sion to political motives. Nonetheless, Khrush- 
chev frankly admitted in 1955, “We value trade 
least for economic reasons and most for political 
purposes.” 


Trade—In the period 1952-56 total Communist 
bloc trade with the non-Communist world in- 
creased in value by 77%. About 60% of all this 
trade was with the industrialized West; the bal- 
ance was with the underdeveloped world, includ- 
ing Yugoslavia. 

Of this trade, the Eastern European satellites 
accounted for about 50%; the Soviet Union, 29% 
and Communist China, the remaining 21%. 

In spite of this increase in volume, only a 
small part of the non-Communist world’s trade is 
with the Communist bloc—about 6% in 1957. 

Principal trading partners have been—in 
Europe, Yugoslavia and Iceland; in the Middle 
East, Iran, Turkey and the United Arab Republic; 
in Asia, Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya and Pakistan; in Latin America, 
Argentina, Brazil, Cuba and Uruguay. 

How important to these countries is Communist 
bloc trade? About one-third of all Afghanistan's 
foreign trade is with the U.S.S.R. The Communist 
bloc is committed to take well over one-half of 
all Egyptian cotton in a long-term contract with 
the U.A.R. The Communist bloc is also buying 
between one-third and one-half of Ceylon’s rub- 
ber exports. Cotton and rubber, the major exports 
of the U.A.R. and Ceylon, are surplus on Western 
markets. 


Aid—Current foreign aid spending by the Com- 
munist bloc is estimated at $500 million a year 
(compared with U.S. appropriations of $3.5 bil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1958-59). U.S. government 
estimates place total Communist foreign aid, by 
the end of 1957, at $1.9 billion (U.S. aid, which 
started earlier, reaches more countries and in- 
volves a higher content of military aid, had 
reached $62 billion by that date). 

Over 90% of all Soviet aid has been concen- 
trated in Afghanistan, India, Indonesia, United 
Arab Republic and Yugoslavia. The total Soviet 
aid program in these countries is more than 
double Western aid to these same countries. 

Of the $1.9 billion in Communist aid, about 
$378 million consisted of credits for the pur- 
chase of arms by Afghanistan, the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt and Syria) and Yemen. Another 
$464 million was credits extended to Yugoslavia 
(only about $55 million of this is believed to 
have been spent and another $250 million was 
“postponed” when Soviet-Yugoslav relations 
cooled during 1958). About 65% of all Commu- 
nist aid is provided by the Soviet Union and most 
of the rest by the European satellites. China’s aid 
program is modest —“a highway in Yemen, rice 
and cloth to Indonesia,” according to Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 

The terms of Communist foreign aid are par- 
ticularly interesting. Most of the aid consists of 
intermediate and long-term credits at low interest 
rates—usually 242%. Outright grants are seldom 
involved. The U.S., on the other hand, does make 
outright grants and frequently accepts payments 
in local currency which it then relends for de- 
velopment purposes. U.S. interest rates on loans 
and credits, however, are higher —varying between 
to 52%. 
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and $250 million in military credits, most of it repayable, with 
interest, in cotton exports; Syria is believed to have received $194 
million in economic credits and $100 million in military credits. 
All the arms promised are believed to have been delivered. The 
economic aid included a petroleum refinery in Syria and, in Egypt, 
a nuclear physics laboratory, an experimental atomic reactor, seven 
bridges and a radio transmitter. Yemen, also associated with the 
U.A.R., is believed to have received economic credits worth $16 
million and military credits worth $3 million—also a flood of 
technicians. In 5 Afghanistan Communist aid is believed to total 
$136 million economic aid, $25 million military aid. Projects in- 
clude road and airport construction, hydroelectric and irrigation 
projects, petroleum storage tanks, silos, flour mills, bakery, vehicle 
repair shops, taxis and buses, etc. 6 India got the first major offer 
of Soviet aid to a non-Communist country — a steel plant at Bhilai 
to be completed this year, on a 12-year, 242% loan. India has 
accepted a total of $300 million in credits from the Communist 
bloc. Projects include oil drilling and coal mining equipment, opti- 
cat factory, heavy-machine building plant, etc. Communist China 
has extended a $16 million grant to 7 Ceylon to help finance a 
5-year rubber tree replanting program. Ceylon has also received 
about $44 million in Communist credits, involving projects such as 
the construction of a sugar factory, cement plants, flood rehabilita- 
tion, etc. Czech industrial machinery and scientific and technical 
assistance are also included in this figure. The U.S. State Dept. 
estimates that 8 Burma has received about $30 million in Com- 
munist “gifts” for which Burma will pay with matching “gifts” of 
rice. The Communist-aided projects include a technological insti- 
tute, hotel, hospital, cultural and sports center, theatre, conference 
hall and permanent agricultural and industrial exhibition. Burma 
has also received about $12 million to finance irrigation projects, 
an agricultural implement factory and construction of a textile 
factory. 9 Indonesia has received credits totaling $109 million 
and another $20 million offer from Communist China is pending. 
The initial credit is for economic development—resources surveys, 
industrial equipment, imported building materials, training of tech- 
nicians, etc. 10 Cambodia benefited from Communist China’s first 
venture into foreign aid —a grant of $22.4 million, plus the services 
of Chinese technicians, for the construction of textile mills, cement, 
paper and plywood factories, irrigation, rural development, roads, 
bridges, etc. 11 Nepal has a $13 million grant from China. 
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In retrospect, some analysts of U.S.-Soviet 
relations since World War II divide this period 
into four phases which, in shorthand, might be 
described as follows: 


1. Efforts at cooperation — The UN was estab- 


lished in the closing years of the war. With some 
mutual compromises, the U.S. and the Soviet 
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Union, together with their allies, agreed on the 
framework of the organization, including the great 
power veto. In 1946 — while it still had a monopoly 
on atomic weapons — the U.S. offered to share its 
atomic secrets and to internationalize atomic 
control (“Baruch Plan”). This the Soviets rejected 
as, in 1947, they rejected participation in the 
Marshall Plan European recovery program. 
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2. Containment — U.S.-Soviet relations entered 
the cold war with Soviet intervention in Iran 
(1946), involvement in the Greek civil war (1947), 
Berlin blockade (1948), etc. The U.S. responded 
with the Truman Doctrine (1947) and the eco- 
nomic and military build up of Western Europe 
(Marshall Plan and NATO). This Western build up 
has been characterized as “containment” of Com- 
munist aggression. 


3. Massive retaliation The U.S. atomic mo- 
nopoly was broken in 1949 with the detonation 
of a Soviet atomic device. Both the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union proceeded to develop H-bombs (U.S. 
by 1952, Soviets by 1953). In 1954 Secretary of 
State Dulles announced a policy of “massive re- 
taliation” — development of U.S. military capacity 
“to retaliate, instantly, by means and at places 
of our own choosing.” 


4. Economic competition —Since 1955 Com- 
munist bloc trade with the rest of the world has 
grown considerably. At the same time, the Com- 
munist countries have launched a foreign aid 
program. Both the trade and aid are concentrated 
in relatively few countries of the world —some 
key countries in the Middle East and along the 
southern edge of the Eurasian continent. Experts 
differ in their interpretations of Communist mo- 


tives. Some point out that in the past Communist 
foreign trade was abnormally low and that it is 
“normal” for these nations to expand their trade 
as their economic systems grow. But whatever 
the Communist motives, new problems are created 
for the U.S. in its trade and aid relations with 
the rest of the world. 

Following are some expert opinions on U.S. 
policies. Which do you agree and disagree with? 
How effective is U.S. policy in dealing with the 
realities of Communist power in the world? 


“American policy is conducted on the assump- 
tion, as a working hypothesis, that free govern- 
ments in the long run are going to prevail and 


despotic governments in the long run are going 


to go under...We believe that it is almost certain 
that there will be an evolutionary change, prob- 
ably evolutionary; conceivably it could be revo- 
lutionary, but it does not seem likely. And, indeed, 
already there is a trend in the Soviet Union to 
somewhat greater personal freedom, somewhat 
greater freedom cf expression, somewhat greater 
enjoyment by people of the fruits of their la- 
bor...”—Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
July 1957. 


“If we are to plan with any degree of hard 
realism, we must expect the Russians not only will 
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million up to Mar. 1958—principally to Libya, 
Ethiopia, Morocco, Liberia and Tunisia. U.S. aid 
in # the Middle East goes to all the nations of 
that area except Syria, The Sudan, Yemen and the 
sheikhdoms. Aid to Egypt reached $61 million by 
1956 when all aid was suspended because of the 
Suez crisis and the cotton-for-arms deal between 
Egypt and the Communist bloc. Some aid projects 
were resumed in 1958. 5 Afghanistan has re- 
ceived about $52 million in U.S. aid, largely con- 
centrated on an agricultural and hydroelectric 
project some distance from the capital. This is 
one of the U.S. aid projects that has received con- 
siderable criticism in Congress. 6 India has re- 
ceived a total of $408 million in U.S. aid, including 
agricultural and rural development assistance, 
railroad construction, power and irrigation con- 
struction, malaria control and sale of surplus U.S. 
grains at favorable prices and long-term, low in- 
terest credits. In 1958 India received a loan of 
$225 million (through the Development Loan Fund 
and the U.S. Export-Import Bank) to help weather 
a financial crisis arising out of a continuing un- 
favorable trade balance. 7 Ceylon has received a 
total of $11 million in U.S. economic aid, mostly 
economic development activities and programs 
designed to improve the level of technical skills. 
8 Burma is receiving no U.S. aid at the present 
time but, in the past, received a total of about 
$25 million. U.S. technical assistance ceased in 
1953 at Burma’s request; but in 1957 a $25 mil- 
lion development loan was granted, supplemented 
by a $17.3 million loan in Burmese currency. 

9 Indonesia has received a total of $261 mil- 
lion in U.S. aid—technical assistance, malaria con- 
trol, strengthening and arming of national police, 
expansion of electrical power facilities and im- 
provement of transportation. 10 Cambodia has re- 
ceived $102 million in U.S. aid, including defense 
support and technical assistance. 11 Nepal has 
received $14 million in U.S. grants. 


maintain but actually will increase their rate of 
forward industrial and economic development.... 
And let us not underestimate the potential power 
of Red China. It is on this basis that | must con- 
clude that our relative strength is ebbing.” 
—H. Rowan Gaither, Chairman of the Security 
Resources Panel of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, April 1958. 


“We do NOT believe that the ‘cold war’ can be 
ended by a formula of words, so long as the basic 
creed of international communism requires world 
rule...We DO believe that the Soviet Union, like 
the U.S., would like to reduce the economic bur- 
den of modern armaments. We also believe that 
the Soviet Union, under present conditions, does 
not want war. Therefore, some common ground 
exists.”—John Foster Dulles, June 1958. 


“Russia’s resources are unmeasured; her ener- 
gies immense, and they are all harnessed to over- 
taking the U.S. in every field. It is wishful thinking 
at its worst, and most dangerous, to think, let 
alone pretend, that the Soviet system is about to 
collapse. It isn’t. it is here to stay and we may 
as well face it...”—Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, Oct. 
1958. 

“...It strikes me as a dangerous thing for us to 
assume that our security must depend indefinitely 
on keeping the Russians from shouldering their 
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part of the responsibility ali industrialized na- 
tions bear for giving...aid and guidance to the 
underdeveloped ones....The fact is that we in 
the West are, of course, engaged in a competition 
with Russia, but it is not the kind of competition 
the Russians claim it is; we are not pursuing the 
same objectives, we are not at the same stage of 
development, our tasks are not similar. The real 
competition is rather to see which of us moves 
most rapidly and successfully to the solution of 
his own particular problems, and to the fulfill- 
ment of his own peculiar ideals.”—George F. 
Kennan, former U.S. Ambassador to U.S.S.R., 
1957. 

“[Communism] has proclaimed for over a gen- 
eration now...the irreconcilability of its system 
with that of the free world. Of course, ‘peaceful 
coexistence’ has reappeared periodically as a 
Soviet slogan...It did not stop the Berlin block- 
ade, the Greek civil war and the Korean aggres- 
sion. After the Geneva ‘summit’ conference, 
‘peaceful coexistence’ did not restrain the Soviet 
Union from fomenting a crisis in the Middle East 
or from brutally suppressing the Hungarian revo- 
lution... Both their doctrine and their internal 
dynamism will impel the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China to try to encourage every dissatis- 
faction and to fill every vacuum.”—The “Rocke- 
feller Report,” 1958. 
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SECTION |— Basic approaches to U.S. policy 
toward the Communist powers. 


Which of the following possibilities, in your 
] opinion, does the U.S. need to take into 
account in building a realistic, long-term for- 
eign policy? (Check all choices you agree with, 
avoiding contradictions. If you are uncertain, 
or feel you do not have enough evidence to 
answer “yes” or “no” check “can't answer”): 


O a. 
O b. 
Oc. 


Oe. 


Oh. 
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Di. 
Ok. 
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Yes. 
No. 
Can't answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can't answer 


Yes. 


No. 
Can't answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can’t answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can’t answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can’t answer 


Yes. 

No. 

Can’t answer 
Yes. 


No. 
Can't answer 


It is possible for Commu- 
nist societies to match the 
West in technology, produc- 
tion and satisfaction of con- 
sumer wants. 


A serious conflict in na- 
tional interests, between 
the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, is possible. 


Further revolutions in satel- 
lite Europe are possible. 


An “evolution” of Commu- 
nist society, leading toward 
greater personal freedom, is 
possible at least in the 
Soviet Union. 


As the Communist states 
grow in economic power we 
can expect greater cold war 
emphasis on economic 
competition. 


All-out war with the Com- 
munist powers is always a 
possibility for which the 
West must be prepared. 


The West can best prevent 
the further spread of com- 
munism through adequate 
military preparedness. 


All-out war is unlikely; U.S. 
must concentrate on world 
economic and social devel- 
opment. 


Piistory, 
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Ss. 
icy must, under our democratic system, 


_ be made by the people. What basic direc 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should 
- follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 
Discuss the facts, make up your mind 


SECTION Iil— Specific U.S. policies to deal 
with the Communist powers. 


Which of the following policies (proposed and 
in effect) deal realistically with the Commu- 
nist powers? (Check all choices you agree with, 
avoiding contradictions): 


a. 
O ¢. 


d. 


0 e. 
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&. 


Oh. 
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Comment: 


Western embargo on trade in strategic ma- 
terials with the Communist bloc. 


U.S. total embargo on trade with Commu- 
nist China. 


Concentration of U.S. foreign aid in coun- 
tries which are U.S. military allies. 


U.S. commitments to reduce trade barriers 
and expand trade in the non-Communist 
world. 


U.S. military and economic assistance to 
Yugoslavia. 


U.S. economic assistance to Poland. 


U.S. refusal to have full diplomatic relations 
with Communist Albania, Bulgaria, China, 
Hungary and Rumania. 


Present level of U.S. information programs 
overseas. 


U.S. assumption that communism in its 
present form is a passing phase. 


Photos by: Chinese News Service, Hamilton Wright, Look Magazine, Richard 
C. Rowson, United Nations, Wide World Photos, Yugoslavia Information Office 
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World attentions were focused, in the early 
summer of 1958, on a rebellion against the pro- 
Western government of Lebanon. There was some 
evidence the civil war was encouraged if not in- 
spired by Cairo. But when the Middle East ex- 
ploded, it was in an unexpected quarter — Iraq — 
and before summer was over the world was once 
more on the brink of war. 

Since World War II the Western “big three” — 
Britain, France and the U. S.—have been con- 
cerned over two potential threats to peace, stabil- 
ity and Western interests in the Middle East: 

1. The rising tide of Arab nationalism, espe- 
cially what som. observers call the virulent, anti- 
Western, anti-!sraeli brand of nationalism sym- 
bolized by Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

2. Soviet penetration in the Middle East, either 
directly by armed force or indirectly through its 
support (and lately perhaps even manipulation) 
of Arab nationalism. 

The first threat, if carried to the extreme, could 
plunge the entire area into war or subvert it to 
an anti-Western government, might wipe Israel 
from the map, could cut Europe off from 75% of 
its normal oil supplies and deny the West the use 
of the vital Suez Canal. 

The second threat, if carried to the extreme, 
competent observers say, could mean World War 

In recent years the Western allies have tried to 
deal with these possibilities in various ways. In 
1955, with U. S. encouragement, Britain joined 
with Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and one Arab state — 
lraq—in the regional defense arrangement, the 
Baghdad Pact. The U. S. has since joined several 
of the pact’s committees and is now virtually a 
“full partner.” The remaining Arab states in the 
area — with the exception of Lebanon — have op- 
posed the pact from its signing as an “instrument 
of Western imperialism.” 

Also in 1955 Nasser attempted to buy arms in 
the West. Rebuffed, he concluded a $250 million 
arms-for-cotton deal with the Soviet bloc. The 
West retaliated (in 1956) by canceling offers to 
help finance Egypt’s proposed Aswan Dam. In a 
matter of weeks Egypt nationalized the Suez Ca- 
nal. Three months later Anglo-French forces had 


joined Israeli forces in an invasion of Egypt which 
produced, instead of the hoped-for collapse of the 
Nasser regime, an Anglo-French retreat in the face 
of UN pressure sponsored by the U. S. 

Further Soviet arms deals —with Syria and Yem- 
en—induced the Western allies to bolster Is- 
rael’s military needs. And in Mar. 1957 Congress 
armed the President with the “Eisenhower Doc- 
trine,” which authorized him to use U. S. troops in 
defense of any Middle Eastern nation asking for 
help “against overt armed aggression from any 
nation controlled by international communism.” 

In Feb. 1958 Egypt and Syria merged into a 
single state, the United Arab Republic, under Nas- 
ser’s leadership. Jordan and the former govern- 
ment of Iraq, as if to offset Nasser’s growing in- 
fluence, also merged into a federal state. Iraq, 
the only Arab member of the Western-sponsored 
Baghdad Pact, specifically retained membership 
in the alliance. 

In April near civil war broke out in Lebanon, 
and the pro-Western Lebanese government ac- 
cused the U.A.R. of fomenting the rebellion with 
radio propaganda and of aiding the rebels with 
arms and reinforcements across the Syrian bor- 
der. A UN observer team sent to the scene re- 
ported no evidence of infiltration — although the 
team was unable to inspect the entire border or 
make night observations. 

The Western allies watched the situation in 
Lebanon with concern. Although the State Depart- 
ment indicated that the Eisenhower Doctrine 
would not be invoked, it admitted the possibility 
of U. S. armed support to the Lebanese govern- 
ment, if requested. 

Suddenly, on July 14, revolution in Iraq ex- 
ploded. Army officers led by Gen. Abdul Karim el- 
Kassem overthrew the pro-Western government, 
assassinated the king and prime minister and 
proclaimed a republic. Within hours the Soviet 
Union and the U.A.R. recognized the revolution- 
ary government. Within 24 hours of the Iraqi revo- 
lution U. S. troops landed in Lebanon, and two 
days later British troops were air lifted to Jordan. 

There were immediate protests from Cairo and 
Moscow — as well as from neutralist capitals of 
the world. Nasser interrupted a vacation in Yugo- 
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slavia to fly to Moscow. Soviet troops opened ma- 
neuvers near Turkey, Iran and the Black Sea area. 
On July 19 all Soviet forces were ordered into a 
“constant state of readiness.” And Moscow warned 
the U. S. that the Soviets possess “ballistic rock- 
ets of all types, including intercontinental ones.” 


COLD WAR OVERTONES 


The U. S. followed its action in Lebanon with 
steps to lay the problem before the UN. President 
Eisenhower personally presented the U. S. posi- 
tion in the crisis to the UN General Assembly. 

“In response to [the] appeal from the govern- 
ment of Lebanon, the U. S. has dispatched a 
contingent of U. S. forces to Lebanon to protect 
American lives and by their presence there to en- 
courage the Lebanese Government in defense of 
Lebanese sovereignty and integrity. These forces 
have not been sent as an act of war. They will 
demonstrate the concern of the U. S. for the in- 
dependence and integrity of Lebanon, which we 
deem vital to the national interest and world 
peace.” 

The President made explicit the U. S. belief 
that the threats to the Lebanese and Jordanian 
governments were not internal but external —a 
form of aggression which consisted in “the fo- 
menting of civil strife in the interest of a for- 
eign power.” 

Radio Cairo had, in fact, conducted an unceas- 
ing propaganda barrage against the governments 
of Lebanon and Jordan. A sample May broadcast 
followed the theme, “Brothers in Lebanon, there 
is no other way than revolution to achieve your 
hopes... The United States is yearning to imple- 
ment the Eisenhower Doctrine.” The campaign 
prompted Lebanon’s charge that the U.A.R. was 
guilty of “massive, unprovoked and illegal inter- 
vention.” 

The President did not make explicit, however, 
the Administration’s belief that the Soviet Union 
had a hand in the crisis. This thesis was explained 
by Vice President Richard M. Nixon: 

“While some of the opposition to President 
Chamoun of Lebanon and King Hussein of Jor- 
dan was fanatical nationalism, it also was insti- 
gated and fomented by the Soviet Union... Had 
it not been for the Soviet Union giving military 
aid to Nasser and Syria, there would not have 
been the instantaneous coup in Iraq and the un- 
settled situation in Lebanon and Jordan.” 

In the minds of many observers the Middle East 
crisis of 1958 raised more questions than it an- 
swered — none more important than the nature 
and extent of Soviet penetration into the area. 
Some asked, had Anglo-American diplomacy ac- 
complished anything except to stabilize, tempo- 
rarily, two shaky Arab regimes while at the same 
time raising the entire crisis to the dangerous 
level of a cold war issue between East and West? 

In asking Congress for the power he later got 
under the Eisenhower Doctrine (Mar. 1957) Presi- 
dent Eisenhower spelled out the danger which 
the U. S. saw in the area: “armed aggression from 
international communism.” 

“Russia’s rulers,” he explained, “have long 


sought to dominate the Middle East. This was true 
of the Tsars, and it is true of the Bolsheviks.” 

Because the 1958 crisis was a case of “indi- 
rect aggression,” the Eisenhower Doctrine was not 
invoked. Instead the President invoked “the right 
to answer the legitimate appeal of any nation.” 
The exact extent of Soviet involvement in the 
crisis remained unclear. 

There are ample clues, historians say, to So- 
viet intentions in the Middle East. Recently pub- 
lished documents of the Nazi foreign office reveal 
that, at the time of the 1939 Nazi-Soviet pact, 
German and Soviet diplomats plotted their re- 
spective spheres of influence. Soviet diplomats 
proposed that the area south of the Caspian Sea 
to the Persian Gulf “be recognized as the center 
of the aspirations of the Soviet Union.” 

Following World War II the Soviet Union made 
a series of unsuccessful efforts to gain a foothold 
in the Middle East. It requested a UN trusteeship 
over Libya. It pressed Turkey to cede two border 
districts to Russia and to grant the Soviet Union 
a naval base at the Dardanelles (which would ful- 
fill Russia’s historic goal of a warm water port). 
It occupied and tried to detach northern Iran. 

A shift in tactics, according to some scholars, 
can be traced in the Soviet Union's policies to- 
ward Israel. The Soviet Union voted with the UN 
majority in 1947 (and against the Arab minority) 
to create the state of Israel. And in 1951 the 
Soviet Union voted with the rest of the Security 
Council in urging Egypt to end its blockade of 
— ships attempting to pass the Suez 

anal. 

In 1954, however, the Soviet Union vetoed a 
Security Council resolution of the same intent. 
By Dec. 1954 Khrushchev was attacking Israel in 
speeches to the Supreme Soviet: “ever since it 
came into being [Israel] has been threatening its 
neighbors and pursuing a policy hostile to them...” 

By this time Nasser had become the best-known 
spokesman of Arab nationalism and the cause of 
“liberation” of the Middle East from colonial dom- 
ination. Western students were recalling Stalin’s 
1947 essay on Marxism and the colonial question: 
“.. . Victory of the revolution in the West lies 
through a revolutionary alliance with the libera- 
tion movement of the colonies and dependent 
areas.” 

Official Soviet policy on the Middle East was 
expressed in six principles announced in Feb. 
1957: “(1)... Preservation of peace... by settling 
questions...exclusively by peaceful means. (2) 
Noninterference in the internal affairs of the 
countries . . . (3) Refusal to ... draw these coun- 
tries into military alignments with...the great 
powers. (4) The liquidation of foreign bases and 
the withdrawal of foreign troops...(5) Joint re- 
fusal to supply arms... (6) Assistance in... eco- 
nomic development...without putting forward any 
political, military or other conditions incompati- 
ble with the . ... sovereignty of these countries.” 

Against these stated aims of the Soviet Union, 
the aims of U. S. policy can be summarized in the 
language of the Eisenhower Doctrine and the 
President’s proposals to the UN during the 1958 
crisis. According to the Doctrine, “The United 


States regards as vital to the national interest 
and world peace the preservation of the independ- 
ence ... of the nations of the Middle East.” 

In his speech to the UN General Assembly the 
President asked the UN to take up, not just the 
Lebanese and Jordanian crises, but also the en- 
tire problem of Middle East unrest, frustration 
and hope. Following are his six proposals: 

“1 United Nations concern for Lebanon. 

“2 United Nations measures to preserve peace 
in Jordan. 

“3 An end to the fomenting from without of 
civil strife. 

“4 A United Nations Peace Force. 

“5 A regional economic development plan to 
assist and accelerate improvement in the living 
standards of the people in these Arab nations. 

“6 Steps to avoid a new arms race spiral in 
the area.” 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko dis- 
missed the President’s proposals with “Oil, oil 
and oil again — that was the thing that was tempt- 
ing the monopolies of the United States and 
the United Kingdom in the Arab East, and that 
is what prompts them to undertake continuous 
military adventures in this area.” 

In the end it was a resolution offered unani- 
mously by the Arab nations which terminated the 
special UN session on the Middle East. Adopted 
by the entire UN (with one delegation absent) 
the resolution called on all Arab States to honor 
their commitments (under the old and till then 
almost inoperative Arab League) and not to in- 
terfere in each others’ affairs. 

The termination of the debate, however, did not 
resolve the questions uppermost in the minds of 
Western policy-makers — the future of Nasser and 
Arab nationalism and the future penetration by 
the Soviet Union in Middle Eastern affairs. But 
the unanimous Arab commitment did set the stage 
for (in time) an orderly withdrawal of U. S. and 
British troops from Lebanon and Jordan. 


MIDDLE EAST REALITIES 


The cold war — and the projection of East-West 
rivalries into the Middle East—is a necessary 
concern of Western policy-makers, experts agree. 
So is the long-term and bitter contest between 
Israel and its Arab neighbors. So is Western de- 
pendence on Middle Eastern oil, and Western 
economic-military strategy which seeks to deny 
this oil-rich area to the Soviet Union. 

Yet long-range answers to the problems of 
peace, stability and social and economic fulfill- 
ment for the people of this area must lie deeper. 
The human and natural resources of the Middle 
East cannot be ignored, nor the aspirations of 
the people whose land it is. 

Three-fourths of the people of the Middle East 
make their living from agriculture, yet — for want 
of water —very little of the land is suitable for 
farming. Egypt’s fast-growing population of about 
24 million is crowded, for the most part, into 6 
million of the country’s 250 million acres — in the 
narrow, fertile belt of the Nile Valley. Population 
density in the valley rises as high as 2,100 per- 


sons per square mile. 

Oil riches of the area are fabulous — 70% of 
the world’s known reserves. But they are concen- 
trated in Saudi Arabia, Iraq and the trucial sheikh- 
doms (under British protection). 

Water is available, but it is barely tapped. An 
estimated 50% of the Nile waters, 75% of the 
Tigris and Euphrates (in Iraq) and 90% of the 
Jordan River waters run off unused. Technical 
surveys (some sponsored by the U. S.) to harness 
the Jordan River for power and irrigation have 
foundered on Arab refusals to negotiate with Is- 
rael, a state which does not exist in Arab geogra- 
phy. Egyptian aspirations to construct a high dam 
on the Nile, at Aswan, foundered in 1956 on a 
cold war issue. In Oct. 1958, however, the project 
was revived with a $100 million loan from the 
Soviet Union. 

In spite of the water problem progress has been 
made in expanding agriculture. Total production 
for the Arab areas was up 52%, in 1956-57, over 
the prewar 4-year average, and per capita food 
production was up 8%, according to the UN’s 
Food and Agriculture Organization. Caloric intake 
in Egypt is still 25% below that in Britain or the 
U. S., however, and diets are unbalanced. 

Illiteracy, disease, crowded cities and a popu- 
lation growth which outstrips the growth in eco- 
nomic opportunities —these are the formidable 
challenges which Arab leaders must deal with. 
For, according to Norman Burns, regional direc- 
tor of the U. S. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, the Arab people “have become aware 
of the potentialities of the new technologies, and 
are demanding economic and social benefits that 
they would never have thought of only 25 years 
ago.” 

Efforts to cope with these problems — on either 
a short-term or a long-term basis — must take into 
account, however, the political realities of the 
Middle East. Arab-lsrael conflicts are one; the 
cold war is another; but perhaps the most com- 
plex political problem is Arab nationalism. 

Students of the Middle East point out that 
Arab nationalism of World War | vintage was sim- 
pler and easier to deal with — it was a revolution 
against Turkish rule and it sought and got West- 
ern support. But Turkish rule in the Middle East, 
between the two World Wars, was replaced by 
British and French mandates. Thus a new genera- 
tion of Arab leaders grew up in a new revolution- 
ary school that is both anticolonial and anti- 
Western. 

There are, of course, Arab leaders who are mod- 
erate in their views, who favor Arab nationalism, 
if not Arab unity, without sacrificing friendship 
of the West. The murdered government leaders in 
lraq and the retired .Lebanese President (whose 
government U. S. troops helped stabilize) were 


- among the pro-Western moderates. 


Nasser, observers say, is typical of the other 
kind of Arab nationalist — aggressive, anti-West- 
ern, willing to capitalize on cold war issues to 
gain his political and economic ends. Some go so 
far as to say that Nasser is not really an Arab 
nationalist, but an Arab demagogue with imperial 
ambitions of his own. What do you think? 
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“These...are the aims of the revolution: to 
end the exploitation of the people, to realize na- 
tional aspirations and to develop the mature politi- 
cal consciousness that is the indispensable pre- 
liminary for a sound democracy.” — Nasser, 1955. 


“Arab nationalism is a force in being. It has 
not yet taken its final shape or direction but it 
cannot be denied.” — Former President Camille 
Chamoun of Lebanon, 1958. 


“Nasserism differs from Arab nationalism in 
that it is nationalism running wild and fueled by 
the ambitions of a single man with a lust for 
power.” — Walter Eytan, Israeli Foreign Office, Aug. 
26, 1958. 


, “| hereby declare that King Hussein of Jordan 
is siding with the imperialists against his people 


... Therefore the people of Jordan will achieve 
their independence. Hussein the tyrant has opened 
the gates of his country to the imperialist troops. 
There is treason in Jordan. Just as Iraq has rid 
herself of traitors, so will Jordan and Lebanon. Al- 
geria, too, will triumph in the end. There will not 
be a single imperialist agent in the Arab world be- 
fore long...We don’t want to make an enemy of 
anyone, because it is not to our advantage to make 
enemies. We want to live in peace. All we want 
is to be left alone and not to have our land used 
as military bases.” — Nasser, July 1958. 


... have been accused of pushing... and in- 
stigating revolutions, but the truth is that Arab 
nationalism has been held back for so many cen- 
turies that now the gates have burst, the tide is 
rushing forward and we cannot stop it . . .” — Nas- 
ser, Sept. 1958. 
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President Nasser, United Arab Republic 


ARAB-ISRAELI! PEACE 


Liberation Square, downtown Cairo 


ARABIA 


Since 1948 the Arab-Israeli conflict has been 
a bitter central problem and will no doubt remain 
so. Yet in 1957-58 this problem was not central. 

Not that Arab hostility has abated. None of the 
Arab states recognizes Israel or its borders, which 
were set temporarily by the armistice ending the 
1948 hostilities. The problems left in the wake 
of the Arab-Israeli war remain. The 900,000 Pales- 
tinian Arabs now living in the Gaza Strip, Lebanon, 
Syria and Jordan have not been repatriated, re- 
settled or compensated. Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors have reached no agreement on the develop- 
ment and use of the Jordan River waters. Israeli 
ships are still barred from the Suez Canal; other 
Israeli-bound ships are delayed. The Arab states 
also dispute Israel’s right to use the Aqaba Gulf. 

Nonetheless, for an unprecedented two years 
the Egyptian-Israeli borders have been quiet (UN 
Emergency Force troops have patrolled these bor- 


ders since the end of hostilities in 1956). 

The Israeli government, meanwhile, has 
watched recent developments in neighboring Arab 
states with apprehension. As the crisis over Leba- 
non and Jordan rose in mid-1958, the Israeli For- 
eign Office declared, “Israel needs arms more 
today than ever before because of the unabated 
threat of Nasserism.” Israeli Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion added that Israel has only two courses: 
“One, remove Nasser’s threats as far as is within 
our power and two, while this threat is being held 
off we must strengthen ourselves.” 

Arab statesmen have stated that a settlement 
with Israel must allow for return or compensation 
of refugees and that further negotiations may be 
possible on the basis of the 1947 UN partition 
plan. At other times Arab leaders call for the res- 
toration of Palestine and the return of “Jewish 
immigrants” to their former countries. 


Alexandria at mouth of Nile River 
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Among President Eisenhower’s proposals to the 
UN General Assembly in Aug. 1958 was a UN 
Peace Force for the area. The nations of the Mid- 
dle East, he said, should “be able to get from the 
UN prompt and effective action to help safeguard 
their independence. This requires that adequate 
machinery be available to make the UN presence 
manifest in the area of trouble.” 

The peace force proposal was not included in 
the Arab-sponsored resolution adopted by the UN. 
UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold was in- 
structed, however, to make “practical arrange- 
ments” to uphold the UN Charter in Lebanon and 
Jordan and “thereby facilitate” the withdrawal of 
U. S. and British forces. 

The “UN presence” was established in Jordan 
by the designation of a UN representative, with 
rank of ambassador, to receive reports about Brit- 
ish troop withdrawals, to check on clandestine ac- 


tivity and to monitor international radio broad- 
casts. Iraq and the U.A.R. rejected any similar 
UN presence in Cairo or Baghdad, but arrange- 
ments were made for UN representatives to be 
stationed in Beirut and Damascus and for liaison 
to be maintained between these officers and UN 
headquarters in New York. 

Actually the Middle East has long felt the UN’s 
“presence.” It was UN action which established 
Israel when Britain abandoned its Palestine man- 
date. It was also the UN which supervised the 
withdrawal of Anglo-French and Israeli forces 
from Egypt after the 1956 hostilities, and UN 
troops patrol the Egyptian-Israeli frontier. 

The UN also has responsibility for Palestinian 
refugee relief and for supervision of the Arab- 
Israeli truce. UNESCO maintains a teacher train- 
ing center in Egypt, and other UN agencies carry 
on health, labor and farm education. 
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U. S. Marines in Beirut, Lebanon 
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At the right are comparative data on U. S. (in- U.S./COMMUNIST AID TO THE MIDDLE EAST 
cluding defense support but excluding military (in $ million) 
aid) and Communist bloc economic assistance to : : 
the Middle East. In addition the U. S. has pro- United States Communist Powers 
vided an undisclosed amount of military assist- (as of 3/31/58) (as of 2/1/58) 
ance, primarily to Turkey and Iran. The Commu- Arab Countries 
nist powers, on the other hand, have provided an Egypt 61 235 
estimated $250 million in military aid to Egypt = ‘'"aq 14 0 
and $100 million to Syria (now both merged in Jordan = . 
the U.A.R.) plus $16 million in military aid to ey } 0 
Yemen (linked to U.A.R.). Syria 0 194 
Experts say the significant things about Com- — yemen 0 3 
munist aid in this area are first, that it concen- Other 
trates on three states most hostile to the West isin 318 0 
and second, that it is attractive in terms — inter- Israel 292 0 
est rates are low, payments are stretched out, re- Turkey 664 10 
payment is in local products (cotton, for exam- Baghdad Pact 13 0 
ple). Also the nonmilitary items are geared to Regional 13 0 
local industrial development needs. Totals: $1,474 billion $442 million 
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The Marshall Plan, proposed in 1948 by then 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, was the 
first offer in U. S. history to help an entire re- 
gion solve its economic problems on a planned, 
regional basis. Under this program the U. S. in- 
vested $11.8 billion, by 1951, in the reconstruc- 
tion of Western European industry and trade. But 
the starting point, in this case, was a war-dam- 
aged but highly developed industrial base, includ- 
ing skilled labor, technological know-how, exten- 
sive transportation and communication facilities, 
vast natural resources, etc. 

For the second time in U. S. history a regional 
economic development approach was recommend- 
ed by President Eisenhower, in Aug. 1958, in his 
address to the UN on Middle Eastern problems. 
He said: 

“Only on the basis of progressing economies 
can truly independent governments sustain them- 
selves. This is the real challenge to the Arab peo- 


MIDDLE EASTERN OIL 


The Middle East was producing about 4 million barrels of crude oil a day in Feb. 1958, 
a 25% increase in production since the 1956 Suez crisis. (U. S$. domestic production 
in 1957 was about 8 million barrels a day.) For the year 1958 oil profits in the Middle 
East were in the vicinity of $2.5 billion. These profits were divided between the oil 
companies and the producing nations, according to various formulas. 

The traditional formula was 50-50 split of profits on crude oil production. Recently 
Standard Oil of Indiana negotiated a 75-25 split with Iran (75% to Iran). Now Italian 
and Japanese oil companies have “integrated” agreements involving not only more 
favorable profit-sharing with the producing countries (such as 56-44) but also a share 


of profits in distribution and sales as well as production. 


U. S. oil companies have contracts controlling 59% of total oil reserves in the Mid- 
dle East. Concessions of the U. S. and other nations by country are shown in the graph 


below, along with current daily oil production by country. 
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IRAQ 755,600 barrels per day 


IRAN 798,000 barrels per day 
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ple and to all of us. To help the Arab countries 
fulfill their aspirations...! propose... consulta- 
tions to establish an Arab development institu- 
tion on a regional basis... whose task would be 
to accelerate progress in such fields as industry, 
agriculture, water supply, health and education, 
among others.” 

The proposed institution “should be governed 
by the Arab states themselves,” the President de- 
clared, but “the U. S. would also be prepared to 
support it.” He made it clear he was “not sug- 
gesting a position of leadership for my own coun- 
try”; this would be an Arab institution. The plan 
met with little enthusiasm in the Middle East and 
was not incorporated into the Arab-sponsored 
resolution which concluded the UN debates. 


IS IT A REGIONAL PROBLEM? 


Past proposals involving cooperation between 
two or more Middle Eastern states have aroused 
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little enthusiasm. Experts say that in spite of the 
fact that “Arab nationalism” is a powerful con- 
cept, which unifies these states in their anti- 
Israeli and anticolonial policies, there is little 
else but their common poverty to bring the Arab 
peoples together in a regional effort. 

Communications and transportation in the 
region are primitive. As a Baghdad Pact pub- 
lication points out, “Telephone calls from one 
capital to another now sometimes take two or 
three days... There now are railway lines in only 
small parts of the trading area of... the Pact na- 
tions; goods cannot go by rail from Teheran to 
Karachi, or from Teheran to Ankara, or from Iraq 
into Iran...” The U. S. invested $12.5 million, 
beginning in 1957, on telecommunications and 
highway and rail links among the Baghdad Pact 
nations of Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and Turkey. 

In terms of trade within the region the Middle 
East is hardly an economic entity — only 1/7 of 
the total trade of the Middle East is between the 
nations of that region, according to the UN. The 
greatest bulk of the trade is between individual 
Middle Eastern countries and Western Europe. 

Political conditions and rivalries, experts say, 
have also helped frustrate regional cooperation 
in economic fields. The prime obstacle is the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, which has prevented an in- 
ternational political agreement on use of Jordan 
River waters (although technical agreement has 
been reached). But even among Arab states po- 
litical rivalries operate. 

Until the revolution in Iraq in mid-1958 that 
country and Jordan were ruled by members of the 
Hashemite royal family (Kings Feisal and Hussein, 
respectively), traditional rivals of the absolute 
monarchy in Saudi Arabia. The meteoric growth 
of Nasser’s power in Egypt and Syria (in the 
merged United Arab Republic) and the spread of 


his propaganda and popular fame throughout the 
region have inspired caution in the capitals of 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon and Saudi Arabia, observ- 
ers Say. 

Moreover, unequal distribution of oil wealth 
among Arab nations creates obstacles to “sharing 
the wealth” regionally —even if fabulously rich 
Arab rulers were willing to invest in development. 

Yet the most important resource problem of 
the area, water, is essentially an international, 
not a national problem. “The great common short- 
age — water,” as President Eisenhower put it, 
involves interlocking interests of all the nations 
of the region. Only 23 million of some 800 mil- 
lion acres are under cultivation; at least another 
27 million acres could be cultivated if water were 
available (figures include only Egypt, Iraq, Israel, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen). 

But development of the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers would involve agreement among Turkey, 
Syria, Iraq and Iran. Development of the Jordan 
and Yarmuk rivers involves Jordan, Israel, Lebanon 
and Syria. Development of the Litani river in 
Lebanon could benefit neighboring states. Devel- 
opment of the Nile River directly involves the Su- 
dan as well as Egypt and, if sources and tribu- 
taries are affected, it would also involve Ethiopia 
and British African territories. 

Finally, the basic human and social problems 
of the Middle East are common to all the Arab 
countries in varying degrees (but not to Israel). 
These are poverty, disease, illiteracy, overcrowded 
cities, rapid population growth and a restless and 
politically explosive population that is demanding 
change. 

It is estimated, for example, that 90% of the 
region’s Arab population suffers from one or an- 
other of the endemic diseases of the area; 90% 
of the Egyptian people are estimated to be suf- 
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fering from infectious conjunctivitis. Literacy 
rates are among the lowest in the world (10.9% 
in Iraq, 15-20% in Jordan, 1-5% in Saudi Arabia, 
25-30% in Syria, 1-5% in Yemen, etc.). 


WHAT IS NOW BEING DONE? 


Industrialization is taking place at a rapid 
rate throughout the Middle East —if one exam- 
ines only the percentage increase in production. 
In fact, according to the UN, industrial produc- 
tion is climbing at a faster rate than agricultural 
production for the region as a whole (partly be- 
cause agricultural production varies with the 
weather). But, the UN points out, “industrial pro- 
duction is but a small percentage of total produc- 
tion in the region.” 

In other words industry is growing fast because 
it started from suc’ -: low base. It has a long way 
to go before it makes a significant impact on per 
capita income in the region. 

Most of the Middle Eastern governments, the 
UN says, “have taken active steps to promote in- 
dustrial development.” Long-range economic plan- 
ning has been the rule, for example, in Iraq, Egypt 
and Israel. The revolutionary government in Iraq, 
in spite of its complaints about the “tyranny” 
and “waste” of the old regime, has inherited a 
going economic development program, based on 
an annual expenditure of 70% of the government’s 
oil revenues. The Development Planning Board 
(which has been reorganized by the revolutionary 
government) has carried out land reclamation, 
flood control, irrigation projects, expansion of edu- 
cation and social services, industrialization, trans- 
portation and communication construction, etc. 

Egypt is primarily an agricultural country — 
70% of its total population is engaged in farm- 
ing, 40% of the national income and 94% of the 
nation’s exports derive from farming. In spite of 
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recent discoveries of iron ore and oil deposits 
Egypt will probably continue to be basically agri- 
cultural for some time to come, in the opinion of 
most authorities. The economic development pro- 
gram launched by the revolutionary government 
in 1952 emphasized redistribution of land, ex- 
panding and diversifying agriculture, increasing 
agricultural output, industrialization and putting 
the country’s finances on a sounder basis both 
internally and in its foreign trade. Simultaneously 
(but out of regular budget rather than “develop- 
ment” budget) Egypt’s expenditures for educa- 
tion and defense rose sharply under the revolu- 
tionary government (education up 40%, defense 
up 108% between 1953 and 1957). 

The effects of the Nasser regime’s economic 
development program show, according to the UN, 
“a reasonable amount of progress during the last 
six years.” Output of major agricultural crops (cot- 
ton, rice, barley, etc.) increased 12% between 
1952 and 1956. Industrial output, between 1952 
and 1955, climbed 22%. Egypt’s postwar diffi- 
culty in selling its major crop — cotton — was par- 
tially overcome by the Communist bloc’s long- 
term commitment to buy the cotton in exchange 
for military and other assistance. Recent Western 
increases in cotton purchases have also helped. 

Israel’s economic development program has 
been underway longer than most Arab programs — 
since 1948. In addition Israel has had the advan- 
tage of heavy private investment and govern- 
ment aid from abroad. Business Week estimates 
that in 10 years Israel received $1.5 billion in 
foreign assistance — 24 from private sources. In 
addition it has received $400 million (in com- 
pensation for Nazi excesses) from West Germany 
and will receive another $500 million between 
now and 1961-62. 

During the 10 years of its existence Israel has 
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tripled per capita income (from $200 to $600), 
more than doubled land under cultivation, in- 
creased irrigated land by 300%, expanded land 
transport 600% and built a merchant shipping 
fleet of 200,000 tons. Agricultural products are 
now the nation’s largest foreign exchange earner, 
employ 15% of the total population and furnish 
70% of the nation’s food needs. Food self-suffi- 
ciency is planned for 1960. 

In contrast to Israel the Arab lands have had 
little foreign private investment except in the oil 
industry. Export earnings and domestic capital 
have had to carry the burden of economic devel- 
opment throughout most of the area. 


WHAT COULD BE DONE? 


Authorities generally agree that three. things 
are essential to bring about significant economic 
development in the Middle East: first, basic im- 
provements in government, public administration, 
public health and education; second, increased 
flow of capital (local and foreign) into develop- 
ment projects; third, a regional approach to re- 
gional problems. All three steps seem remote un- 
der present political and social conditions. Yet 
the possibilities are revolutionary if a start could 
be made. 

In commenting on water in his UN speech 
President Eisenhower pointed out, “Much scien- 
tific and engineering work is already under way 
in the field of water development. For instance, 
atomic isotopes now permit us to chart the courses 
of great underground rivers. And new horizons are 
opening in the desalting of water.” 

The President’s frequent consultant on foreign 
economic problems, Eric Johnston, speculated on 
the “prospect that science will find a way to con- 
vert the salt water of the sea into fresh water at 
a cost that will allow its use on a vast scale... 


Egypt would be released from its centuries of 
bondage to the Nile; great desert regions of 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen could be transformed 
into farms; Jordan could establish an agriculture 
that might make it economically viable. . .” 

Atomic energy opens up new opportunities for 
industrial power, medicine and agriculture. Non- 
Arab Turkey has received enough enriched urani- 
um from the U. S. to set up a small medical re- 
search reactor, and Egypt has been promised an 
atomic power plant by the Soviet Union. 

The horizons offered by the new technologies, 
however, are costly to reach. So are solutions to 
the human problems of the area — population ex- 
plosion, health, education, etc. 

There are several untried possibilities, experts 
say. One is the UN’s World Bank. Another is the 
already existing but relatively inactive Develop- 
ment Bank of the Arab League. A third possibility 
is the diversion of greater portions of Arab oil 
profits to development. The Sheikh of Kuwait, for 
example, got $400 million in oil royalties in 1958 
and is expected to invest half in British govern- 
ment securities (of which he already owns an esti- 
mated $750 million). Saudi Arabia earns in the 
neighborhood of $300 million a year but invests 
little in health, education or economic develop- 
ment. (Aramco, the Arabian-American Oil Co., on 
the other hand, has lent the Saudi government 
development money, has built entire towns, cre- 
ated health centers—one costing $7 million, etc.). 


a WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How important to the U. S. are peace, political 
stability and economic and social development in 
the Middle East? What are the obstacles to con- 
structive U. S. action? What opportunities? 
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CONCESSIONS 
BRITISH-DUTCH 
NEUTRAL ZONE 70,000 barrels per day miei 
SAUDI ARABIA 1,048,000 barrels per day 
BRITISH 
otHers[ | 
POPULATION (Thousands) 
1956 1975* 1956 1975* 
Algeria 9,620 (1955) 14,700 Saudi Arabia 6,036 9,470 
Egypt 23,410 38,300 Sudan 10,226 12,200 — 
Iran 18,945 34,300 Sheikhdoms & 
Iraq 4,842 9,230 protectorates 1,449 2,270 Fields 
Israel 1,813 3,780 Syria 3,970 7,210 — 
Jordan 1,471 2,300 Tunisia 3,800 5,900 alg 
Lebanon 1,450 2,320 Turkey 24,797 40,000 Bases 
Libya 1,118 1,700 Yemen 4,500 (1949) 3,700 fankaak | 
Morocco 9,823 15,500 TOTAL 127,270 202,880 


What should be U. S. objectives in the Middle 
East? Is it possible for the U. S. to reconcile its 
own national security and the strategic interests 
of the Western allies with the hopes, aspirations 
and rivalries of the Arab and Israeli peoples of 
this region? Even if U. S. objectives could be 
stated in such broad, balanced terms — how would 
they be translated into effective U. S. policy? 

Following is a series of opinions of U. S. and 
foreign leaders, offering different approaches to 
this challenge. Which of these points of view do 
you share; which do you disagree with? 

When you have made up your mind, turn to the 
opinion ballot to state your point of view and your 
recommendations for U. S. policy. 


ARAB NATIONALISM 


“This Administration believes in nationalism. 
We believe in it for ourselves, and we believe 
that any nation, any peoples, have the right to 
their independence. Indeed, it is because of our 
belief in the spirit of nationalism that we are in 
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what U.S. 
policies for the 
Middle East”? 


Lebanon today, and if the Arabs, as a whole, want 
to express their nationalism in the form of a 
federation of a larger state, we have no objections 
to that. As a matter of fact, we recognized very 
quickly the U.A.R. because of our belief in that. 
But even that is not enough... These people 
are already in crowded areas, denuded areas... 
Throughout the world these crowded countries... 
do need the... capital investments that will help 
them achieve more rapidly their economic, legiti- 
mate economic aspirations. This the U. S., | be- 
lieve, must help do, if we are going to be true to 
ourselves, to make ourselves more secure.” — Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, Aug. 1958. 


“The two great political realities of the Middle 
East...{are] a genuine desire for neutrality in the 
struggle between East and West and a newly 
aroused passion for Arab unity.” — Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D., Minn.), Aug. 1958. 


“What really is our policy in the Middle East? 
Can we live with Arab unity or can’t we? In this 
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connection we should determine to our own satis- 
faction the real relationship between pan-Arabism 
and communism. The assumption made by the 
Administration that Nasser is merely a tool of the 
Kremlin should be tested as to its validity.” — 
Sen. J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.), Aug. 1958. 


“In my view, the paramount issue in the Mid- 
die East is not oil, which the Arabs must sell to 
the West. It is not Israel, which is on the side- 
lines in the present crisis. It is not the revolu- 
tionary forces of Nasserism. The paramount issue 
is Russia’s determination not to have U. S. mili- 
tary power stationed on their southern flank.” 
—Walter Lippmann, U. S. news analyst, July 1958. 


“We are certainly not antagonistic to the as- 
pirations of the Egyptian people and we shall re- 
tain the friendliest relations... Arab nationalism, 
if properly managed and contained, should not be 
a danger... 1! do not think the situation is danger- 
ous if we are able to work closely... and to bring 
about an understanding which will enable us to 
make a contribution...” — Robert Murphy, special 
Presidential representative, Aug. 1958. 


“There must be a rushing consent to Arab as- 
pirations before they are achieved without con- 
sent... This psychoneurotic complex of hating 
President Nasser should be extracted from West- 
ern thinking ...We shall support every resolution 
that calls for immediate evacuation of foreign 
troops, not only in Lebanon, but in every span of 
Arab land ... Arab oil is our own. It is our national 
wealth... It does not admit any discussion before 
any international forum...[Arab affairs] cannot 
be anything except a family affair, that can be 
tackled within the Arab League... The Arabs are 
determined to be lord and master of their own 
homeland from the Atlantic to the Arabian Gulf.” 
— Ahmad Shukairy, Foreign Minister of Saudi Ara- 
bia, to the UN, Aug. 1958. 


REGIONAL COOPERATION 


“in the Middle East, a solution of present dif- 
ficulties depends primarily on member states in 
that area. | would also emphasize the important 
role of the great powers, whose policies and rela- 
tionships inevitably bring consequences from which 
no country and no region can stand aloof... The 
past weighs too heavily on the Middle East and 
its future is pregnant with significance for the 
whole world. Surely all the peoples of the Middle 
East, whatever their origin, need and deserve a 
secure and fruitful future in an area which can 
flower like man’s original paradise, if only he can 
learn to live with his neighbors.” — Sir Leslie Mun- 
ro, President of the XII! UN General Assembly, 
Aug. 9, 1958. 


“The need for arrangements for economic co- 
operation within the...[Middle East] has been 
strongly felt in the work of the United Nations, 
especially... where the creation of the proper in- 
stitutions would considerably facilitate the flow 
of funds needed in the region... The need for 
closer cooperation...could best be met through 
institutions created by the free initiative of the 
countries in the region. The ...[UN] could make 
an essential contribution by extending its encour- 
agement, support and technical assistance to the 
independent efforts of the nations in the re- 
gion...” — Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General 
of the UN, Aug. 1958. 


“Among the Arabs there is an elite, the large 
majority of which leans neither toward the Rus- 
sians nor toward communism. Yet if, in self-de- 
fense, they find themselves driven to such an 
alliance, it is because of the support which Amer- 
ica or Great Britain accords to certain feudal mon- 
archies, tyrannical and corrupted, without a pop- 
ular basis, and to the continuance of certain 
vestiges of colonial influence... The U. S., the 
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leader of the free world, runs the risk of losing 
the great battle with Russia by continuing to sup- 
port and deal with those who take no account of 
the principles of liberty, of human dignity and of 
respect for the people. The U. S. should put an 
end to such a policy. She ought to cease her sup- 
port of colonial France in Algeria, or of govern- 
ments similar to the one which existed in Iraq... 
Such allies, far from strengthening the West, can 
only weaken it and create a vacuum around it... 
The U. S. can regain her balance and can compel 
her allies to regain theirs with her... America... 
is in a position to impose upon them solutions apt 
to rally to America and the free world all men 
thirsting for liberty.” — President Habib Bourgiba 
of Tunisia, July 1958. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


“The principles according to which the Soviet 
Union provides aid to poorly developed countries 
could be briefly formulated as follows: 

“We can build an industrial or a transport en- 
terprise for you, a scientific or an educational 
institute, a hospital, a cultural establishment, 
whatever you require. We can send you our spe- 
cialists or you can send your own specialists to 
us to study our enterprises and scientific estab- 
lishments. We can send our professors to your 
educational institutions or you can send your stu- 
dents to our educational institutions. Do whatever 
is best for you. Tell us what you need and we shall 
help you within our economic possibilities. 

“We do not seek any advantages for ourselves. 
We need no profits, privileges, controlling shares, 
concessions or sources of raw materials. We do 
not demand that you should join any blocs, change 
any governments, or alter your home or foreign 
policy. We are prepared to provide you with aid 
as one brother to another, without selfish motive, 
because Soviet people know from their own ex- 
perience how hard the struggle is against want. 


Our only condition is that there should be no con- 
ditions.” — Soviet delegate to Afro-Asian Solidar- 
ity Conference in Cairo, Dec. 1957. 


“The Soviet Union is now giving Egypt eco- 
nomic aid as well [as military]. In Nov. 1957 the 
Soviet Union agreed to provide $175 million to 
finance machines and equipment for 65 projects 
in Egypt, including iron smelters, steel mills, ship- 
yards, textile mills, and other enterprises. Czecho- 
slovakia has agreed to provide Egypt with $56 
million in credits for industrialization. The only 
possibility the Egyptians have of increasing their 
present low income of about £35 per head of pop- 
ulation annually is to expand their agricultural 
acreage and to promote a greater degree of indus- 
trialization. This requires not only a favorable 
market for cotton but also a sizeable inflow of 
long-term capital from abroad. The Soviet Union 
is providing Egypt with some of both, thereby 
enhancing its prestige and influence in the area.” 
—C. Douglas Dillon, U. S. Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, 1958. 


“Does President Eisenhower imagine that the 
upsurge of Arab nationalism, which started about 
40 years ago, will culminate in the Arab nations’ 
contenting themselves with obtaining a few mil- 
lion dollars from the U. S., from the Soviet Union, 
from both of them, or from the UN?”—Cairo news- 
paper, from New York Times, Aug. 17, 1958. 


“A satisfactory political settlement is a pre- 
requisite to the kind of economic aid needed for 
such projects of development and reconstruction 
as would bring Arab society in tune with the lib- 
eral and progressive elements in the modern world. 
But no amount of material aid, however needed, 
can buy off the elemental urge and need of a 
people to be free and to order their lives in the 
light of what seems best to them.” — Nejla Issed- 
din, in The Arab World, 1953. 
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SECTION | — Basic U. S. approaches to the Middle East. 


Which (if any) of the following principles would serve as 

1 a realistic basis for U. S. policy toward the Middle East? 
Note that most of these statements do not necessarily 
contradict each other. If you cannot answer “‘yes’” or 
“no,”’ are uncertain or feel you have insufficient informa- 
tion, check the ‘‘can’t answer” box: 


0 a. Yes 
b. No 
c. Can’t answer 


CJ d. Yes 
e. No 
f. Can’t answer 


g. Yes 
h. No 
C i. Can’t answer 


Oj. Yes 


C) k. No 
I. Can’t answer 


C) m. Yes 
n. No 
0. Can’t answer 


U. S. has a moral and ethical respon- 
sibility to help people of the region 
realize their aspirations for better 
health, working and living conditions. 


U. S. help in social and economic de- 
velopment of the area should depend 
on the willingness of local leaders to 
cooperate and commit their own re- 
sources. 


U. S. should recognize that Arab na- 
tionalism is a legitimate force in the 
area, and we should try to accommo- 
date our policies to this force. 


U. S. should not be so deeply involved 
as it is in Arab politics and rivalries 
of the Middle East. 


Because of our commitments and stra- 
tegic interests (Israel, Turkey, Iran, 
Baghdad Pact, oil, military bases, etc.) 
the U. S. cannot avoid an active role 
in the politics of the area. 


U. S. base its policies toward communism in the Middle 


’] On which (if any) of the following principles should the 


East? If you cannot answer “‘yes” or “‘no,” are uncertain 
or feel you have insufficient information, check the ‘‘can’t 


answer” box: 


a. Yes 
0 b. No 
c. Can't answer 


0 d. Yes 
(1 e. No 
C f. Can’t answer 


g. Yes 
h. No 
C i. Can’t answer 


Supply military and/or economic assist- 
ance to any Middle Eastern government 
which is threatened by aggression from 
international communism and which 
requests such assistance (Eisenhower 
Doctrine). 


Provide military and/or economic as- 
sistance to any Middle Eastern govern- 
ment which is threatened, if the threat 
comes in part from the outside (‘‘indi- 
rect aggression’’) and if help is re- 
quested (as in Lebanon). 


Take no military action in what are 
purely conflicts between Arab govern- 
ments or between factions within Arab 
countries. 


icy must, under our democratic system, 
be made by the people. What basic direc- _ 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should 
follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 

- Discuss the facts, make up your ind 


Yes Recognize the Soviet Union's legiti- 

C) k. No mate interest in affairs on its own 

|. Can’t answer borders. 

LC] m. Yes Try to neutralize Soviet influence in 

Ca. No the Middle East by working more effec- 
. tively with new forces and new Arab 

C) o. Can’t answer | leadership. 

Cl p. Yes Try to neutralize big power conflicts in 

C q. No the area by bringing the UN more into 

0 r. Can’t answer Middle Eastern affairs. 


SECTION I! — Specific policy proposals for the Middle East. 


under discussion in Washington, would you be willing to 


3 Which — if any — of the following policy proposals, now 


support? (Check only those proposals you favor:) 


Oa 


Oi. 


0 i. 


Try to restore normal pre-Suez relations with Nasser, 
including resumption of full economic aid program for 
Egypt. 


. Try to work with any Arab leader who respects U. S. 


interests. 


. Make no changes in present U. S. aid program in Mid- 


die East unless and until Arab states take the initiative 
in a regional development program. 


. Participate financially in any Arab-sponsored develop- 


ment bank or institution that is set up on a sound 
basis. 


. Continue U. S. aid and technical assistance programs 


country-by-country. 


. Offer firm military guarantees to Israel to help defend 


its borders against possible Arab attack. 


. Offer firm military guarantees to Jordan against pos- 


sible attack from other Arab states. 


. Attempt to reach agreement with the Soviet Union to 


ban further arms shipments, from any sources, to the 
Middle East. 


Counteract anti-Western, anti-U. S. radio propaganda 
in the Middle East by expanding U. S. information ac- 
tivities. 


Press in the UN for an expanded permanent UN Police 
Force in the area to help keep peace on the borders 
and to monitor radio propaganda and other forms of 
“indirect aggression’”’ against the independence of 
Arab states. 
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who are our 
Latin American 


BIRTH OF A CIVILIZATION 


Latin America consists of 20 independent re- 
publics plus a handful of colonies and territories 
(belonging to the United States, Britain, France 
and the Netherlands), stretching from the Rio 
Grande River and the Caribbean Sea nearly to 
the Antarctic. 

Discovery and early conquests came about as 
a result of Spanish and Portuguese venturesome- 
ness. The search for a sea route to India led to 
the discovery of riches that rivaled India’s fabled 
wealth —the gold, silver and precious stones of 
Aztec, Inca and Chibcha treasure houses. 

The highly civilized nations of Mexico and Cen- 
tral and South America were an invitation to 
more than looting of treasures. Christian mission- 
aries came, and settlers, ranchers, farmers. Corn, 
cocoa, cotton, beans, peanuts, vanilla, coffee and 
other native farm products found ready markets 
in Europe. Native peoples were skilled agricul- 
turists, weavers and artisans and provided a vast 
and cheap labor market. The Europeans con- 
quered, converted, governed and profited. 

In the course of conquest and settlement the 
Aztec, Inca, Chibcha and other American civili- 
zations were almost completely destroyed, but 
their descendants lived on as the base of the 
social pyramid. 

This, among other factors, distinguishes the 
history of Latin America from the history of North 
America. In the lands settled by the Anglo-Sax- 
ons and French (today the U. S. and Canada) the 
Indian people were primitive and few in number. 
They soon dwindled or disappeared under the 
onslaught of the white man. But in much of Mex- 
ico, Central and South America the Indian peo- 
ples were civilized, rich, populous. Instead of dis- 
appearing they became the farmers, workers and 
vassals of the white overlords. In a sense this 
pattern persists till today. 

In parts of Latin America (like Mexico) the anti- 
colonial revolutions of the nineteenth century 
changed the old order. Today the population of 
Mexico is 90% Indian or mixed Indian and white 
in origin and, in politics and society, there is no 


longer a distinction between “white” and “Indian.” 

In other parts (Costa Rica) only 4% of the 
population is pure Indian blood; 70% are Euro- 
pean in origin and the rest are mixed. 

In still other parts (inaccessible corners of 
Guatemala, Brazil and Peru) the Indian tribes 
have not changed their language, customs or re- 
ligion since the days before Columbus. 

And to this mainstream history added other 
strains — African slaves in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies; Italians, Germans, Irish and other Euro- 
peans in the 19th and 20th; Japanese in the 20th 
(there are 400,000 Japanese in Brazil today.) 

Latin America is, in other words, a continent 
of contrasts. In peoples, politics, climate, ter- 
rain and economics it is diverse. 

Yet all the Latin American republics have sig- 
nificant things in common. They are overwhelm- 
ingly Roman Catholic in religion. They all speak 
Spanish with the significant exception of Portu- 
guese-speaking Brazil and French-speaking Haiti. 
Their literary and artistic traditions stem from 
Romance Europe. Their music derives from Spain, 
Portugal and Africa. And their entire culture is 
tempered and toned by the folksense of descend- 
ants of American Indians and, in some areas, 
African slaves. 

Equally important, the Latin American tradi- 
tion is strongly republican, anticolonial, anti- 
monarchial. The revolutionary leaders (whether 
they were Indians like Juarez of Mexico or Span- 
ish creoles like Bolivar of South America) bor- 
rowed much in the way of inspiration from Jef- 
ferson and Washington. Latin American political 
history in the last 138 years is spotted with dic- 
tatorships, violence and political instability. But 
the underlying tradition of Latin American art 
and literature is the constant striving for democ- 
racy, political freedom and respect for human 
dignity. This apparent contradiction, its causes 
and its significance for U. S. foreign policy, is one 
of the threads of discussion in this fact sheet. 
Other threads include the vast gap between rich 
and poor and absence of a large middle class. 
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Simon de Bolivar, revolutionary leader 


Indian women of Bolivia at market 


Coffee plantation in El Salvador 


INDEPENDENCE AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Spanish rule collapsed in Mexico, Central and 
South America during the period 1810 to 1824. 
Brazil won independence from Portugal in 1822. 

In the Caribbean Sea France lost all control 
over Haiti in 1808, and Spain lost Santo Domingo 
in 1821. Only Cuba and Puerto Rico had to wait 
until 1898 for an end to Spanish rule. 

By 1823, in other words, the independence of 
nearly all the European colonies in the New World 
was assured. At this point in history the U. S. and 
Britain were in complete agreement that neither 
France nor Spain should be given an opportunity 
to reconquer these lost colonies. 

The U. S. already had some commercial rela- 
tions with the new Latin American states and, in 
1823, recognized the independence of Colombia, 
Chile, Argentina and Mexico. In December 1823 
President James Monroe issued one of the basic 
documents of U. S. foreign policy, the Monroe 
Doctrine: 

“,..The American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained, are henceforth not to be consid- 
ered as subject for future colonization by any 
European powers...” 

With full diplomatic support from Britain the 
Monroe Doctrine was effectively enforced. The 
only serious challenge to the Monroe Doctrine was 
the French occupation of Mexico in 1861 and the 
short-lived, French-sponsored Mexican Empire, 
under the Hapsburg Maximilian, 1864-67. 


MEXICAN WAR —The Monroe Doctrine did not, 
however, restrain the U. S. from expanding its 
own territory at the expense of its Latin American 
neighbors. The acquisition of Texas in 1845 and 
the war with Mexico in 1846-48 helped create in 
Latin America a long-lived legend (whether jus- 
tified or not) of “Yankee imperialism.” As a re- 
sult of the war Mexico lost approximately half its 
total territory — land which now comprises Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Utah, most of Arizona and 
New Mexico and parts of Wyoming and Colorado. 
In exchange Washington canceled certain finan- 


cial claims and paid Mexico $15 million. 


INTERVENTION — There was another side to the 
Monroe Doctrine, sometimes called President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s corollary of “international 
police power,” which argued that, if the Doctrine 
excluded any European powers from interfering 
in affairs of the American continent, then it was 
clearly the obligation of the U. S. to intervene, 
whenever necessary, in order to protect interna- 
tional interests. 

One of the origins of this corollary was U. S. 
intervention in the Cuban revolution of 1895-98, 
which led to the Spanish-American War and 
stripped Spain of its last American colonies and 
the Philippine Islands as well. After a brief mili- 
tary occupation the U. S. annexed the Philip- 
pines and Puerto Rico and agreed to Cuban inde- 
pendence on conditions which limited Cuba’s 
sovereignty and guaranteed U. S. rights to inter- 
vene (which we did in 1906, 1912 and 1917). 

Under the same intervention corollary U. S. Ma- 
rines occupied Honduras and Nicaragua in 1912, 
landed in Mexico in 1914, occupied Haiti in 
1915 and the Dominican Republic in 1916. The 
U. S. abandoned the intervention principle when, 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt, it inaugurated the 
“Good Neighbor Policy” — recognition of interde- 
pendence, respect for national sovereignty and 
more participation in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 


IMPACT — Historians agree that Latin American 
attitudes toward the U. S. have been strongly con- 
ditioned by these two factors—the legend of 
Yankee imperialism and the legal principle, which 
the U. S. insisted on, of intervention. Nor do Latin 
Americans think of these as ancient history. 

The last U. S. Marines were not withdrawn from 
Latin America until 1934. And the question of 
U. S. intervention was raised in 1954 when an 
anti-Communist military junta overthrew the pro- 
Communist Guatemalan regime of Jacobo Arbenz. 
Reports were current that the U. S. embassy — 
and U. S. arms and money — were involved. 


Aerial view, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Mexican workers in television plant 


Oil refineries in Venezuela 


POLITICAL GROWING PAINS 


In name, at least, all 20 Latin American na- 
tions are republics with democratic participation 
in government. Unlike the U. S. tradition, how- 
ever, changes in Latin American administrations 
have frequently been violent, constitutions have 
often been suspended and military dictatorships 
have been common. Bolivia, for example, had 178 
revolutions or violent changes of government in 
the period 1825-1952. Uruguay, on the other 
hand, is a model democracy with a relatively 
stable history. 


EFFECTS — Whatever the causes historians agree 
that 130 years of political instability in much of 
Latin America have hindered social and economic, 
as well as political development. 

The military dictatorships have frequently 
brought with them large scale corruption and eco- 
nomic chaos. Argentina’s Juan D. Perén left his 
country on the brink of bankruptcy. Venezuelan 
dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez, who was ousted 
in early 1958 after 10 years in power, left a simi- 
lar shambles behind him. In terms of economic 
activity Venezuela is the richest land in Latin 
America. With the help of U S. investments of 
around $3 billion Venezuela is the world’s sec- 
ond largest oil producer and largest oil exporter 
and is second only to Canada as a source of steel 
for the U. S. 

But little of this fabulous national revenue was 
invested in economic and social development. 
The capital of Caracas became a showplace of 
public buildings and middle class housing, but 
40% of the nation’s children are receiving no edu- 
cation because there are not enough schools or 
teachers (a Venezuelan newspaper recently com- 
puted that illiteracy actually increased from 
51.2% to 53.5% between 1951-58). Oil and steel 
profits, observers say, were making politicians 
and the already rich, richer and were trickling 
down no further than the small middle class in 
Caracas and other major cities. And the revolu- 
tionary government has inherited a $506 million 
national: deficit. 


PROBLEMS FOR U. S. POLICY — Earlier in this 
century the U. S. was widely condemned for its 
intervention policies, no matter how well-meaning 
its intentions. On the other side of the coin U. S. 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, on his May 1958 
Latin American tour, heard strong criticism of 
U. S. “coddling” of Latin American dictators. 

U. S. businessmen and the State Department 
were accused of a “don’t rock the boat” policy to- 
ward the Venezuelan dictator, and Washington was 
scored for decorating Jiménez with the Legion of 
Merit. Similarly the U. S. has been condemned for 
lending Argentina’s Juan D. Perén $100 million, 
for supplying arms to Cuban dictator Fulgencio 
Batista, which helped him suppress a presumably 
democratic revolution, and for granting aid to the 
most absolute of Latin dictators, Generalissimo 
Rafael L. Trujillo of the Dominican Republic. 

Both Perén and Jiménez have been ousted, 
arms shipments to Batista have ceased and U. S. 
aid to Trujillo is under Congressional review. But 
the problem for U. S. policy remains: at what 
point does U. S. friendliness or unfriendliness to- 
ward another government become “intervention”? 


OUTLOOK — In the last 10 years six Latin Amer- 
ican dictators have been assassinated, deposed or 
gone into voluntary retirement (Argentina, Colom- 
bia, Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru and Venezuela). 
Three remain (Cuba, Dominican Republic and 
Paraguay). The disappearance of two-thirds of the 
dictators has not, however, solved basic economic 
problems; nor has it guaranteed democracy. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


What conditions, in your opinion, are necessary 
if democracy is to work effectively? How impor- 
tant is education? Economic well-being of the peo- 
ple? What attitude should the U. S. take toward 
dictatorships and democracy in Latin America? 
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are shaping 
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future’? 


One test of a society is how well it uses and serves its 
human resources — what future for Latin Americans? 


“One way of looking at our problem is this: 
Latin America is politically unstable, generally 
speaking, because its level of popular education 
is due to poverty; poverty is the result of many 
years of insufficient national income; the national 
income is meager, among other factors, because 
the prices of exports, on which Latin America 
lives, have been traditionally low and unstable.” 
José Figueres, former President of Costa Rica. 

The above “chain reaction” summary of Latin 
America’s problems is widely regarded as accu- 
rate by experts in both Latin America and the 
U. S. In this and the next section of this fact sheet 
(sections 2 and 3) we shall examine Sr. Figueres’ 
proposition step by step. First, however, let’s ex- 
amine three important interrelated developments 
that are taking place in Latin America — develop- 
ments which may well shape the area’s future: 

1. Population explosion. 2. Rapid growth of 
cities. 3. Slow social and economic growth. 


ERATION... 


Before a man can learn new skills to improve 
his income —or can inform himself to exercise 
his citizenship rights effectively —he must read 
and write. Following is a partial table, based on 
the most recent census, showing the proportion 
of illiteracy among those 10 years of age or older: 


Argentina 14% Colombia 44% 
Costa Rica 21% Brazil 52% 
Cuba 24% Venezuela 54% 
Panama 28% Dominican Rep. 57% 
Paraguay 32% El Salvador 60% 
Ecuador 44% Honduras 65% 


Population explosion 


A phenomenon common to all the “underde- 
veloped” regions of the world is the rapid growth 


of population. In Latin America, however, popu- 
lation is increasing at a faster rate than anywhere 
else in the world. 

If present rates continue, today’s 187 million 
Latin Americans will be 303 million by 1975 and 
592 million by the year 2000. This will give Latin 
America a greater population than any other re- 
gion in the world except Asia. 

It is easier to explain the population explosion 
than it is to deal with the problems it creates. 
Birth rates have always been high in this part of 
the world. In Mexico and tropical Latin America, 
for example, birth rates are double those in the 
U. S. And in recent years death rates have dropped 
dramatically (63% in Puerto Rico). 

Modern medicine, sanitation and health edu- 
cation are part of the picture. Although three- 
fourths of Latin America lies in malarious areas, 
malaria itself has nearly been wiped out. Small- 
pox cases have been cut in half; yaws, almost 
eliminated. Yellow fever is !argely under control. 

The net result is that more people live longer 
and more infants survive to the age when they 
may have children of their own. Today 40% of 
Latin America’s 187 million are children under 15 
(in the U. S. the proportion is 30%). 


IMPACT — It is elementary logic that a rapid in- 
crease in population, wherever it takes place, cre- 
ates demands on the economy —for more food, 
housing, clothing, jobs, etc. When this rapid popu- 
lation growth takes place in an underdeveloped 
economy, however, economists say that the prob- 
lems created are nearly insurmountable. 

Take food, for example. According to UN esti- 
mates 80% of Latin America is already underfed. 
The problem, therefore, is not only to feed more 
mouths but also to raise diets to minimum levels 
for héalth and human efficiency. Further, a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture study of Latin American 


: 


food problems says that it will not only be neces- 
sary to make more productive use of farmland but 
also to create adequate “transportation systems 
for marketing the products of the land.” 

To solve the food problem, in other words, Latin 
America would have to find the capital to open 
up new farmland, enrich existing farmland, im- 
prove crop strains, irrigate, mechanize, train 
agricultural workers, build highways and railroads, 
construct food processing plants, etc. 

Few people talk about solving the problem. 
Most are content with keeping the problem from 
getting worse. 

Mexico is an example. With U. S. technical as- 
sistance Mexico has had an intensive agricultural 
development program under way for 20 years — 
expanding acreages, irrigating, and educating 
farmers in better techniques. As a result food 
production has increased an average of 4% a 
year, while population is growing 3% a year. Some 
authorities feel the margin of 1% may not be real, 
however, in view of inflation. In any event Mexico 
had to spend scarce dollars to import 600,000 
tons of corn in 1957, a grain Mexico raises on its 
own farms. 

And there is an important by-product of the 
food-farm problem. Where farm methods improve 
and farm mechanization takes place, one man can 
do the job that two or three did before. The same 
phenomenon takes place that we have seen in the 
U. S.— efficient farming means fewer farm jobs. 
In recent years in Latin America some farms have 
been mechanized and some new farms have 
opened up, but the total farm population has re- 
mained about the same. 

What happens to surplus farm labor in a soci- 
ety with a rapidly growing population but no in- 
crease in farm job opportunities? 


Rapid growth of cities 


Four of the six largest cities in the Western 
Hemisphere are in Latin America (in order of 
rank, the six are New York, Chicago, Buenos Aires, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Mexico City). 

Today 25% of Latin America’s population lives 
in cities of 20,000 or more. The population ex- 
plosion is spilling into the cities, sociologists 
say, and creating complex new problems — over- 
crowding of housing and schools, overburdening 
public utilities and services, building a backlog 
of unskilled labor for whom there are no jobs. 

Between 1940-51, for example, Mexico City 
grew by 296,000 families but only 176,596 new 
family dwellings were constructed in this same 
period. One working district in Santiago, Chile, 
grew from 65,000 in 1940 to 145,000 in 1950 
and the average family lived 5.2 persons per room 
in one-bedroom shacks. In Rio de Janeiro (a strik- 
ingly modern city in many respects) it is not un- 
common for workers to spend six hours a day com- 
muting to and from work, waiting in queues and 
standing in crowded trains and buses. 

Inflation — rampant throughout Latin America 
—complicates the problem of competition for 
jobs and low wage standards. In one section of 


Cartagena, Colombia, workers have been spend- 
ing up to 80% of their income for food — and diets 
are still substandard. 


Slow economic growth 


The third leg of this triangle is the slow rate 
of economic growth in Latin America. 

Industrial employment increased 80% between 
1940 and 1955. But the proportion of the total 
population working in industry changed hardly 
at all (18%, half of whom are engaged in hand- 
craft industries). 

If farm population has remained fairly con- 
stant and the industrial labor force is just hold- 
ing its own with the population explosion, what 
happens to the other people who enter the labor 
force every day and week? They turn, the experts 
say, to small shops, part-time jobs, domestic serv- 
ices and other marginal occupations on the fringe 
of the big city’s economy. In 1950 it was esti- 
mated that 25% of the entire Latin American la- 
bor force was so engaged. Today, experts agree, 
the proportién must be higher. 

One way to measure economic growth is to di- 
vide total national income by population, which 
gives per capita national income. On this basis 
Latin America has been growing economically by 
about 1% a year on the average. 

But this ignores such questions as where the 
growth is taking place. Accurate statistics are 
almost impossible to obtain, but most economists 
believe that real improvement in income is lim- 
ited to a few sectors of the Latin economy — large 
and efficient farms, oil, manufacturing, some 
kinds of mining and, in a few areas, middle class 
pursuits such as retailing. 

The rich, in other words, may well be getting 
richer while the rest of the population lives in 
squalor with little hope of early relief. 


Outlook for the future 


Prof. Harrison Brown of California Institute of 
Technology sees no relief at all short of “major 
help from the outside.” He writes: 

“Unless human fertility decreases fairly rap- 
idly, which seems unlikely, it is doubtful that the 
lot of the average person in Latin America will 
improve appreciably during the course of the next 
century. Indeed, it seems likely that we see in 
Latin America a vast continent-wide slum in the 
making. ... The region as a whole seems destined 
to be an impoverished one far into the future.” 


=_ WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How would you rank the following factors — in 
the order of their importance — in trying to deal 
with current economic-social-political problems 
in Latin America? — a. education; b. democratic 
government; c. industrialization; d. population 
control; e. industrial and agricultural skills; f. 
production; g. other? 


In section 2 of this fact sheet you noted that 
long-term economic growth in Latin America 
(measured in per capita terms) has been running 
at about 1% a year. Between 1956 and 1957, 
however, there was a spurt of 2.4%. Investments 
climbed too, and an estimated $1.6 billion in pri- 
vate capital flowed into Latin America from the 
U. S., Europe and Japan. 

A study by ECLA (the UN’s Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America) points out, however, that 
nearly 77% of the net increase in investments 
was for the development of one product (oil). 

For every encouraging statistic there is ap- 
parently a discouraging qualification. Take trade 
between Latin American countries. Between 1948- 
55 export trade throughout the world climbed 
56%. But export trade within Latin America 
climbed only 25% and most of this was Vene- 
zuelan petroleum. If Venezuelan oil is excluded 
and price inflation is taken into account, there 
was no significant increase at all. 

In the export commodities on which Latin Amer- 
ica depends — if it is to earn dollars to pay for 
imports from dollar areas — the picture has been 
chaotic. The following eight countries, for exam- 
ple, depend on four products for over half their 
export revenue: 


Country Product % of Total Exports 
Venezuela oil 95% 
El Salvador coffee 87% 
Colombia coffee 84% 
Guatemala coffee 84% 
Brazil coffee 68% 
Haiti coffee 66% 
Chile copper 66% 
Bolivia tin 56% 


Other Latin American countries, with more di- 
versified economies, are still heavily dependent 
on a few products for export revenue. Lead and 
zinc, for example, make up 15% of Mexico’s ex- 
ports (the U. S. buys 50-60% of this). Copper, 
lead and zinc make up 26% of Peru’s exports. 

Dependence on a few export products for for- 
eign exchange would be no problem if prices and 
sales were relatively stable. But world market 
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prices and exports for these products have a his- 
tory of wild fluctuation. 

Here are some examples from 1953-58: 

Coffee — Wholesale prices have changed as 
much as 20¢ a pound in a single year; at one point 
prices soared 60% above 1953 levels and then 
reached a 9-year low in 1958. With every shift 
of one cent per pound in the price of green cof- 
fee, the national income of Brazil changes by $19 
million and of Colombia by $7 million. And in the 
last 10 years the price of green coffee has ranged 
from a low of 26.5¢ to a high of 79.7¢ a pound. 

Metals — In early 1956 wholesale copper prices 
were 50% higher than in 1953 but by early 1958 
they had dropped 33% below 1953 levels. Whole- 
sale tin prices dropped 32% in 1953, climbed 
33% above the 1953 level in 1956 and dropped 
26% in the first five months of 1958. In Septem- 
ber 1958 the U. S. clamped import restrictions 
on lead and zinc which, some experts estimate, 
may cost Mexico and Peru $12 million each in 
export earnings a year. 

Oil— The problem here has not been prices, 
but import quotas. The U. S. is normally the mar- 
ket for 40% of Venezuela’s oil. But in mid-1957 
U. S. oil companies voluntarily restricted their 
imports of Venezuelan oil, presumably to protect 
U. S. producers. As a result Venezuelan oil pro- 
duction dropped 550,000 barrels a day (from 3 
million) at a loss of $250,000 a day. 


What can be done about it? 


The U. S. is Latin America’s biggest single 
customer for these primary exports. U. S. trade 
policies, therefore, have a direct impact on Latin 
American dollar earnings and economic stability. 
But U. S. policies are by no means the only factors. 

Coffee is a good commodity problem to exam- 
ine, as an example, because it is vital to 14 of 
the 20 Latin American republics and because the 
problem is typically complex. Here are some of 
the most important factors in the coffee market: 

Weather and crops affect world market prices. 
For example, a 1953 frost reduced Brazil’s coffee 
exports the following year by 6 million bags. The 
anticipated shortage drove wholesale prices from 
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SHARE OF U. S. TRADE 
Latin America has a larger 


share of U. S.trade than 


except Europe. it buys 24% 
of all our exports (35% of | 
our auto and truck exports; 


electrical. machinery, iron 
and steel-mill exports; 25% 
af our industrial machinery 

and textile exports, 17% of 
our food exports, etc.). And 
it provides 29% of our im- 
ports (copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, iron ore, petroleum, — 
coffee, fruit, sugar, etc.).. 
Shghtly. over 1% of U. S. 


third of our chemical, 


SHARE OF 

LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 

The U. S. has atarger share 
of Latin American trade than 
any ether region in the 
world, We buy 44.2% of all 
their exports. This includes 
75% of their copper, 66% 
of their coffee, 50% of their 
raw wool, 40% of their pe- 
troleum; 48.8% of their im- 


THEIR EXPORTS 
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58.7¢ to 79.7¢ a pound (U. S. consumers had to 
pay $1.23 a pound, ground and roasted). Even 
with the price rise Brazil lost $140 million in ex- 
port revenue that year. Colombia, on the other 
hand, increased its earnings by $58 million be- 
cause of the price rise. 

Supply and demand also have an important ef- 
fect on prices. World demand has been increasing 
at about 4% a year, a fact which can be explained 
by growing populations and rising incomes in the 
major coffee-drinking areas (North America and 
Europe). But coffee surpluses are piling up in 
Government warehouses in the coffee producing 
countries. Experts say there are two reasons for 
this. First, Brazil has been trying since 1906 (and 
other countries more recently) to stabilize world 
coffee prices by holding surplus coffee off the 
market in good crop years and releasing stored 
surpluses in lean years. (In principle this is simi- 
lar to U. S. price support programs for farm prod- 
ucts.) Second, the world supply of coffee is in- 
creasing too rapidly — partly because peak prices 
in the past have encouraged Latin American plant- 
ers to put in more trees and partly because other 
parts of the world (especially Africa) are now in 
the coffee business. 

Competition; therefore, is another factor in un- 
settling Latin American coffee economics. In the 
period 1946-56, for example, total coffee exports 
in the world rose by 30%. But Brazil’s coffee ex- 
ports during this period rose only 8%, Colombia’s 
dropped slightly and the rest of Latin America’s 
coffee exports were up 52%. Meanwhile African 
coffee exports rose 134%. During the 1930's 
Africa was supplying the world with only 9% of 
its coffee and Latin America, 86%. Now, partly 
as a result of Marshall Plan aid from the U. S., 
African coffee plantations are greatly expanded 
and cheaper African coffee (as little as 59¢ a 
pound in a U. S. supermarket) has captured 24% 
of the world’s coffee exports, leaving Latin Amer- 
ica with 73%. 

Solutions, on the other hand, are difficult to 
find. Latin American nations agree on what they 
want: (a) expanded coffee production, (b) at stable 
prices, (c) guaranteed by minimum import quotas. 

What they have now is considerably less. On 


ports are trom the U. S, 
In addition, 40% of all U.S. 
private investment abroad is 
in Latin America — a total of 
$8.5 billion. These invest- 
ments employed 600,000 
Latin Americans in 1955 and 
earned the region $1 billion. 
Only Canada has a larger 
share of private U. S. foreign 
investment. 


THEIR IMPORTS 


INTERDEPENDENCE ? 


Sept. 26, 1958, in Washington, 15 Latin American 
countries signed an export control agreement un- 
der which each nation will hold an agreed per- 
centage of its 1958-59 crop off the market (Brazil 
40%, Colombia 15%, etc.). But Brazi! already has 
a carry-over of 14 million bags from last year, only 
3 million of which are normal “working stock.” 

Most U. S. economists (and many Latin Ameri- 
cans) are convinced that there will be no solution 
to the coffee problem until production controls 
bring supply within reach of demand. 

Long term studies are underway in this and 
other commodity areas. The U. S. is a member of 
study groups on cotton, cocoa, rubber, wool, etc., 
as well as coffee. 

The immediate problem, experts agree, is to 
try to stabilize export earnings of countries which, 
like the coffee countries, depend so heavily on 
one or two export commodities. The current agree- 
ment is expected to accomplish this during the 
next 12 months for the coffee countries (Africa 
did not sign, but will observe quotas of its own). 

The long-term problem, however, may involve 
dumping or destroying surpluses and cutting back 
production (Brazil destroyed 78 million bags be- 
tween 1930-44). And it may also involve diversi- 
fication of one- and two-product economies, to re- 
duce their dependence on unstable markets. 


a WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


In this commodity problem, what is the proper 
role for U. S. trade and aid policies? 

Can the U. S. afford to guarantee minimum im- 
ports of products like coffee? Can we afford to 
buy and stockpile foreign metals — such as lead 
and zinc — when our own Montana producers are 
also suffering from the drop in world market 
prices? Which is sounder, long-range U. S. policy— 
(a) restrict foreign lead and zinc imports to pro- 
tect U. S. producers and extend loans to foreign 
producing countries to make up for their loss in 
sales, or (b) subsidize domestic lead and zinc 
producers (by stockpiling) and permit foreign 
producers to maintain their U. S. markets? Why? 
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Hemisphere defense is covered by the Caracas 
Declaration of 1954, in which the 20 Latin Amer- 
ican republics agreed, with the U. S., that “the 
domination or control of the political institutions 
of any American state by the international Com- 
munist movement would constitute a threat to 
the sovereignty and political independence of the 
American States...” 

Communist political penetration in Latin Amer- 
ica is spotty. A pro-Communist government in 
Guatemala lasted three years and was overthrown 
in 1955. A reportedly Communist-infiltrated gov- 


ernment in British Guiana survived a few months 
in 1953 until the British government suspended 
the constitution. 

Communist political parties are legal only in 
six Latin American nations — Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Ecuador, Mexico and Uruguay. The largest, 
Argentina’s, is estimated to be 80,000 members. 

Communists are particularly active in Latin 
American trade unions. They reportedly control a 
17,000-member federation in Caracas, Venezuela, 
where Vice President Nixon encountered one of 
the most violent riots in his 1958 Latin American 
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tour. A high degree of Communist infiltration is 
reported in Brazilian and Mexican trade unions. 

Only 2% ($131 million in 1956) of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s total imports ($7.5 billion) come from the 
Communist bloc. In that same year, Latin America 
bought $3.8 billion from the U. S. 

But, experts point out, there are three signifi- 
cant things about Communist trade with Latin 
America. First it has been increasing (with a 
temporary down turn in 1956-57) at an average 
rate of 40% a year since 1952. Second, it involves 
exports for which Latin America has not been able 
to expand its markets in the West (meat, hides, 
sugar, coffee, wool). Third, it involves imports for 
which Latin America would otherwise have to 
spend scarce dollars (coal, machine tools, agri- 
cultural machinery and petroleum). 

Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev has ad- 
mitted quite frankly that the “Soviet Union values 
trade more for political than for economic rea- 


sons.” Some observers detect political motives in 
the rising trade with Latin America. 

Uruguay, for example, sold at least 28% of its 
1958 wool clip to the Communist bloc and will 
receive a large part of its payment in oil. If this 
oi! is priced at the same rate as it was for Argen- 
tina, in an earlier exchange, it will be 13¢ a bar- 
rel below the cost of U. S. oil. 

On the other hand, some Communist economic 
policies have backfired in Latin America. In the 
spring of 1958 the Soviet Union unloaded 9,000 
tons of tin on the world market with a resulting 
collapse of world tin prices. The effect on Bolivia 
(56% of whose exports are tin) was serious. Ac- 
cording to Bolivian President Hernan Siles, Com- 
munist sympathizers launched mine and railroad 
strikes at the same time, to aggravate the situa- 
tion. “The U. S. must understand,” President Siles 
said, “that we are victims of the cold war, which 
is a political problem.” 


i WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


To what extent are present Latin American con- 
ditions— social, economic, political—favorable to 
communism? What steps might the U. S. take to 
discourage any substantial increase in Latin 
American trade with the Communist bloc? Or is 
it even desirable to inferfere with this trend? 

Which — if any — of the following steps might 
serve to counteract the appeal of communism to 


Latin American workers? And which steps would 
you favor, if any? —a. greater U. S. information 
and education effort in this region; b. greater 
U. S. trade cooperation with Latin America; c. 
more U. S. aid to education in Latin America; d. 
more U. S. economic aid; e. more extensive ex- 
changes of student, labor and professional lead- 
ers; f. other? 
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Writing on the problems of democracy in Latin 
America (in the Journal of International Affairs, 
1955), former President Figueres of Costa Rica 
offered these points: 

“a. The Latin American peoples are ripe for 
democracy ... (and) b. You cannot isolate the 
problems of democracy in Latin America, or else- 
where, from the economic and social struggle, 
from educational limitations, or even from the 
world-wide politico-military conflicts.” 

Paraphrased, Sr. Figueres’ formula for long- 
range development involved these steps: 

1. Increase national incomes by stabilizing 
export commodity prices at fair levels. 

2. Adopt better production methods in Latin 
American agriculture and industry. 

3. Encourage democratic social movements 
throughout the region. 

4. Save capital out of national income and in- 
vest it, on a priority basis, in social and economic 
development. 

5. Budget the largest possible amount for edu- 
cation and public health. 

Most of the job will have to be done by Latin 
Americans, Sr. Figueres indicated, but hemi- 
spheric leadership must come from the U. S. 


What are the prospects? 


NEW FARM LAND — Only about 7% of Mexico 
is now under cultivation. Other undeveloped farm 
reserves are spotted throughout Latin America. 
After an intensive 20-year agricultural develop- 
ment program in Mexico, however, it is clear that 
enormous investments will be required—irrigation, 
crop experimentation, mechanization, training of 
farm workers, improvement of transportation, etc. 
—to make significant inroads on this problem. 
Some areas, like the vast Amazon River basin, 
which occupies nearly half of South America, have 
turned out to be unsuitable for farming (except 
for the floodlands, the Amazon land exhausts it- 
self after two or three crops). 


MINERAL RESERVES — There is unquestionably a 
future in the development of mineral resources in 
this region. An estimated 40% of the world’s baux- 


ite reserves (aluminum) are underground in Brit- 
ish and Dutch Guiana (where mines are already 
producing over 11 million tons of iron ore a year). 
Brazil has iron ore reserves that are also promis- 
ing. Mexico, Chile and Colombia are supporting 
steel industries of their own with domestic iron 
ore production. But the shortage of coal (except 
in Colombia) and hydroelectric power, plus in- 
adequate transportation, present serious obsta- 
cles for Latin American or foreign investors who 
would develop these resources. Copper, lead, zinc 
and tin are also important strategic resources in 
Mexico, Peru, Chile and Bolivia, but the current 
world market and price situation does not favor 
expansion. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION — Venezuela has made the 
most phenomenal progress in industrialization — 
production up 200% between 1950-56. Total na- 
tional production, according to the Chase-Man- 
hattan Bank, could double between 1956-66 (from 
$4.8 to $9.6 billion). Most of this growth has been 
related to the petroleum industry, and most of 
the capital has come from private U. S. firms. 
The profit to U. S. investors has been high (in 
1950-55 it averaged 25% of the book value of 
investments). But the returns (taxes, wages, etc.) 
to Venezuela from U. S.-financed companies has 
also been high — averaging $160 per Venezuelan 
citizen in 1955. The question that has not yet 
been resolved for Venezuela (after a decade of 
corrupt dictatorship) is how to invest these re- 
turns in farm development, schools, roads and 
other investments which spell better living stand- 
ards and political stability. And for the rest of 
Latin America the problem to be resolved is, 
what industry or industries will accomplish in 
increased national revenue what oil has accom- 
plished for Venezuela? 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT — There are ample oppor- 
tunities, financial experts say, for long-term, prof- 
itable, private investment in Latin America — 
investment that will contribute to the region’s 
economic growth. European oil refinery equip- 
ment (which sometimes runs 30% cheaper than 
U. S.) is accompanying European investments in 
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Brazil’s state-owned oil industry (the U. S. has 
declined government loans to this industry since 
it considers oil exploration to be a job for private 
capital). Many U. S. companies — automotive, re- 
tail, textile, electronic, pharmaceutical, etc. — 
also share in the estimated $8.5 billion U. S. pri- 
vate investment in Latin America. One interesting 
example is Sears, Roebuck & Co., which opened 
its first store in Mexico in 1957. Six years later 
it had seven stores in Mexico and gross annual 
sales of $15 million, one of the largest private 
corporations in the country. And, according to a 
National Planning Association study, “Sears was 
buying 80% of all its merchandise from 1,295 
Mexican suppliers. It had helped many of these 
manufacturers to expand or diversify their lines, 
others to pioneer on new products. Through finan- 
cial and technical assistance given to hundreds 
of these manufacturers, it had played a direct and 
active role in accelerating the general industrial 
development of the country.” 


FOREIGN AID — Between 1948 and 1958 the U. S. 
granted $1.5 billion in foreign aid to Latin Amer- 
ica (about 2.6% of total U. S. aid in that period). 
U. S. technical assistance to the region began 
15 years ago with a $9 million annual contribu- 
tion to a $10 million fund. The U. S. contribution 
is now about $30 million a year, and the rest of 
the fund (contributed by the receiving countries) 
expands the total to $90 million a year. The U. S. 
has provided military assistance to 12 Latin 
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countries since 1950. Estimated annual military 
aid is $30 million. Another U. S. Agency, the 
Export-Import Bank, has lent over $2 billion in 
Latin America in the past 10 years. (These loans 
are only for the purchase of U. S. equipment, 
materials and services.) 

Bolivia has received the largest share of U. S. 
economic aid and technical assistance—$71 mil- 
lion appropriated since 1948. Guatemala is next 
with $43 million and Brazil, third with $30 million. 

The UN’s International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, from its founding in 1945 
through March, 1958, extended 21% of all its 
loans to 15 Latin American countries (total $743 
million). UN technical assistance and health, wel- 
fare and educational projects of UN specialized 
agencies are also at work in Latin America. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT — To Latin American 
leaders, one of the most hopeful steps for the 
future was U. S. agreement to participate (prob- 
ably with a $100 million contribution) in an inter- 
American development authority. The function of 
the new agency will be to help deal, on a regional 
basis, with economic development. Simultane- 
ously the U. S. committed itself to action on the 
“urgent” commodity problem, efforts to establish 
regional markets in Latin America and “a broad 
hemispheric program to train experts for eco- 
nomic development in the fields of engineering, 
agronomy, industrial engineering, economics, pub- 
lic administration and business administration.” 


o£ WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


From the examples you have reviewed, would 
you say current developments in Latin America — 
social, political, economic — are encouraging or 
discouraging? Is economic progress creating as 
many — or more problems than it is solving? Is 
there any assurance that such basic problems as 
education, family security and welfare, political 
Stability are being met? 

Are there any important dangers in such trends 
as the mushrooming of Latin American cities? Do 


U. S. experiences in this same area offer any les- 
sons? Does rapid industrialization answer any of 
the social problems which crowded cities create? 
Do big cities contribute more to democratic gov- 
ernment and political stability than do smaller 
communities? How important is it to the U. S. (if 
at all) that Latin America find ways to progress 
socially, economically and politically? 

What specific U. S. steps — governmental or 
private — would be most helpful? 
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What are the complaints about U. S. policy which Latin American leaders make most fre- 
quently? Foremost among these complaints is U. S. trade policy — that, as the principal 
buyer of Latin American products, the U. S. should do more to keep prices and import 
levels steady. In addition there are complaints that the U. S. does not channel enough of its 
foreign aid to Latin America and has failed to take leadership in regional economic and 
social development. And we have been accused of coddling dictators. What do you think? 


“Technically speaking, and under a cold-blooded businesslike attitude, you are in no 
way compelled to protect us [through trade policies) but such a disposition will not help 
you make friends in these countries.” Thomas Wheelock, Nicaraguan Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industries, to Presidential Representative Milton S. Eisenhower, Managua, 
Nicaragua, July 1958. 


“We in the United States have a full and sympathetic understanding of the problems 
which confront our hemisphere colleagues when the prices they receive for their exports 
sharply decline in the world market. The very lifeblood of their economy is at stake. We 
must appreciate, too, that such adjustments have political as well as economic impact...” 
— Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs, Nov. 1957. 


“Less friendship with dictators.” “No arms but more economic assistance.” (Placards 
greeting Presidential Representative Milton S. Eisenhower, Nicaragua, July 21, 1958.) 


“We have preached freedom but patted the foes of freedom on the back. We have ac- 
corded our friendship to leaders of other governments who stood in those lands for what 
we oppose at home. We have trafficked in expediency and sold ourselves down the river 
for doing so.” Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson (Dem., Tex.), May 31, 1958. 


“It is obvious the American Government and the American nation and the American 
people like to see governments which rest upon the consent of the governed and where 
the governed are educated people able to carry the responsibilities of self-government. 
Wherever that exists there almost automatically results a closer and more intimate friendly 
relationship than where that doesn’t exist. But any formula whereby we try to apply a sort 
of slide rule of their governments would be in fact an interference in their internal 
affairs.” Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, May 20, 1958. 


“We must think of Latin America as it is, a great powerful force in the free world and 
a place where changes are taking place, a great revolutionary change. A change in which 
we in the United States should be proud to participate because we should never forget 
that the people of Latin America would rather have economic progress with freedom than 
slavery... The problem is there and if we take it seriously and act effectively on it, there 
isn’t any question that the American family... has a great future in store for it.” Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon, May 21, 1958. 
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SECTION |— Basic approaches to U.S. policy 
in Latin America. 


In U.S. global foreign policy Latin America 
] should receive: 


0 a. Higher priority than it has in the past. 
(— b. Lower priority than in the past. 

(0 c. About the same priority as in the past. 


The U.S. should adopt the following approaches 
to long-range economic, social and political 
development in Latin America (check state- 
ments or choices you agree with, making sure 
your answers do not contradict each other): 


O a. U.S. should approach Latin American devel- 
or opment problems on a regional basis. 


0 b. U.S. should deal with Latin American prob- 
lems on a country-by-country, rather than on 
a regional basis. 


0 c. U.S. should help solve the most urgent prob- 
or lems, as they crop up from year to year. 


0 d. U.S. should commit itself to long-term pro- 
grams to help solve basic regional develop- 
ment problems. 


0 e. U.S. should feel free to intervene on the 
side of democratic forces trying to overthrow 
or totalitarian governments. 


CO f. U.S. should keep hands off internal Latin 
American politics. 


SECTION Il—Specific U.S. policies toward 
Latin America. 


Which internal Latin American problems are 
important enough for the U.S. to act on? (Check 
problems which, in your opinion, call for U.S. 
assistance): 


0 a. Improving educational systems. 


b. Encouraging development of democratic 
governments. 


0 c. Speeding up internal economic development. 
(C0 d. Diversifying internal economic development. 


0 e. Controlling disease and providing better 
health and sanitation facilities. 


(C0 f. Promoting greater U.S. private investment 
in internal economies. 


The great decisions of U. S. foreign pol- 
icy must, under our democratic system, 


be made by the people. What basic direc- 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should 
follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 
Discuss the facts, make up your mind 
and make your opinion count! | 


g. None. 


Which (if any) of the following policy proposals, 

4 already under discussion in Washington, would 
you be willing to support? (Check those you 
agree with, making sure your answers do not 
contradict each other): 


0 a. Try to find long-range answers to the com- 
modity price problem by joining with other 
surplus-producing nations in joint studies. 


0 b. Stabilize U.S. imports of Latin American 
basic commodities by guaranteeing pur- 
chases and stockpiling at U.S. expense when 
necessary. 


0 c. Restrict U.S. imports of Latin American com- 
modities which might damage U.S. produc- 
ers (such as lead, zinc, oil, etc.). 


00 d. Protect U.S. producers with Federal sub- 
sidies but avoid restrictions on basic im- 
ports from Latin America. 


0 e. Expand present U.S. economic and techni- 
cal assistance programs in Latin America. 


OC f. Undertake a greatly expanded program of 
regional economic development, involving 
long-term commitments and_ low-interest 
loans. 


0 g. Explore the possibilities of a regional (hem- 
ispheric) tariff and trade agreement to re- 
duce trade barriers, stimulate regional trade 
and stabilize prices. 


(0 h. Reduce or discontinue U.S. military assist- 
ance to dictators. 


0 i. Give preferential treatment to democratic 
regimes in aid programs. 


( j. De-emphasize government aid and leave more 
of the job of Latin American economic devel- 
opment to private enterprise. 


0 k. Expand cultural and student exchange pro- 
grams and encourage the study of Latin 
American languages and cultures in U.S. 
schools. 


Photos by: Brazilian Govt. Trade Bureau, Creole Petroleum Corp., Sears Roebuck & Co., 
Pan American Airways, United Nations, United Press, U. S. Navy, Venezuelan Consulate. 
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“It is already difficult to realize that a mere 
20 years ago poverty was almost taken for granted 
over most of the earth’s surface. There were al- 
ways, of course, a few visionaries; but before 
1939, little practical consideration was given to 
the possibility of raising the living standards of 
Asia and Africa in the way we now regard as in- 
dispensable ... Until the last great war, a general 
expectation of material improvement was an idea 
peculiar to the Western man. Now war and its 
aftermath have made economic and social prog- 
ress a political imperative in every quarter of 
the globe. If we ignore this there will be no 
peace.” — Lester Pearson, former foreign minister 
of Canada. 

This expectation is practically universal, ex- 
perts agree. It is the confidence that the way 
people live can be changed for the better every- 
where on the globe. It is just as powerful a drive 
‘in the U. S. and the Soviet Union as it is in the 
areas of deep poverty and distress. The editors of 
Fortune express the same idea in terms which are 
more familiar to Americans: 

“The world is in the midst of a classic age of 
economic and technical growth, one that might 
indeed transcend all the material progress of his- 
tory. Country after country is improving or trying 
to improve its productivity enough to develop a 
mass consumer market...” 


What are the symptoms of this world-wide eco- 
nomic revolution? 

In the U. S. a system of free business enter- 
prise produces 35% of all the world’s goods and 
services and looks to a future in which there will 
be more production of more goods to be enjoyed 
by more people. (Some economists think the U. S. 
may overemphasize how much it produces and pay 
too little attention to what it produces — automo- 
biles and gadgets vs. schools and houses — but 
this is another question.) 

In the Communist world the economic revolu- 
tion operates through systems of state ownership 
and control of all production. These nations now 
produce an estimated 25% of all the world’s goods 
and services, and the stated goal of Soviet com- 
munism is to outstrip the free enterprise U. S. 
economy in per capita production of all goods — 
industrial, agricultural and consumer. 

In the underdeveloped world the “revolution of 
rising expectations” has become, as Gov. Adlai 
E. Stevenson puts it, the “revolution of frustrated 
hopes.” In these parts of the world food short- 
ages, poverty, disease and lack of education are 
hampering economic growth. Any gains that are 
made are all but wiped out by rapid population 
growth. The gap between “developed” and “under- 
developed” is growing larger, not smaller. Yet the 
demand for a better life is irresistible. 
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DREAMS VS. REALITIES 


In theory, at least, many of the critical prob- 
lems facing underdeveloped nations can be 
solved. Since the end of World War II the uni- 
verse of nuclear and solar energy has opened up. 
Nations will someday not have to depend on fos- 
sil fuels such as. coal, or on hydroelectric power 
to drive their machines and factories and to heat 
and light their homes. 

Scientific farming in the U. S., Japan and other 
areas has vastly multiplied the potential food sup- 
ply. Synthetic foods can be produced in labora- 
tories and extracted from algae, fish and other 
sources. 

Nor, theoretically, will civilization be crippled 
when it exhausts the metals and minerals it 
scratches from the crust of the earth. New min- 
ing techniques are more productive. New alloys 
and even new elements are compounded in labo- 
ratories. Rocket-age scientists speak of “mining” 
the moon and outer space. 

In short, man’s mind contemplates unlimited 
plenty while three-fourths of mankind lives in con- 
ditions of poverty that have changed but little in 
thousands of years. 


PROGRESS VS. STAGNATION 


The peoples of the underdeveloped world do 
not have to look, however, into the science-fantasy 
world of the future to understand that progress 
is possible. Side by side in the same world are 
societies that have achieved phenomenal eco- 
nomic growth — and are still growing. 

The industrialized democracies of Western Eu- 
rope and North America have, in the century and 
a half since the industrial revolution, built the 
highest living standards in the world. Joined at 
a later date by Japan, Australia and New Zealand, 
these are the 20% of the world’s population who 
produce and consume 64% of the world’s goods 
and services. This “small, privileged minority in 
an overcrowded world,” as former U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Russia George F. Kennan called them, is 
still achieving economic growth at yearly rates 
of 2.5% to 6%. About 72% of all this production 
is goods for the consumer, goods and services 
for better living. 
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Also in this same world is the Soviet Union, 
which started later than the industrialized democ- 
racies but—in 40 years—has made more rapid 
economic progress. Building on a long Russian 
scientific tradition, borrowing from Western sci- 
ence and technology, and using the ruthless ma- 
chinery of state control, the Soviet Union enjoys 
an annual economic growth rate of about 7%, a 
rate which U. S. Central Intelligence Agency Di- 
rector Allen W. Dulles says has “rarely been 
matched in other states except during limited 
periods of postwar rebuilding.” About 47% of the 
Soviet Union's total 1956 production was for con- 
sumer use. 

These two systems — Communist and industri- 
alized democracies — prove, to peoples of the un- 
derdeveloped lands, that change and economic 
growth are possible. Even the symbols of a bet- 
ter life are carried over intact — as in the recently 
popular song, in the African nation of Ghana, 
which describes good living as “car-ful, frig-ful, 
been-to” (car, refrigerator, travel). 

Underdeveloped economies are not (with very 
few exceptions) stagnant. More food is being pro- 
duced and industrialization is taking place. Aver- 
age economic growth rates range between 2% 
and 3% a year. A few are higher. But this is a 
slower growth rate, on the average, than is typi- 
cal of the already industrialized economies. This 
fact alone means that the gap between the in- 
dustrialized and the underdeveloped nations is 
growing wider each year. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT 
ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


Economic growth in the Western world has not 
been constant. Between the 1870's and the first 
World War, the expansion of trade, industry and 
agriculture in Western Europe, the U. S. and Japan 
was prodigious. But between World War | and 
World War II there was relatively little economic 
growth anywhere in the world — partly as an after- 
math of war, partly because of the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930's. 

Recovery from the effects of World War II was 
much more rapid. Throughout the non-Communist 
world manufacturing output increased 40% be- 
tween 1952-57. And in spite of several brief post- 
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war recessions U. S. gross national product for 
1957 (about $434 billion) was 124% above the 
“boom” year of 1929 (in constant 1947 dollars). 

The other industrialized democracies are grow- 
ing at even faster rates than the U.S. Per capita 
output in Western Europe has climbed 40% since 
1948 (25% in the U. S. and Canada). In the next 
generation Western Europe may double production. 

Hand-in-hand with this rapid economic growth 
has been a great increase in world trade — 85% 
between 1947 and 1957, for example. U. S. for- 
eign trade took great leaps forward right after the 
war, and the U. S. is now the world’s largest trad- 
ing nation. 

The underdeveloped nations have shared in the 
expansion of trade — but less so than the indus- 
trialized democracies. In fact, in absolute terms 
(ignoring both population growth and the low 
starting point of these economies) the underde- 
veloped lands have shown considerable economic 
growth since the end of World War II. Manufac- 
turing output has doubled (mostly consumer in- 
dustries such as cotton textiles); steel production 
has tripled (but is still insignificant in world to- 
tals). A few industries, like oil, have increased pro- 
duction many times over. But food consumption 
per person (because of population growth) has 
not increased at all. 

Increased production is not by itself creating 
“mass consumer markets” in underdeveloped 
areas; it is not wiping out disease, educating 
the electorate in democratic ways or automati- 
cally creating a progressive modern society. On 
the contrary, some anthropologists insist that too 
rapid economic change can have disastrous ef- 
fects on societies that history has passed by for 
centuries. As the factories and highways are built 
and the cities expand, old family and community 
patterns are shattered and individuals are up- 
rooted. Economic growth can and in some places 
does result in building slums. 

Nor should this be news, historians say. The 
industrial revolution was well underway by the 
mid-19th century in England. But the squalid con- 
ditions in which English factory workers lived in- 
spired both the social satires of Charles Dickens 
and the revolutionary protests of Karl Marx. 

Income per capita averages $100 a year or less 
in vast areas of Africa and Asia. Infant mortality 
in Costa Rica is 106 per thousand live births; in 
Chile, 119 per thousand. Liberia still has only one 
hospital for every 4,000 of its population. Life 
expectancy in Egypt is around 36 years, and lit- 
eracy is about 25%. 

Economic growth of some sort is taking place 
in almost every quarter of the globe. But in the 
underdeveloped world it is making little or no 
contribution to better living standards for the 
mass of the people of these areas. 

The economic fact is that the underdeveloped 
lands — with few exceptions — are losing ground 
in relation to the faster growing industrialized 
nations of both the West and the East. The politi- 
cal fact is that the leaders of these nations are 
under massive pressure from their people to “do 
something about it.” 

One sociologist who studied the problems of 
Indonesia put the political dilemma this way — 


the leaders may be “in complete ignorance of the 
arduous labor, painstaking ingenuity and the pe- 
culiar combination of socio-economic factors that 
have made the wealth and technological advance- 
ment of the Western world possible,” but they still 
must deliver or face political oblivion. 


WHAT U. S. ROLE IN WORLD GROWTH? 


In this world-wide, uneven process of economic 
growth, experts say, the U. S. occupies a unique 
place. It produces 35% of all the world’s goods 
and services and buys nearly 20% of all the non- 
Communist world’s exports of raw materials. The 
U. S. buys 10% of its industrial raw materials 
needs from abroad (this is expected to climb to 
15-25% by 1975). World trade accounts for 442 
million U. S. jobs. 

The U. S. provides 20% of all the world’s ex- 
ports and buys 12% of all the world’s imports. 
The non-Communist underdeveloped nations do 
22% of their total foreign trade with the U. S. 

During a single year (1957) private U. S. sourc- 
es invested close to $4 billion in the rest of 
the world. The U. S. government that same year 
granted nearly $2.5 billion in nonmilitary as- 
sistance to the rest of the world. Total private 
U. S. investment abroad was estimated at $37 
billion in 1957. Total U. S. government nonmili- 
tary assistance abroad, 1945-1958, is estimated 
at $39.8 billion. 

U. S. stakes in world economic growth and ex- 
panding world trade are, in other words, high. 
On the other hand, the rest of the non-Communist 
world has an even greater stake in a healthy and 
growing U. S. economy, experts say—and for the 
following reason: 

Although the U. S. does 16% of all the world’s 
import-export business, this amounts to only 8% 
of total U. S. production. But foreign trade of the 
other industrialized democracies amounts to an 
average of 33% of their total production; to the 
underdeveloped nations foreign trade amounts to 
an average of 37% of their total production. 

In the non-Communist world of interdepend- 
ence shown in the map on the other side of this 
fact sheet, the U. S. is the most important single 
nation, to developed and underdeveloped econo- 
mies alike. 


| os WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Is economic growth a good thing in itself? 
Does one kind of economic growth do more to 
raise living standards than another kind? Why? 
Would this vary with different societies? 

How would you measure “high” or “good” living 
standards? What should a society provide the 
individual in addition to goods and services — if 
anything? Would different people in different 
parts of the world define these terms differently? 

What responsibilities — if any — does the U. S. 
have for speeding up the economic and social de- 
velopment of the underdeveloped lands? What 
risks are involved — if any —if the U. S. ignores 
this problem? 


Why the “revolution of frustrated hopes”? What 
are the internal problems that keep underdevel- 
oped nations from enjoying the kind of economic 
growth that is typical of the “privileged minority” 
of nations? And what are the external problems 
over which the underdeveloped nations have 
little or no control? What makes economic growth 
so difficult in so much of the world? 

Some of these problems — internal and external 
—are summarized in the following paragraphs 
from the “Rockefeller Report” on U. S. Interna- 
tional Economic Policy: 

“Industrialization is impossible without either 
domestic savings — that is, a measure of sacrifice 
in the present for the sake of the future — or for- 
eign investment. Generally it requires both. Yet 
the areas where the gap between aspirations and 
reality is greatest are also the very countries in 
which it is typically most diffjcult to encourage 
domestic savings or where conditions are often 
too unsettled to attract foreign investment. 

“Similarly, these countries also frequently lack 
the social and political institutions which are es- 
sential for sustained growth: adequate medical 
and educational facilities, power and transporta- 
tion, efficient government services. Finally, the 
regions most in need of capital also are often 
handicapped by the absence of a tradition of en- 
terprise, a trained labor force or an adequate 
market system.” 

This section of the fact sheet will deal with 
some of these problems. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 


People are not only the reason for economic 
growth (their living standards are at stake). They 
are also the most important resource for economic 
growth (their skills and capacities, their health 
and educational levels, their sheer numbers, in 
any given situation, determine how much eco- 
nomic growth is either desirable or possible). 

The number of people in the world is now in- 
creasing at the average rate of 1.6% a year, but 
most of this increase is taking place in the un- 
derdeveloped regions and generally at a faster 
rate, as the following UN figures reveal. 


Increase % Increase 
1951-1955 per year 

(million) 
World 172 1.6 
U.S.-Canada 12 1.7 
Europe 12 0.7 
Soviet Union 13 
Oceania 1.3 2.3 
Africa 19 22 
Asia 97 
Latin America 17 2.4 


This rapid population growth in the underde- 
veloped areas increases the demand, each year, 
for goods and services. But it does not automati- 
cally supply these goods and services — that step 
requires factories, offices, trained laborers and 
skilled office workers, natural resources, power, 
money to buy the goods, etc. 

In much of the underdeveloped world, on the 
other hand, farm land is either scarce or at pres- 
ent unsuitable for farming for one reason or an- 
other (water, accessibility, etc.). So the fast-grow- 
ing populations — many of them young people — 
migrate to the cities “looking,” as the UN puts it, 
“for jobs (in trades, construction, services and 
administration), for small amounts of cash, city 
goods, excitement, or independence from their 
families.” One of the phenomena of the popula- 
tion explosion, therefore, is the rapid growth of 
cities. In 1950, for example, 53.2% of the world’s 
population lived in Asia. And 33.8% of all the 
people in the world who lived in cities of 20,000 
or more were Asians. 

Yet in these crowded cities, sociologists say, 
the jobs simply do not exist to take care of the 
mushrooming populations. The factories, offices, 
transportation systems, etc., have not been built. 

Nor are the educational systems adequate to 
train these people as useful citizens or produc- 
tive workers — even if the jobs did exist. Nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s population live in areas 
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Plowing with oxen in South America 


where less than 60% of the school age youth (5-14 
years) is attending school. 

In addition, health standards in the underde- 
veloped areas are low. A large proportion of the 
population is unavailable for work at any given 
time, and another large proportion suffers from 
diseases that keep efficiency at a low level. Im- 
portant progress has been made on the health 
front — mortality rates from infectious and para- 
sitic diseases in Egypt, for example, dropped from 
99 per thousand in 1951 to 55.5 per thousand in 
1954; in Chile it dropped from 191.8 to 114.7 
per thousand during the same period. But there 
are still 81,000 inhabitants per physician in the 
Sudan; 210,000 per physician in Ethiopia. 

Finally there is the problem of adjusting the 
traditional ways of life to all the changes that are 
taking place — population growth, migration away 
from rural areas, mushrooming of cities, etc. In 
some respects the problem is similar to those 
parts of the U. S. where populations are also mov- 
ing from the farms to the cities. How do rural- 
trained youngsters adapt themselves to the more 
impersonal, more competitive atmosphere of city 
living? In the underdeveloped lands, however, the 
problem is infinitely more acute. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Another serious problem which interferes with 
economic growth is the problem of natural re- 
sources and power. In some cases the resources 
are available, underground, but have not yet been 
tapped and therefore contribute nothing. 

For example, the island republic of Indonesia 
is believed to be one of the richest areas in the 
world in mineral resources, but because only a 
few of these resources have been developed, In- 
donesia’s chief exports today are rubber (40%), 
oil (25%), tin (7%), copra (4%) and tea (3%). 
Still to be developed are bauxite, coal, nickel, 
manganese, uranium, etc. Brazil, on the other 
hand, lacks oil and Argentina lacks adequate coal, 
both important for industrial development. The 
major shortage in North Africa and the Middle 
East is water. 

Hydroelectric or other power sources are uni- 
versally short in the underdeveloped world. Africa 
has an estimated 40% of the world’s hydroelectric 


potential but it is scarcely tapped. 
CAPITAL RESOURCES 


The problems mentioned. above are complex 
social, cultural and technical problems. They 
cannot be “solved,” experts insist, just by “mak- 
ing more money available.” Capital is already 
available in many parts of the underdeveloped 
world —in the hands of rulers (as in the Middle 
East) or a rich minority (as in parts of Latin 
America). 

Furthermore, it is not enough to build schools 
and equip them with books or even with students. 
Teachers have to be trained first, and the stu- 
dents must be able to look forward to jobs. 

The problem of the underdeveloped world, some 
experts say, is that entire societies must be re- 
organized at the same time —attitudes of the 
people, their educational levels and technical 
capacities, their governments and administrative 
systems, their health and social welfare services, 
the development of their natural resources and 
the expansion of trade. 

To accomplish this kind of job in a short period 
of time will take more than capital, according to 
observers. Yet capital is an essential tool. 

These same authorities suggest that some of 
the capital that is in the hands of “the few” in 
these countries must be tapped; that a climate 
must be created in these countries to attract addi- 
tional foreign private capital to invest in profitable 
ventures like manufacturing and retailing; and 
that foreign government capital (foreign grants 
and loans) is necessary for nonprofit public works 
like schools, highways, power, health, etc. 


a WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Do you agree with those who say that the prob- 
lems of underdeveloped nations are indeed as 
complex as this? If so, how many of the problems 
can still be tackled by economic measures, such 
as increased investment? What other steps would 
these nations also have to take? Can the job be 
tackled piecemeal or must the whole job be ap- 
proached on a coordinated basis? What are West- 
ern stakes in SOCIAL development in the under- 
developed areas — if any? 
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Handcraft industry in Indonesia 


“We are witnessing, | believe, the last stages 
of the old, world-wide, self-regulating, interna- 
tional trading and investment system which we in 
America have largely taken for granted. At the 
same time as it recedes, we see, expanding, eager 
to take its place, the new Communist techniques 
of grants, gifts, loans, trade, aid, barter, technical 
assistance, raw materials at cost, or plain dump- 
ing, all bent to a single political purpose — the 
reinforcement of Communist power. 

“And, to give this crisis its full dimension, it is 
occurring just at a time when America’s need for 
secure trade abroad and for steady access to for- 
eign materials, is growing in proportion to our 
soaring population and diminishing resources. 
Moreover, the change comes at a time when the 
emerging peoples of Asia, Africa, the Middle East 
and South America are demanding with more 
urgency than ever before, a larger share in the 
world’s wealth.”— Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, 1958. 

One of the rules-of-thumb that some econo- 
mists use is this — wherever population growth is 
at the rate of 242% a year it takes about 10% of 
the net revenue of that country, invested each 
year, just to maintain the same living standards. 
In order to double living standards in the course 
of 25 years, it would be necessary to invest an 
additional 10% a year. 


Modern machine for assembling automotive bearings, U. S. 


In the year 1956 all the industrialized democ- 
racies together invested $146 billion “within the 
family” —in the growth, in other words, of their 
own and each others’ economies. This was an in- 
vestment in raising the living standards of 540 
million people. 

That same year, only $17 billion, from all 
sources, foreign and domestic, was invested in 
economic growth in the underdeveloped world — 
a population of 960 million people. 

Total investment in the economic growth of 
many (but not all) of the underdeveloped lands 
is believed to be well below the 10% necessary 
just to maintain current living standards. 

tn India, for example, the total investment — 
Indian and foreign capital — was 7.3% of national 
revenue in 1956. 

It is not a question, experts say, of creating 
“superior” living standards in these areas. It has 
been estimated that it would take $400 billion 
to raise the standard of living in Mexico to present 
U. S. levels. 

To accomplish this in 20 years, $20 billion 
would have to be invested every year or three 
times the annual national product of Mexico — an 
obviously unrealistic aim. Where is extra capital 
going to come from to make reasonable growth 
possible? 
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As the map on the other side of this fact sheet 
shows, about 60% of the imports of underde- 
veloped nations are manufactured goods — prod- 
ucts they do not manufacture domestically. A high 
percentage of this is the machinery and transport 
equipment they need for industrialization and 
over-all economic growth. But they cannot pay for 
these goods unless they either earn or borrow the 
money to do so. They can earn the money by sell- 
ing their own products abroad or by inviting for- 
eign capital to invest in domestic mining, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, etc. They can borrow the 
money from foreign governments or international 
lending institutions. Foreign trade, foreign in- 
vestment or foreign aid. 

Current levels of trade, investment and aid, 
however, still leave the underdeveloped world with 
only the slimmest margin (on the average) be- 
tween standing still and acomplishing a rate of 
economic growth that matches population growth. 

Trade, experts say, is one of the most serious 
problems. Britain, for example, shares in an aid 
program (Colombo Plan) for Southeast Asian 
countries. But, because Britain has a textile in- 
dustry of its own, it restricts textile imports from 
India and Pakistan and from its own crown col- 
ony Hong Kong, thus creating the need for more 
economic assistance to these areas. U. S. quotas 
on oil, lead and zinc in 1958 created similar di- 
lemmas between trade and aid in Latin America. 

The map on the other side of this sheet also 
reveals an important fact about the “flow” of 
trade in the non-Communist world. It shows that 
44% of all the world’s trade is carried on within 
the “family” of industrialized democracies. An- 
other 35% of the world’s trade is between these 
industrialized democracies and the underdevel- 
oped non-Communist world. Nearly 80% of all the 
world’s trade is conducted among the non-Com- 
munist nations. 

If this is the case —if 4/5 of all the world’s 
trade is based on such a high degree of interde- 
pendence among the non-Communist nations — 
why is it that the industrialized nations enjoy most 
of the benefits of this trade and are able to ex- 
pand their economies at nearly twice the average 
rate of the underdeveloped nations? 


Here are two of many reasons economists offer: 


1. Developed economies are both diversified 
and rich. If they can’t sell all their wheat one 
year, they can afford to subsidize their farmers, 
stockpile the wheat and enjoy profits on the sale 
of beef, textile machinery, automobiles, machine 
tools, etc. Underdeveloped economies, on the other 
hand, depend on one or two major exports, for the 
most part and have little credit to tide them over. 
Low demand or low prices for Brazilian coffee or 
Egyptian cotton or Ceylonese rubber can wipe out 
the foreign trade profit on 70% of the export 
sales of these countries. 

2. The industrialized countries, for the most 
part, control both the demand and the prices for 
the exports of the underdeveloped nations. (The 
underdeveloped countries depend on the indus- 
trialized nations for about 80% of all their ex- 


ports; they do very little trading with each other.) 

When demand drops in the industrialized de- 
mocracies (as it did during the 1957-58 reces- 
sion) or when prices drop or fluctuate for the raw 
materials exports on which the underdeveloped 
lands depend (as has been the postwar pattern for 
coffee, lead, zinc, rubber, cotton, wool, rice and 
many other products), then it is the underdevel- 
oped economy that has to take up the slack with- 
out having the financial reserves or credits to 
afford it. 

These realities of world trade add up, according 
to economists, to very simple conclusions. The 
underdeveloped countries will not really benefit 
from the current boom in world trade unless the 
demand for their exports shows a steady growth 
and the market prices for their exports are at 
least stable and predictable. The underdeveloped 
nations will not enjoy the full benefits of expand- 
ing world trade until their economies are also di- 
versified. 

This brings us back, in other words, to the prob- 
lems raised in section 2 of this fact sheet — the 
overhauling of entire societies — classroom, farm, 
city, factory and government — in order to equip 
these societies to take their place in the world 
that is trying to change itself for the better. 

The “Rockefeller Report” describes the trade 
and capital side of the problem in these terms: 

“Europe and Japan, together with the U. S., sup- 
ply most of the machinery and equipment and 
capital investment required by the less developed 
countries for their industrialization. The less 
developed countries in turn supply an increasing 
percentage of the raw materials and commodities 
required by the industrialized nations. It is neces- 
sary to establish a structure which gives effect 
to this partnership. An essential component will 
be an increasingly liberal U. S. trade policy, which 
will permit other nations to sell in American 
markets.” 

Former Secretary of State Dean Acheson de- 
scribed the immediate steps to be taken, in his 
opinion, as follows (in May 1958): 

“First, a substantial increase in the export of 
capital, both governmental and private, from 
North America and Western Europe; then, a sub- 
stantial increase in imports into dollar areas, 
chiefly the U. S.; and finally, an overhauling of our 
international financial institutions . . . [to provide] 
credit where it can be effective.” 

On the other side of this sheet you will have 
an opportunity to review both current U. S. poli- 
cies and new policy proposals to deal with these 
problems. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


The U. S.’s best customers today are the other 
industrialized democracies. Does this mean that 
industrialization in the underdeveloped world 
would create more and bigger markets for U. S. 
goods or more competition for U. S. products? Will 
the U. S. best insure a continuing supply of im- 
ported raw materials by encouraging or discourag- 
ing economic growth in these areas? 
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what new ideas 
deal with 
world economic 
challenges ? 


Many new “economic growth” proposals are now being debated in the world 
— among governments and among businessmen, within the UN and its develop- 
ment agencies, and among leaders of the underdeveloped nations. 

Almost every new proposal assumes that the non-Communist countries of 
the world are interdependent — that neither the developed nor the underde- 
veloped non-Communist nations will progress satisfactorily unless they plan 
and grow in partnership. The major new proposals also assume (according to 
the Committee for International Economic Growth) that the developed world 
must export more capital to the underdeveloped world, that public funds will 
have to be invested in these countries before the “climate” for private in- 
vestment is attractive, that development planning must be on a regional 
rather than a country-by-country basis, that long-term loans at low interest are 
desirable and that the U. S. should assume leadership in these activities. 

Here are the major new proposals. What’s your opinion about them? 
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EXPANDING PRESENT AGENCIES 


WORLD BANK — Since this UN agency came 
into being in 1946 it has loaned over $4 billion 
for development projects (example: 1.1 million 
kilowatt hydroelectric project to increase indus- 
trial power in southern Brazil by 50%). U. S. may 
propose a 50% expansion ($4-5 billion) of the 
bank’s lending resources. U. S. would pledge 
about $1,375 million. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND (IMF) — Also 
a UN institution. Since beginning operations in 
1947 IMF has made short-term loans worth over 
$3 billion to 35 member nations — mostly to tide 
them over temporary deficits arising from inter- 
national trade problems (foreign exchange short- 
ages). U. S. proposes expanding reserves. 
DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND —A U. S. agency 
established by Congress in 1957 and incorporated 
in 1958. Authorized to make loans to either gov- 
ernments or private enterprise groups on easier 
terms than commercial banks. Current loan fund 
is $400 million ($225 million less than the Presi- 
dent’s request). Congress may consider increasing 
lending capacity to about $1 billion a year. 

UN SPECIAL PROJECT FUND —Set up in Oct. 
1958 by General Assembly as part of an enlarged 
UN Expanded Technical Assistance Program. Con- 
centrates on large development projects with 
early impact on economic, social and technical 
growth in underdeveloped nations. Projects Fund 
to begin operations in 1959. ETAP resources in- 
creased from $30 million to $100 million. U. S. to 
contribute about $38 million for 1959. 


CREATING NEW INSTITUTIONS 


Two new international lending institutions were 
proposed in Congress in 1958: 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
— Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D., Okla.) proposed 
the IDA as a kind of “second mortgage” affiliate 
of the World Bank to provide easy loans for basic 
development projects that do not now qualify for 
World Bank loans. Capitalization would be $1 bil- 
lion in hard currency (with the U. S. subscribing 
$300 million), plus soft currency funds of an un- 
specified amount. Member nations would hold vot- 
ing stock in proportion to their contributions. 
Loans would be repayable in both hard and soft 
currencies and repayment terms would be up to 
40 years at 2% interest. At the President’s request 
the U. S. Secretary of the Treasury is “exploring” 
the possibilities for establishing this agency. 
WORLD DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION — Also 
called “Buy a Share in Peace Plan.” Proposed by 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R., N. Y.) on behalf of a bi- 
partisan group of Senators. Would set up a cor- 
poration to channel small investor funds into 
development projects and private enterprise in, 
especially, underdeveloped countries. Would make 
loans in industrial, agricultural, mining and other 
“sound” enterprises. As investment trust, would 
sell stock at $5 a share throughout the world, 
aiming at $15 billion in capital. (Temporary funds 
would be subscribed by U. S. government). Aim 
is to transfer more of world economic growth bur- 
den to private enterprise. 
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REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROPOSALS 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK — Pro- 
posed by President Juscelino Kubitschek of Brazil 
in Aug. 1958. On Sept. 24, 1958, the foreign min- 
isters of the 21 Latin American republics and the 
U. S. agreed to work out detailed proposals. U. S. 
agreement to participate (with probable contribu- 
tion of $100 million) represents a change in pol- 
icy. Would help finance basic economic projects. 
MIDDLE EAST DEVELOPMENT BANK — Proposed 
by President Eisenhower to UN General Assembly 
in Aug. 1958. Would provide loans and technical 
assistance for regional development projects. 
U. S. would participate if Arab states would also 
contribute. Arab states advised UN Secretary Gen- 
eral in Sept. 1958 that “financial surpluses” from 
Arab sources to support the Bank would probably 
not be available in the “immediate future.” 
EURAFRICA — France, Germany ($200 million 
each) and the other four common market coun- 
tries will contribute to a fund for investment in 
European overseas territories. 

PELLA PLAN -— Italian Foreign Minister Giuseppe 
Pella proposed to the U. S. in 1957 an investment 
and technical assistance agency for Middle East 
regional economic development. No action yet. 
SOUTHEAST ASIA DEVELOPMENT FUND — Japa- 
nese proposal to finance growth projects and to 
stabilize commodity prices in this region. Initial 
capitalization would be $500 million. Proposed to 
UN General Assembly by Japan in Sept. 1958. 
AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AGENCY — Similar to 
other regional proposals but no action to date. 


COMMUNIST 
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UNOFFICIAL PROPOSALS 


ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND — U. S. should 
encourage regional development institutions, be- 
ginning with Latin America. U. S. Development 
Loan Fund should become “focal point... for U. S. 
effort in the international development field.” 
COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT — 
In 1957 recommended $5 billion increase over 5- 
year period in level of U. S. economic assistance 
as a “desirable and necessary investment.” Per- 
manent agency for long-term loans needed. U. S. 
to take part in regional development agencies. 
NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION — In Mar. 
1958: “nonmilitary assistance of all types pro- 
vided... by the U. S. should be on a much larger 
scale...” U. S. economic development programs 
“should be established as an integral and in- 
definitely continuing instrument of our foreign 
policy.” More U. S. aid “should be channeled 
through appropriate international arrangements” 
such as UN and regional institutions. 

GOV. ADLAI E. STEVENSON — A new Marshall 
Plan committee to plan “the regeneration of the 
free world economy.” (May 1958.) 

GOV. AVERELL HARRIMAN — UN world survey and 
program “to break through the vicious circle of 
poverty and establish new cycles of economic 
growth and development.” (July 1958.) 

SEN. JACOB K. JAVITS (R., N. Y.)—U. S. “major 
offensive” against Soviet Union “in the peaceful 
field of trade.” Increase Development Loan Fund 
capital to $1 billion. Establish “new kinds of 
partnerships with free world nations.” (Oct. 1958.) 


Communist IMPORTS from the rest of 
the world are 39% raw materials; the 
remainder, manufactured goods. Com- 
munist exports to the rest of the 
world are 57% raw materials and 43% 
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MORE UNOFFICIAL PROPOSALS 


SEN. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY (D., Minn.) — Ex- 
pand U. S. economic development program to 
“something on the order of $3 billion a year” 
(about $1.3 billion in 1957-58). Encourage re- 
gional development institutions. Join with NATO 
allies to supply technicians to underdeveloped 
world. (May 1958.) 

ERIC JOHNSTON (Presidential Advisor and Chair- 
man, Committee for International Economic 
Growth) — U. S. $10 billion investment over the 
next five years in basic development projects, to 
be handled by regional institutions “in partner- 
ship with the regions themselves.” U. S. to invest 
% of funds, rest to come from regions. (June 1958.) 
DONALD K. DAVID — (Chairman of Board of Trus- 
tees, Committee for Economic Development) — 
“Mobilize, as in war, the full resources of our pri- 
vate enterprise economy by having responsible 
government agencies contract with private com- 
panies and private management to do a massive 
job of foreign economic development... if we 
want to bring about development on the massive 
scale and within the foreshortened time required 
to win this economic war...” (Sept. 1958.) 
OVERSEAS INVESTMENT AND PRODUCTION 
BOARD—Proposed by group of U.S. businessmen 
as a peacetime equivalent of World War I! War 
Production Board. Would coordinate foreign eco- 
nomic activities of government and private indus- 
try. Would stimulate development projects, co- 
ordinate public and private investment, offer pri- 
vate investment incentives in worthwhile projects. 


a WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


(Regular U. S. trade and aid policies will be ex- 
amined in the last section of this fact sheet.) 

What do you think of these various proposals 
to expand existing institutions and to create new 
institutions? Which proposal seems to you the 
most workable or the most important? Which pro- 
posals seem inadequate, wasteful or unnecessary? 
Can any or all of the proposals put together make 
a significant impact on the problem of world 
economic growth? Why or why not? 

Some of the proposals deal with public funds 
(governmental or intergovernmental aid) and 
others deal-with private investment overseas (or a 
combination of the two). Some proposals call for 
a regional approach. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of these various approaches? Which 
(if any) is the best approach? 

Most of the proposals for international agencies 
call for the U. S. to take the leadership role in 
financing the loans or grants. Is this proper? Why 
or why not? 

Even if economic measures of this sort are put 
into effect, what other problems will still have to 
be dealt with in the underdeveloped world — such 
as social and cultural problems? Are these the 
kinds of problems which either the Western gov- 
ernments or private enterprise can deal with ef- 
fectively? What role can churches, educational in- 
stitutions and private citizen organizations play 
in this field? 

What (if anything) is called for — modest expan- 
sion of present programs or bold “crash” program? 
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THE U. S. DEPENDS ON UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
TO SUPPLY THESE PERCENTAGES OF STRATEGIC RAW MATERIALS 


The largest share of the world's trade is carried on among the industrial- 
ized democracies — the U. S., Western Europe, white-populated nations of 
the British Commonwealth and Japan. The second largest flow of trade is 
hetween these industrialized democracies and the underdeveloped areas. 
Together these two.flows account for nearly 80% of the world’s trade. 


Within the family of industrialized democracies 60% of the trade is in 
manufactured goods; the balance consists of foods and raw materials, as 
food grains, meat and dairy products, coal, iron ore, oil, cotton, etc. About - 
55% of the raw materials imports (and only 10% of the manufactured im- 
ports) of the industrialized democracies come from the underdeveloped 
world. 


The underdeveloped lands, in turn, get about 80% of their imports from 
the industrialized democracies (and 4/5 of these imports are manufac- 
tured goods). About 15% of the imports of underdeveloped countries come 
from other underdeveloped areas (and 3/5 of these imports are raw 
materials). 


The Communist nations have onty recently begun to publish much data 
on their foreign trade. Most of the trade is within the bloc. In 1957 the 
Soviet Union shipped $3.3 billion (oil, iron ore, wheat, cars and trucks, 
etc.) to and imported $2.8 billion from other Communist nations. Commu- 
nist China is apparently the only one of these nations that had a favor- 
able trade balance with the Soviet Union in 1957 — by $200 million. East 
European satellites had a $600 million trade deficit with the Soviet Union. 


Twenty of the 37 nations participating in GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) agreed 
in Oct. 1958 that there is a pressing need for 
world-wide reduction of tariffs, a re-examination 
of protective agricultural policies, a better han- 
dling of the trade problems of those countries 
depending on a few “primary” exports and much 
more frequent international consultation on trade 
problems. 

The U. S. was one of the nations agreeing to 
these needs but it was also one of the nations 
most severely criticized on the first three of the 
above four points. 

The President has the authority, until 1962, to 
negotiate tariff reductions, on a reciprocal basis, 
with other nations. This reciprocal trade policy 
has been in effect since 1934 and has made pos- 
sible significant reductions in the all-time high 
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EXPANDING TRADE AND DEVELOPING MARKETS 


tariffs of the early 1930's. There are “escape 
clauses,” however, and the U. S. has recently 
raised tariffs on watches, bicycles and woolen 
goods. 

(The raising of tariffs is usually on the recom- 
mendation of the U. S. Tariff Commission, for pur- 
poses of protecting a U. S. industry suffering from 
foreign competition.) 

In addition the U. S. has been accused of “get- 
ting around” the spirit of reciprocal trade by im- 
posing import quotas (as on lead and zinc in 
1958), by encouraging “voluntary” import quotas 
on the part of American importers (as on oil in 
1958), or by encouraging the producing country 
to limit its exports to the U. S. (as on Japanese 
cotton products in 1956). 

Each of the above actions raises problems 
abroad and criticism at home. The lead and zinc 
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quotas ate into the export earnings of Peru and 
Mexico in particular. The voluntary restriction on 
oil imports hit Venezuela hardest since the U. S. 
is its chief customer. U. S. pressure on Japan to 
cut its exports of cotton blouses was criticized in 
part as unsound because Japan is the largest sin- 
gle customer for raw U. S. cotton. 

The U. S. representative at the GATT session 
(Under Secretary of State C. Douglas Dillon) in- 
dicated the U. S. hopes to complete negotiations 
on tariff revision by 1961, the last effective year 
of the present U. S. reciprocal trade legislation. 

Meanwhile, steps have been taken in Latin 
America to set up a regional common market that 
would exclude the U. S. and Canada and (like the 
European Common Market) would favor trade 
among member nations over trade with the rest 
of the world. 

Protective agricultural policies are another 
source of criticism for the U. S. In an effort to 
maintain income levels for overly productive U. S. 
farmers, the U. S. has been buying up and stock- 
piling U. S. farm surpluses since 1939. In May 
1958, the government had $7.2 billion tied up in 
agricultural surpluses, and is expected to pur- 
chase products worth about $5 billion this crop 
year. The U. S. has also disposed of $8.2 billion in 
farm surpluses as foreign relief or economic as- 
sistance in the 5 years 1953-58. 

Other farm exporting nations such as Argen- 
tina, Australia, Canada, Uruguay, etc. have no com- 
plaints about U. S. relief shipments. They do 
claim that aid shipments of wheat, rice, corn, etc. 
are at such low prices and such favorable terms 
that commercial farm exporters cannot compete. 
In addition, they complain about U. S. import 
quotas on agricultural products. 

The third major complaint against U. S. trade 
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policies is not directed solely at the U. S. It is 
the problem of sagging or fluctuating prices for 
the basic raw materials exports on which so many 
underdeveloped nations depend — coffee, cotton, 
copra, tin, rubber, etc. A GATT study shows that 
since 1955 the world market prices for these raw 
materials have declined an average 5%. Industrial 
prices, meanwhile — things the underdeveloped 
nations must import — have climbed 6%. 

All the industrialized nations share a respon- 
sibility for this commodity price problem, the ex- 
perts agreed, but the U. S. is in the key policy posi- 
tion because it buys one-fifth of all the raw ma- 
terials exports of underdeveloped countries. 


MODIFYING THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


The U. S. foreign aid program for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, was enacted in the closing days of the 
85th Congress. The President had asked (in January) for 
$3,950,092,500. He got (in August) $3,518,092,000. Fol- 
lowing is a breakdown of the appropriations: 

Military assistance to allies (includes arms and equip- 
ment, training, supplies, services, etc.): $1,515,000,000 
Defense support (economic aid to allies to help them sup- 
port adequate military forces for the common defense): 
$790,000,000 

Technical cooperation (‘Point 4 program” — technical in- 
formation, skills, advice and training in modern technolo- 
gies; not limited to military allies): $171,500,000 
Development Loan Fund (described above): $580,000,000 
Special assistance (“economic aid necessary to achieve 
any... political, economic or other objectives” of U. S. 
“in a given country”): $200,000,000 

President's Contingency Fund (for discretionary use by the 
President in unforeseen emergencies, etc.): $155,000,000 
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Other programs (“Atoms for Peace,” UNICEF, UN refugee 
programs, U. S. relief programs, etc.): $106,592,500 

The above appropriation by Congress was about $400 
million less than the President had asked. One of the criti- 
cisms of current U. S. foreign aid is that it is not a large 
enough investment in world economic growth. Another, by 
other critics, is that it is too large an economic burden 
for the U. S. taxpayer. Here are other criticisms: 

Too much emphasis on military aid. Sen. Allen 
J. Ellender (D., La.) moved to reduce military aid 
by $100 million and defense support (which goes 
to military allies) by $50 million. Both efforts 
failed by close votes. Some foreign critics also 
oppose the emphasis on military aid, claiming the 
U. S. is contributing to the arms race and placing 
heavy economic burdens on the countries it arms 
— particularly underdeveloped countries. 

Too large a U. S. share. Some critics claim the 
U. S. is carrying too much of the foreign aid bur- 
den. Total U. S. government assistance to under- 
developed countries was estimated by the UN at 
about $5 billion in 1957. This includes, in addi- 
tion to the Mutual Security Program, disposals of 
U. S. farm surpluses ($993.8 million), interest 
bearing loans of the Export-Import Bank ($1,245 
million), contributions to multilateral agencies, 
etc. France, with an estimated total assistance 
program of $1 billion ranks second, according to 
the UN. About 80% of the money for U. S. foreign 
economic assistance is spent in the U. S.— for 
equipment and the wages of 600,000 U. S. workers. 

Too little aid to underdeveloped nations. Be- 
tween 1945-1956 (according to a study by the 
Committee for Economic Development) the U. S. 
invested $57 billion in foreign aid. Apart from 
relief ($3.5 billion) only $7.1 billion was economic 
assistance to underdeveloped nations. Of this 
$7.1 billion, over half went to seven U. S. allies 
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among the underdeveloped nations. 

Trade conflicts with aid. A high proportion of 
U. S. “emergency” loans abroad and practically 
the entire lending program of the UN’s IMF is to 
help nations with foreign exchange problems due 
to losses from their import-export trade. The prop- 
er long-term solution, some critics say, is trade 
policies which will help these countries expand 
their exports. The U. S. now sells about $8 billion 
more each year than it buys. Part of this “dollar 
gap” has to be made up, critics say, by foreign 
aid or the other nations involved would be unable 
to go on buying from the U. S. Wouldn't it be better 
these critics ask, for the U. S. to increase its im- 
ports by $2-3 billion a year and make more dollars 
available in the world on a business instead of 
an aid basis? 


_ WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


What should be the proper role for the U. S. 
economy in today’s world? Should it be committed 
to greatly expanded world trade? Should it assume 
leadership in an expanded program for world eco- 
nomic growth? If so, do present U. S. trade and aid 
policies contribute to these objectives? 

Or is this a larger problem than the U. S. is 
equipped to handle? Or a problem which, if we 
tackle it, would divert too much money from free 
world or national defense? Or a problem which, 
if we tackle it too boldly, might tend to lower U. S. 
working and living standards? Why? 

What should the U. S. do to protect U. S. jobs 
and profits in, for example, the bicycle or textile 
industries? Would U. S. assistance to these in- 
dustries be proper—to help them meet foreign 
competition or to convert to other products? Or are 
tariffs and quotas the best long-term answer? 
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SECTION | — Basic U. S. approaches to world 
economic problems. 


world economic revolution? (Indicate whether 


] How can the U. S. deal realistically with the 


you agree or disagree with the following state- 
ments. If you are uncertain or feel you do not 


have enough information to answer 


“yes” or 


no” check “can’t answer”): 


a. 
0 b. 
Oc. 


Od. 
Oe. 


Oh. 


U. S. needs to be concerned 


Yes. with economic development 
No in only those countries 

: which are important U. S. 
Can’t answer | customers, or supply us with 


essential raw materials. 


Yes. Long-term U. S. economic 
No. growth requires a healthy 
and growing world economy. 


Yes. Economic growth in the rest 

No of the world should be 
F based on private and not 

Can’t answer | government investments. 


U. S. economy can afford a 


0}. Yes. larger government invest- 
Ok. No. ment in economic growth of 
. the rest of the world than 

C |. Can't answer we are now making. 
Reasonable U. S. trade poli- 
Cm. Yes. cies and modest increases 
Oj n. No. in foreign economic aid are 
Ce. Can't answer not enough; a “crash” pro- 


gram is called for. 


SECTION II — Specific U. S. foreign economic 
policies. 


Which of the following policy proposals, now 
being debated in Washington, will you support? 
(Check only those proposals you favor): 


Oa. 
Ob. 
Oc. 


Od. 


Comment: 


Expand U. S. economic aid program (loans 
and grants). 


Reduce foreign grants but expand long- 
term, low interest loans. 


Expand U. S. technical assistance programs 
(skills and know-how). 


Channel more U. S. aid through UN. 


Oe. 


Of. 


Oh. 


On. 


Oo. 


Cp. 


C) 


_ icy must, under our democratic system, 
be made by the people. What basic direc- 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should 

_ follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 
Discuss the facts, make up your mind 


Continue to give bulk of U. S. economic aid 
to underdeveloped allies. 


Place less emphasis on military aid to un- 
derdeveloped world. 


Take lead among industrialized democracies 
in a “massive” development program — eco- 
nomic and social —in non-Communist un- 
derdeveloped world. 


Through U. S. government lending agencies, 
invest in more major public works in under- 
developed world (dams, irrigation, etc.). 


. Take the lead in setting up regional develop- 


ment institutions in partnership with under- 
developed nations. 


. Provide more U. S. scholarships to students 


from underdeveloped world. 


. Encourage and provide incentives for more 


U. S. private investment overseas. 


. Set up agency to coordinate U. S. govern- 


ment and U. S. private investments overseas 
for maximum effectiveness. 


. Make no major changes in current U. S. for- 


eign aid programs. 


Insist that other industrialized nations pay 
larger share of the foreign aid burden. 


Take the lead in a world-wide reduction of 
tariffs. 


Join other “surplus” producing nations (both 
developed and underdeveloped) in an effort 
to stabilize prices, prevent unfair competi- 
tion and promote new markets for such 
troublesome commodities as coffee, cotton, 
wheat, lead, tin, zinc, etc. 


Use U. S. economic power to compete with 
the Soviet Union in the foreign aid field; 
offer any non-Communist underdeveloped 
nation lower interest loans at better terms, 
on worthwhile development projects. 


Refuse U. S. aid to any nation receiving sig- 
nificant amounts of Soviet aid. 


Eliminate restrictions on U. S. trade with 
Communist powers. 
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for destruction 
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“It took man roughly 475,000 years to arrive 
at the Agricultural Revolution .. . another 25,000 
years to come to the Industrial Revolution. We 
have arrived at the ‘Space Age’ in 150 years—and 
while we do not know where we go from here, we 
can be sure that we will go there fast... If the 
things we cherish from the past are not going to 
be carelessly destroyed, and if the best possibili- 
ties of the future are going to be realized, it seems 
probable that we shall have to have institutions 
that have been deliberately set up to exercise 
long-range social forethought.” —Charles Frankel, 
philosopher at Columbia University. 

In 1943 man first unlocked the energy of the 
atom—its boon and its terror. In 1957 man first 
placed laboratory instruments into orbit around 
the earth. In this short span of 14 years man’s 
genius had penetrated the infinitely small cosmos 
of subatomic particles and the infinitely vast 
cosmos of outer space. 

In the process he opened up opportunities for 
either the destruction of the human race or a 
golden era of plenty that outshines the fondest 
dreams of Utopia. Mankind has not yet demon- 
strated its capacity to choose between these al- 
ternatives. 

“Scientists,” according to one of their distin- 
guished number, Max Born, “were the ones who 
brought man to this crossroads. It is now up to 
all men—without exception, not only the political 
leaders—to avoid the road to catastrophe.” 

How will men make this choice in a world of 
competing national interests and conflicting ide- 
ologies? What must scientists, politicians and 
citizens understand about this new age of tech- 
nology and its implications? 

Born continues: “The great danger for the fu- 
ture are the men who refuse to admit that the new 
age, at the beginning of which we now stand, is 
fundamentally different from all past ages.” 

We are at the beginning, Born believes, of a 
synthetic or “artificial” age in which life will be 
sustained only on the basis of “continuous em- 
ployment of the most refined technical methods.” 
International cooperation for survival will be es- 
sential. The promise of plenty and great material 
benefit will go hand in hand with dangers un- 


dreamed of by mankind in “pretechnological 
times.” 

In this fact sheet we shall examine some of 
these challenges to scientist and nonscientist 
alike. We shall look at both the promise and the 
threat of modern science—the challenge of a fran- 
tic arms race, that has already equipped each side 
to “over-kill” the other, and the challenge of un- 
met human wants, that can be satisfied if man’s 
genius turns itself to peace. 

Most important, we shall examine the chal- 
lenge to the individual citizen who must, in a 
free society, make the crucial decisions. Science 
is the method man uses to understand and con- 
trol himself and his environment as interacting 
physical forces. Science does not make value 
judgments. It does not decide how knowledge 
should be used. It deals with the universe that is, 
not the universe men would like to create. 

The value judgment, the choice between de- 
struction and plenty must be made by the men 
and women who govern a society, control its 
schools, churches and institutions, write or influ- 
ence its legislation, run its industries and estab- 
lish its domestic and foreign policies. 

In a free society, such as the U. S., these men 
and women are the citizens—parents, teachers, 
taxpayers, voters, producers and consumers, as 
well as scientists. The decisions they make, en 
masse, will influence man’s destiny. But other 
influences are also operating—the influences of 
nonfree societies, of individuals and governments 
with different outlooks and different values. 

What free men want may not control the out- 
come. But it may—short of surrender or accidental 
disaster—be the most important force for the sur- 
vival of the human race. 

This may be—some observers say—the most 
critical question of all. Will ordinary men and 
women and ordinary democratic institutions be 
able to cope with the new technological world 
now being born? Average human beings have 
learned how to handle, more or less, such innova- 
tions as automobiles, airplanes, electronic com- 
puting machines, etc. They haven't necessarily 
learned how and why these machines function as 
they do. But they have still learned, more or less, 
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TV camera to study body tissue during medical operation 


Nuclear garden to determine effect of radiation on plants 


how to control these machines. Can they also 
learn how to control the still greater innovations 
that lie ahead? Or will the layman surrender the 
democratic process and leave final value judg- 
ments to “experts”? 


WHERE !S SCIENCE LEADING US? 


“Scientific knowledge is itself neutral. It is the 
use that is made of it that is good or evil. Deci- 
sions concerning that use are not for the scientist 
alone. The layman must therefore make his own 
efforts at understanding. To assist him the sci- 
entist must, in turn, be ready to leave his labora- 
tory to act as guide.”— Sir Edward V. Appleton, 
Chancellor, University of Edinburgh. 

Where is science guiding civilization? In its 
study 1970 Without Arms Control the National 
Planning Assn. puts it this way: 

“It is exciting to live in a generation in which 
the scientific imagination is fulfilling age-old 
dreams. Ours is a time of magnificent achieve- 
ment. Frontiers in many fields of science have 
been extended far beyond the boldest predictions 
of 20 years ago. Man has been able to build instru- 
ments with which he can study both the infinitely 
great universe of the galaxies and the infinitely 
small world within the atoms. He probes the depth 
of the earth and the waters. He has created 
sources of enormous power with which to accom- 
plish more than man has ever accomplished be- 
fore. But as we enter upon the threshold of dis- 
coveries in outer space, we are struck by the fact 
that a major goal of astronautical endeavors is a 
vehicle capable of a destructive re-entry into our 
own planet; that the peaceful atom is a by-product 
of military research; and that the daily assign- 
ment of many of the most talented and cultivated 
minds of the world is the perfection of new 
weapons systems.” 

Unlike many scientific discoveries, the unlock- 
ing of atomic energy was neither a sudden dis- 
covery nor a laboratory accident. It was the end 
product of years of speculation, theory and re- 
search. In 1906 Albert Einstein formulated one 
of the simplest and most significant equations in 
the history of thought—mass (or matter) and en- 


ergy are really equivalent to one another. The 
equation was E=mc? or, energy equals mass mul- 
tiplied by the velocity of light squared. Just 37 
years later, in a wartime laboratory on the campus 
of the University of Chicago, scientists converted 
atoms of mass into enormous amounts of energy 
—the same atomic energy which, two years later, 
destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki at a cost of 
100,000 lives. 

Science has gone far beyond these “crude” 
early weapons. It has mastered not only the split- 
ting or fission of atoms for the release of energy, 
but also the fusion of nuclei of hydrogen atoms, 
to release even greater amounts of energy—the 
same violent combustion that keeps the sun 
alight. 

Meanwhile other theoreticians are following 
still another trail which Einstein blazed—in search 
of a single equation to explain all the stuff of the 
universe, all the forms of energy that exist, in a 
unified field concept. 

Still other scientists are probing the secrets 
of living matter—the spontaneous generation of 
life, photosynthesis, the manipulation of heredity 
and the biochemical aspects of reason, emotion 
and personality. What are the implications of this 
revolutionary burst of understanding and power? 
Geneticist Alan Waterman of Cornell University 
offers this speculation: 

“The geneticists are making important new 
discoveries about the laws of heredity and evolu- 
tion. They are also learning much more about the 
ways in which species can be modified through 
mutations induced by X-ray and other forms of 
radiation. Now this comes very close to being a 
manipulation of life itself, and we must be alert 
to the social consequences which might result 
if these studies were pursued to their ultimate 
conclusions.” 

And a biochemist, Philip Siekevits, used these 
words: 

“. .. Man is about to change his biological en- 
vironment as radically as he is now changing his 
physical environment . . . We will be able to plan 
ahead so that our children will be what we would 
like them to be—physically and even mentally ... 
Then, like the God of the theologians, it becomes 
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essential that man should have a purpose in mind 
—a concept of the future to give meaning to his 
fateful moves.” 

This is the theme that runs consistently through 
the writings of the men most deeply concerned 
about the future of the race: Can men avoid tak- 
ing charge of their own destiny? If they cannot, 
will they have the wisdom to use their power 
intelligently? 

Here are other comments on this theme: 

“It is possible that in criminal hands radium 
could become very dangerous and one must reflect 
on... whether humanity can gain from knowing 
nature’s secrets, whether it is ready to take ad- 
vantage of them, or whether this knowledge will 
be harmful.”— Pierre Curie, 1905. 

. Pharmacology, biochemistry and neurology 
are on the march and we can be quite certain that, 
in the course of the next few years, new and better 
chemical methods for increasing suggestibility 
and lowering psychological resistance will be dis- 
covered. Like everything else, these discoveries 
may be used well or badly. They may help the 
psychiatrist in his battle against mental illness, 
or they may help the dictator in his battle against 
freedom. More probably (since science is divinely 
impartial) they will both enslave and make free, 
heal and at the same time destroy.”— Aldous Hux- 
ley, Tyranny over the Mind, 1958. 

“For us today world order, peace and social 
justice are literally necessities of life. We know 
that we shall destroy ourselves if we do not 
achieve these goals, so there can be no question 
of boggling over the price. We have to pay it, 
whatever it may be.”— Arnold J. Toynbee, British 
historian, 1958. 


om WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Is it realistic to assume that the pursuit of 
knowledge can or should be stopped? To what 
extent are the discoveries of science the property 
of all men? Does this create new responsibilities 
for the scientist? For the citizen? What must the 
citizen do to “take charge” of his own destiny? 
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The war with Japan came to an end with the 
dropping of two atomic bombs. These bombs killed 
over 100,000 Japanese and injured an equal 
number, some of whom have died since from the 
lingering effects of atomic radiation. The Hiro- 
shima-Nagasaki bombs are now considered crude, 
primitive atomic weapons. 

Since 1945 science has developed atomic (fis- 
sion) weapons 25 times as powerful as those early 
bombs. Hydrogen (fusion) weapons have been de- 
veloped that are some thousand times more pow- 
erful, and the potential destructiveness of these 
weapons is theoretically unlimited. 

On the side of compactness there are nuclear 
weapons that can be “smuggled into a target 
area by a single enemy agent,” says the National 
Planning Association. “ ‘Suitcase delivery’ of small 
atomic weapons is now feasible, and small nuclear 
kits for sabotaging bridges, tunnels, factories, and 
other installations are in production.” 

These kinds of weapons—in bombs, rockets, 
long-range missiles and artillery—are now in the 
arsenals of the U. S., Britain and the Soviet Union. 
Other nations will no doubt manufacture them in 
due course. 

These facts have revolutionized warfare. Or, as 
some observers put it, they have made warfare 
outmoded. “War in our time has become an anach- 
ronism,” according to President Eisenhower; “a 
war which became general, as any limited action 
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might, could only result in the virtual destruction 
of mankind.” 

Yet the arms race continues. The U. S. is now 
spending about $45 billion a year for military pur- 
poses—over 10% of our gross national product or 
48% of our annual Federal budget. The Soviet 
Union is believed to be spending the same or 
more. The National Planning Association esti- 
mates that the world’s cumulative expenditure for 
arms between now and 1970 will be between $1.5 
and $2 trillion (thousand billion). 

Since 1948 U. S. national defense costs have 
quadrupled—from $11.5 billion. The “Rockefeller 
Report” urges future annual increases of $3, $6 
and $9 billion, bringing the 1961 budget up to 
$53.2 billion and the 1963 budget to $65 billion. 

Defense expenditures have multiplied because 
the cost of new weapons has skyrocketed. An Air 
Force wing of 45 B-52 bombers costs about $750 
million. But a wing of 60 intercontinental ballistic 
missiles (ICBM’s) will probably cost $1 billion. A 
nuclear-powered submarine costs $40 million; a 
nuclear-powered cruiser, over $87 million. A 
280mm. atomic cannon costs $800,000 and mis- 
siles range from $20,000 to $2 million apiece. 

So much for the costs of offensive military 
power. What about the cost of protecting the 
civilian population? 

A 10 megaton bomb (which can now be mass 
produced by the U. S., Britain or the Soviet Union) 
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would kill at least 75% of those within a radius 
of three miles of the explosion and 30% of those 
within a radius of four to 10 miles. All buildings 
and above ground structures in the 10-mile radius 
would be vaporized or leveled. Radioactive dust 
and debris would follow the wind, polluting food 
and water and irradiating human beings. 

Experts testified before the House of Repre- 
sentatives Military Operations Subcommittee that 
an all-out nuclear attack on 150 major U. S. cities 
would kill 160 million of the nation’s 175 million 
people. Furthermore, according to the National 
Planning Association, “The crippling effect of this 
kind of saturation attack on national food and 
fuel supplies would affect the physical well-being 
of millions of persons outside the zone of direct 
effects of the nuclear warheads.” 

The Gaither committee is believed to have rec- 
ommended a $22 billion Federal expenditure for 
civilian bomb shelters. Yet many experts believe 
the bomb shelters would simply delay—not pre- 
vent—the virtual destruction of the civilian popu- 
lation. A 1957 British White Paper stated: 


WILL NUCLEAR WAR COM 


One commentator, Raymond Aron, said in 1956 
that “the power of nuclear weapons is such that 
no statesman in his right mind will take the initia- 
tive of a total war, unless he believes himself able 
to destroy, by surprise attack, his rival’s ability 
to retaliate.” 

A British writer, Peregrine Worsthorne, specu- 
lated in July 1958 that “the Soviets believe, as a 
cardinal principle, that the primary purpose of 
military operations, as much in the thermonuclear 
age as before, is the destruction of hostile military 
forces and not the annihilation of the enemy’s 
population and economic resources. They do not 
want communism to inherit a radioactive desert.” 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, on the 
other hand, points out that “the time will come 
when the pettiest and most irresponsible dictator 
could get hold of weapons with which to threaten 
immense harm.” Prof. Klaus Knorr, writing in 
Foreign Affairs, said, “It can be taken for granted 
that, without going outside their own resources, 
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“It must be frankly recognized that there is at 
present no means of providing adequate protec- 
tion for the people of this country against the 
consequences of an attack with nuclear weapons. 
Though in the event of war the fighter aircraft of 
the Royal Air Force would unquestionably be able 
to take a heavy toll of enemy bombers, a propor- 
tion would get through. Even if it were only a 
dozen, they could with megaton bombs inflict 
widespread devastation.” 

What kind of drain is this race of horror placing 
on our scientific resources? According to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Federal expenditures 
for scientific research and development increased 
by 13% during 1957-58 to a total of $3.4 billion. 
In 1958-59 it will probably reach $3.7 billion. Yet 
this expenditure is largely for practical applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge with little emphasis 
on basic or “pure” research. 

An estimated 50% of this nation’s entire re- 
search and development effort is for military pur- 
poses. Meanwhile research for peaceful purposes 
is backlogged. 


Canada, Sweden, Belgium, Eastern Germany and 
Czechoslovakia could begin production of nominal 
bombs within five to seven years; and Communist 
China, Japan, India, Switzerland, Italy and West- 
ern Germany probably have similar possibilities.” 

U. S. Gen. Omar Bradley offered this thought: 

“.. . We would have but one single and thin 
thread to cling to. We call it rationale or reason. 
We reason that no government, no single group 
of men—indeed, not even one willful individual— 
would be so foolhardy, so reckless, as to precipi- 
tate a war which would most surely end in mutual 
destruction. This reasoning may have the benefit 
of logic. But even logic sometimes goes awry. How 
can we assume that reason will prevail in a crisis 
when there is ordinarily so little reason among 
men?...1 would recall the lapse of reason in... 
[Hitler’s] bunker under the Reich Chancellery in 
Berlin. It failed before; it can fail again.” 

What do you think? Must man learn to live with 
the possibility of war? Are there alternatives? 
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“The issue is survival” — the late U. S. Senator 
Brien McMahon of Connecticut. 

If the consequences of all-out nuclear war are 
so terrible; if the drain of the arms race is so 
costly; if the constructive work of mankind has 
to be postponed while the arms race continues— 
why has so little progress been made toward in- 
ternational agreement on arms control? 

Historians, scientists and statesmen agree that 
the answer to this question lies in the complexity 
of current international affairs. It has to do with 
the fact that the world is divided into sovereign 
nation states and into hostile blocs and groups 
It has to do with the revolutionary changes that 
are taking place in science and technology. It has 
to do with the issues of the cold war. 

Underlying all aspects of the deadlock is the 
deep-seated distrust of East and West. Western 
negotiators in the UN disarmament talks have in- 
sisted from the outset not just on promises to re- 
duce armaments but also on guarantees—a fool- 
proof inspection system. It is on control or in- 
spection systems that the talks have floundered 
most frequently. 


THE TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


In its study 1970 Without Arms Control, the 
National Planning Association describes this as- 
pect of the disarmament negotiations: 

“It is a disturbing fact that while weapons 
grow increasingly effective, they also tend to out- 
grow previous control possibilities. Plans for arms 
control that would work in one stage of technology 
often will be rendered useless by later develop- 
ments . . . For example, before the build-up of 
atomic stockpiles, effective control might have 
been achieved through mere control of raw ma- 
terials, as proposed in the Baruch Plan [1946]. 
With the acquisition of stockpiles, which easily 
can be concealed, the opportunity for a reliable 
check on fissionable materials disappeared, and 
it became necessary to address an inspection 
program toward delivery systems—a much larger 
problem even during a time of large airports and 
manned aircraft. Yet this problem will become 
even more difficult with missile bases. Under- 


ground, undersea and mobile launching sites are 
still harder to detect. The development of under- 
water submarine-based missile systems will vastly 
expand the areas to be searched, and space-based 
weapons will present fantastic problems.” 

Disarmament is technically difficult because of 
the continuing revolution in military technology. 
As weapons become more deadly, versatile and 
fantastic, it becomes technically more difficult 
to counteract, detect or control them. 


THE POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


A generation ago Salvador de Madariaga, direc- 
tor of disarmament in the League of Nations sec- 
retariat, pointed to another problem: 

“The kernel of the problem lies in the fact that 
armaments are instruments of national power, 
and we must reduce their value as instruments of 
power by devising an alternative system for the 
solution of conflicts.” 

More recently Ernest A. Gross, former U. S. Am- 
bassador to the UN, enlarged on this point: 

“The ‘alternative system for the solution of 
conflicts,’ which is an indispensable precondition 
to disarmament, is another way of describing a 
functioning system of collective security.” 

Disarmament is politically difficult, in other 
words, because this is not a world of law. In spite 
of the UN the world is not “united” in any system 
that insures peaceful settlement of disputes. 


HAS THERE BEEN ANY PROGRESS? 


One historian of the postwar disarmament talks, 
David F. Cavers, raises the question whether, in 
fact, there have been any negotiations in the 
“meaningful sense” of the term. It almost appears, 
he says, that both East and West have “advanced 
a series of proposals in the confident expectation 
that every proposal in the series would be unac- 
ceptable to the other side . . .” He continues: 

“From the very outset, the spokesmen for the 
West have demanded effectively policed controls. 
Only if assured of these, they have steadfastly de- 
clared, would prohibitions on nuclear weapons or 
reductions in conventional armaments become 
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acceptable. From the outset as well, the spokes- 
men for the Soviet Union have persistently called 
for some advance commitment to accept such 
prohibitions and reductions. This, they have in- 
sisted, would be prerequisite to any discussion 
of the ‘details’ of controls...” 

In 1958, however, two significant developments 
took place. After 15 years of deadlock, after end- 
less proposals and rejections that included the 
Baruch Plan, “open skies,” control test areas in 
the Arctic and in Central Europe, etc. East and 
West got together on two purely technical aspects 
of the disarmament problem. 

In July scientists of East and West met and 
agreed on the details of a world-wide inspection 
and control system to monitor any future ban on 
nuclear weapons tests. In November a similar get 
together explored the technical problems of pre- 
venting surprise attacks. 

Agreement on technicai details is not the same 
as a political agreement. However it may, in the 
opinion of some experts, pave the way for the 
first major progress in disarmament negotiations. 
The technical talks on test ban were followed up, 
at the end of October, with political talks. 


WHAT HOPE FOR FUTURE PROGRESS? 


Will the Soviet Union accept some kind of con- 
trolled arms reduction? Secretary Dulles has said: 

“We do believe that the Soviet Union, like the 
U. S., would like to reduce the economic burden 
of modern armaments. We also believe that the 
Soviet Union, under present conditions, does not 
want war. Therefore some common ground exists.” 

Other experts see some hope in the fact that 
both sides now have weapons stockpiles—and de- 
livery systems—that are near the point of satura- 
tion. “To be able to kill deader than dead is a 
meaningless asset.” Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson de- 
veloped this idea as follows: 

“(One way] to create confidence . . . might be 
for us, the West, to accept the principle of Soviet 
equality in power ... Both sides, seeing that the 
approximate equality of power is what is keeping 
the peace, might agree to preserve that equality 
. . . Then to reduce forces and limit nuclear 
weapons become matters of arithmetic and en- 
forcement, not of prestige and political influence 
in the world.” 

Political problems would still have to be dealt 
with, experts say. Ways other than war would have 
to be found to deal with international disputes— 
perhaps a UN that is strengthened both politically 
and in its police or military power. Some political 
problems would come to a head the moment an 
inspection system were installed — Communist 
China (whose government the U. S. does not rec- 
ognize) would have to participate in any workable 
plan; nations of both East and West would sacri- 
fice some measure of sovereignty as foreign in- 
spectors monitor their every military move. 

Perhaps the biggest question is the one Toyn- 
bee raised: Can mankind afford not to pay the 
price? What do you think? 
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TURN OVER 
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Man’s effort to free himself from the earth’s 
gravity, so he may roam the wilderness of space 
under his own controlled power, may soon meet 
with success. Some of the more optimistic time- 
tables see a manned earth satellite by 1962 (one 
that would, of course, return to earth with its 
human cargo unharmed) and a human expedition 
to the moon by 1968-71. More conservative esti- 
mates for the moon journey suggest the year 
2000. Either timetable is “soon” in terms of man’s 
long history. 

Even comic strips treat the “conquest” of outer 
space as a military problem. Earth satellites or 
bases on the moon could serve, experts say, as 
excellent military reconnaissance bases. They 
might also serve as launching sites for missiles 
although some experts disagree, like Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge, President of California Institute of 
Technology, who says: 

“.. 1 do not believe that the conquest and 
occupation of the moon have the slightest military 
value or... that satellites ... are of the slightest 
use, in the foreseeable future, as bombing plat- 
forms.” He does agree that satellites have military 
reconnaissance value but says, “There is plenty 
to do without trying to nail the American flag on 
the whole solar system by next week.” The real 
point, he argues, is that “we ought to be able to 
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justify the scientific exploration of space for its 
own sake.” 

In terms of the peaceful exploration of space 
a number of revolutions are already under way. 
Over 3,000 U. S. companies are now manufactur- 
ing one or another device directly related to the 
space age. These include propulsion units, earth- 
to-space communication devices, heat-resistant 
alloys, space clothing, processes for manufactur- 
ing food, water and oxygen while in transit, etc. 
The prospect of space travel has, in other words, 
created whole new industries, jobs and need for 
skills. And some of the discoveries that are being 
made have earth-bound applications as well—par- 
ticularly in medicine, food manufacture and how 
the human body and personality function in con- 
ditions of stress. 

Space travel suggests that it may one day be 
possible to bring back to earth—from the moon or 
other sources—some of the ores and rare metals 
that may become in short supply. 

Work on propulsion systems opens up oppor- 
tunities for revolutionizing travel—2000 miles an 
hour trans-Pacific rockets carrying passengers or 
mail, for example. 

Another fantastic prospect is in sight. Travel 
beyond the earth and moon to other planets, or 
travel outside the solar system to distant stars in 
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our galaxy imply speeds approaching the speed 
of light—186,000 miles per second. Under Ein- 
stein’s General Theory of Relativity men traveling 
near this speed will, in effect, be tampering with 
time itself, as well as space. The convenient ab- 
solutes we work with on earth will have to give 
way to new comprehensions about the mechanism 
of existence. It is not only that we may have new 
facts to deal with but also, philosophers say, our 
intellects may have to learn new ways to deal with 
these or any facts. 

It was shock enough for man to discover that 
his planet is neither flat nor the center of the 
solar system. His philosophy was untidied again 
by the idea that the human race evolved from 
older, more primitive forms of life. Will men’s 
minds—and institutions—be able to deal with a 
universe he can roam, exploit, populate and per- 
haps even manipulate? 

These, however, are distant speculations. What 
about the immediate applications of the new 
technology? What do they offer for human welfare? 


HERE AND NOW 


A British scientist, Sir George Thompson, ob- 
served in 1957 that “nuclear power will gradually 
take over the main burden from coal, and only just 
in time as far as Great Britain is concerned.” 

The depletion of British coal mines—plus the 
high cost of imported coal and the uncertainty of 
future access to Middle Eastern oil—hastened 
British research in the peaceful application of 
nuclear fission energy. British atomic plants are 
already producing power at 8-9 mills per kilowatt 
hour (64 mills at U. S. Shippingport plant) and 
expect to drop this to 3.7 mills by 1990. (Coal- 
powered plants produce electricity at 4.5-9 mills 
per kwh.) 

For similar reasons of urgency six Western 
European nations launched Euratom—European 
Atomic Energy Community—in 1957 to speed the 
development of atomic power for peaceful pur- 
poses. 

The Second International Atoms for Peace Con- 
ference in Geneva in mid-1958 revealed that the 
Soviet Union is making comparable strides in de- 
veloping this new power source. It was also clear 
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from this conference that all nations are finding 
it a more stubborn problem to harness for peace 
the fusion power of the hydrogen bomb. 

Under President Eisenhower’s “atoms for 
peace” proposal the U. S. is helping Japan, Turkey 
and 37 other nations to develop their own nuclear 
industries, for power or research purposes. Most 
of these arrangements are made direct with the 
other nations, rather than through the UN's Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency, a practice that 
has prompted some criticism, including criticism 
from the Director-General of IAEA, a U. S. citizen. 

With energy consumption in the U. S. increas- 
ing at 3% a year, many experts see the need for a 
speed up in U. S. development of atomic energy. 
Present usable fuel reserves in the U. S. may last 
only 50 more years—and this assumes a doubling 
of recovery costs. 

The U. S. now generates 81,000 kw of power, 
from atomic sources, for practical peaceful pur- 
poses (against 144,000 kw in Britain). Some of 
the current controversy centers on the question of 
whether or not government should play a larger 
role in the development of peaceful atomic energy. 
Current development, although contracted by gov- 
ernment, is largely in the hands of private industry. 

Another important policy question is what can 
or should be done to speed peaceful atomic de- 
velopment in the underdeveloped world. Power is 
not the only need that nuclear science can fulfill. 

The UN’s IAEA is already exploring the uses of 
atomic science in medicine, agriculture, industry 
and other areas. 

Radioactive isotopes produced in nuclear re- 
actors are useful in the diagnosis and treatment 
of cancer, leukemia and thyroid disorders. They 
are also useful in preserving foods, making ferti- 
lizer, controlling insect pests, cracking petroleum, 
manufacturing or treating synthetics, converting 
salt water into fresh (by filtering through irradiated 
membranes), strengthening metals, etc. 

The value of isotopes to the U. S. is estimated 
at nearly $1 billion a year. By 1962 (according to 
the Atomic Energy Commission) nuclear science 
will save U. S. industry over $5 billion a year. 

Nuclear blasts—the use of “clean” atomic 
weapons—have peaceful applications too, accord- 
ing to experts. It may be possible to “build” a har- 
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bor in an unpopulated area (such as Alaska) or 
to tap otherwise inaccessible underground water 
reserves by nuclear blasts. 

It may be possible to reopen oil fields that are 
“exhausted” or too costly to work. A blast costing 
$5 million might liberate $50 million in oil. Ore- 
bearing mountains might be pulverized and the 
valuable minerals leached out cheaply with water. 

The floating cap of ice at the North Pole could, 
theoretically, be dissipated with well-placed 
“clean” nuclear bombs, thus opening up the top 
of the world to mile-saving ocean traffic. In the 
process the world’s weather would no doubt be 
revolutionized and much of civilization might be 
buried under a new ice age. 

Weather control is, in fact, one of the prospects 
at hand. Research undertaken during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (IGY), and still under 
way with some degree of international cooperation, 
suggests that it may one day be possible to do 
something about, as well as talk about the weather. 
Study of ocean currents and air currents is mak- 
ing it possible to predict weather more accurately. 
Permanent earth satellites or moon bases would 
also help. 

Seeding clouds to produce rain and dissipating 
fog with man made heat is already being done. 
Increasing rainfall in what are now desert areas 
may be an early next step. Scientist John Von 
Neumann, however, raises the political problem 
that weather control will pose: 

“|. . There is little doubt that one could carry 
out analyses needed to predict results, intervene 
on any desired scale, and ultimately achieve rather 
fantastic effects ... Extensive human intervention 
would deeply affect the atmosphere’s general cir- 
culation, which depends on the earth’s rotation and 
intensive solar heating of the tropics. Measures 
in the Arctic may control the weather in temper- 
ate regions, or measures in one temperate region 
critically affect another, one-quarter around the 
globe ... There is no need to detail what such 
things would mean to agriculture or, indeed, to 
all phases of human, animal and plant ecology... 
All this will merge each nation’s affairs with those 
of every other nation more thoroughly than the 
threat of a nuclear or any other war.” 


REMAKING THE EARTH 


It is potentially possible, in other words, to re- 
make much of man’s environment to suit his 
needs. 

Water is already short in much of the world, 
and man’s reckless handling of watersheds and 
the soil has actually contributed to the growing 
of deserts and dust bowls. In some industrial sec- 
tions of the U. S. the demand for water increased 
70 times between 1900-55, although population 
only doubled. Yet techniques are now available 
to track down underground rivers and reservoirs, 
to divert rivers and construct artificial lakes, to 
increase rainfall and to convert sea water to fresh. 

Most of the world’s population is underfed. 
One-third of the world’s food crop is eaten by 
pests each year. Another half of the crop is eaten 
by domesticated animals who “manufacture” it, 
inefficiently, into human food. Yet science has 
made remarkable strides in pest control. One 
insecticide will affect insect hormones and cause 
death by forcing the insect to grow too slowly, 
too fast or out of season. And science has also 
developed new sources of food, ways of getting 
more food value out of plants and animals, etc. 

Most of the world’s population is also threat- 
ened by disease. Yet again modern science and 
medicine have the tools and the know-how for a 
massive world-wide assault on disease. The UN’s 
World Health Organization had by 1958 wiped 
out malaria in Puerto Rico, French Guiana and 
other tropical areas. 

President Eisenhower proposed, in Nov. 1958, 
stepped up international cooperation in the field 
of disease control. The job can be done, experts 
agree. Atomic energy, weather control, food pro- 
duction, medicine are all ready to serve larger 
proportions of mankind. There appear to be only 
two major obstacles: 

First, the need to divert brains and money from 
the arms race to peaceful purposes. 

Second, the need for international cooperation 
on all those projects which either are too large 
for the resources of any one nation or are inter- 
national in their scope and impact. 

Science itself is international. 
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A significant, joint international approach to 
the common problems of mankind is unlikely, ex- 
perts agree, unless and until the major political 
problems dividing the world are set aside, down- 
graded or at least partially resolved. 

Some machinery for international cooperation 
already exists. IGY showed that it is possible 
for East and West to work together on Antarctic 
research, oceanography, weather research and the 
earth satellite program (although in the latter 
program competition was sometimes more evi- 
dent than cooperation). Some of the IGY machin- 
ery for international consultation and joint -re- 
search is continuing. 

Several UN specialized agencies also provide 
machinery for world-wide pooling of knowledge, 
skills and resources. These include FAO, Food 
and Agricultural Organization; WMO, World Mete- 
orological Organization; WHO, World Health Orga- 
nization. IAEA is already at work in the atoms for 
peace field. 

Scientists—regardless of nationality—are among 
the most outspoken advocates of international 
cooperation. For centuries scientific research has 
been international in character, depending heavily 
on international conferences and the publication 
and translation of research papers. It is less than 
a generation that significant areas of scientific 
research — especially nuclear physics — have be- 
come “secret” or “sensitive” in a national security 
sense. 

The damage to scientific inquiry which secrecy 
may have caused can only be weighed in the bal- 
ance with the stakes of national survival in the 
cold war. President Eisenhower was willing, in 
1955, to hand over to the Soviet Union secret blue- 
prints of U. S. military installations as part of his 
“open skies” proposal—but only on an exchange 
basis and as part of a rigid system of international 
inspection. 

Are any first steps possible? 

Some observers see some hope in the precedent 
established in 1958 in the arms control negotia- 
tions. The question of international inspection 
systems (either to monitor a nuclear test ban or 
to guard against surprise attack) was separated 
out from the political arena and treated as a tech- 
nical problem. UN Secretary General Dag Ham- 


maskjold (among others) urged that this same 
technique be used on some other problems. For 
example, lawyers from different nations might con- 
fer as “technicians” on principles of international 
law to govern the peaceful uses of outer space. 

Other observers argue that only a transfer of 
real authority and power to the UN will put man’s 
peaceful business ahead of the arms race. 

Still others say that we may as well learn to 
live with cold war and all its burdens, but that 
the non-Communist world must cooperate more 
effectively in science and technology. In the words 
of Dr. James F. Killian, Jr., special Presidential 
assistant, “Nothing less than the full and efficient 
use of the free world’s scientific resources will 
provide the strength it needs. . . [This] is essential 
to its economic and military strength and thus to 
its political stability and advance.” 


a WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How would the world be changed—if at all—by 
extensive international cooperation in all the 
fields mentioned in this section of the fact sheet? 

Would some political problems disappear if 
the entire world’s population had access to ade- 
quate food, water, power, raw materials, medical 
care, etc.? Would other new problems take their 
place? Assuming it became politically possible 
for the U. S. to participate in a broad, world-wide 
application of science and technology to human 
welfare—would this be a proper investment of 
U. S. resources and skills? Why or why not? 

Would national and international political in- 
stitutions be affected by an age of international 
science? How, if at all, would present-day con- 
cepts of “national sovereignty” and “national 
boundaries and air space” be affected by world- 
wide weather control? By use of earth satellites 
for observation or reconnaissance? Will compre- 
hensive international law be necessary? How 
would it be enforced? 

Recognizing both long-range possibilities and 
immediate problems, what should be done now? 
Are some first steps possible? What kind of lead 
can or should the U. S. take? 
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“A specter is haunting the Western world... 
Today the name of the specter is automation... 
The repetitive tasks of industry will be taken over 
by the machines, as the heavy tasks have been 
taken over long ago; and mental tedium will go 
the way of physical exhaustion . . . [Automation] 
will displace the clerk as well as the fitter; and 
the ability to balance a ledger will have no more 
value, or social status, than driving a rivet... If 
between now and the year 2000 we can, step by 
step, turn the men who now do our repetitive work 
into men with individual skills, then we have a 
prospect of living in small and homogeneous com- 
munities. But if we remain with a large reservoir 
of unskilled men, then society will continue to 
move towards larger and larger concentrations... 

“| think it can be foreseen that the future 
society will be totalitarian if it contains many un- 
skilled men working in large cities, and will be 
democratic if it consists of skilled men working 
in small communities.”— J. Bronowski, British sci- 
entist, author and statesman. 

One of the extraordinary developments of mod- 
ern technology is that more and more “human” 
jobs are being taken over by machines while, 
simultaneously, more and more jobs are created 
demanding highly educated human skills. 

A fully automatic plant in the Soviet Union 
manufactures aluminum pistons for heavy trucks 
with no manual labor whatsoever. An Esso refinery 
in England processes 542 tons of crude oil a day 
(almost one-third, by weight, of Britain’s inland 
consumption of oil products) yet uses only six 
men to supervise a shift. Fourteen glass-blowing 
machines, each operated by one worker, now pro- 
duce 90% of all the glass light bulbs used in the 
U. S. and all the glass tubes (except picture tubes) 
used in U. S. radios and television sets. On one 
radio assembly line two U. S. workers now produce 
what 200 workers formerly produced. Some in- 
dustries — atomic energy, chemical, oil refining — 
could not operate without extensive automation — 
“the use of machines to run other machines.” 

Automation is here and its implications are 
serious, experts agree. In those nations which are 
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only beginning to industrialize it may be that in- 
fant industries will die a-borning simply because 
they cannot compete with efficient but costly-to- 
install automated factories in the industrialized 
world. In the U. S., on the other hand, automation 
may make it difficult or impossible for the small 
manufacturer to survive. 

For all societies automation means that there 
will be fewer and fewer jobs for the unskilled and 
uneducated. 

What is the meaning, to the individual citizen 
and family, of such technological developments 
as automation, atomic power, the new medicine, 
new discoveries in food production, synthetics, 
weather control, etc.? Will the impact on the indi- 
vidual be as great as on governments? 

One obvious implication is that man may be- 
come less a victim and more a master of his en- 
vironment. If this is the case, he may have to 
learn how to make the value judgments that will 
mark him an intelligent master. Today’s huge 
cities are, in fact, man-made substitutes for natu- 
ral environment. Most experts on city planning, 
however, feel that our cities are very badly made 
indeed and are growing worse. 

Another obvious implication is that, in this 
emerging world of technology, there will be a high 
premium on education—both education in tech- 
nical skills and education on how to use the 
leisure which may come whether we like it or not. 

Yet another implication is the one raised in 
the quotation at the beginning of this section— 
and by authors such as Aldous Huxley, George 
Orwell and others speculating on man’s future. 

Can free democratic societies and institutions 
survive in this kind of world, especially in the 
face of the ruthlessly efficient Communist politi- 
cal system—which demonstrates considerable 
technological efficiency as well? 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

Is democracy out of date in an age of science? 
If not, how can the citizen learn to deal with the 
problems of science—in national and international 
affairs? In his own community? In his family? 
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U. S. DISARMAMENT POLICIES-Is it worthwhile to continue dis- 
armament talks with the Communists? Have we been too rigid in 
demanding foolproof inspection and controls? Why or why not? 
Should we attempt to expand technical talks? Bring together sci- 
entists and engineers to “study and experiment with arms controls 
and the doctrines and design of a rational world security system”? 
(Richard S. Leghorn, chairman of the Security Committee of the 
National Planning Assn.) Is it necessary to maintain U. S. military 
power until some agreement is reached on arms control? Is it neces- 
sary for the U. S. or for the U. S.-plus-allies to be militarily more 
powerful than the Communists’ powers? Is it sufficient for the U. S. 
to know it can destroy the enemy even if we are attacked and also 
destroyed? 

U. S. ATOMIC POLICIES—Is the U. S. doing what it could and 
should for peaceful atomic development in the rest of the world? 
Should we be more careful about sharing our know-how? Should 
we work more frequently through the UN’s International Atomic 
Energy Agency? Why? Do we need faster development of atomic 
power and technology in this country? If so, how — greater Federal 
effort as in TVA and the wartime Manhattan project? Or greater in- 
centives to private industry? 

What do you think of the views expressed to the right? 


U. S. ATOMIC POLICIES-—Is the U. S. doing what it could for 
education in the worid that is emerging? Is it necessary for the 
U. S. to compete with the Soviet Union in the number of scientists 
and technicians we turn out each year? Is it advisable to study edu- 
cational standards and goals with an eye on the nation’s future 
needs? Whose responsibility is it to do these things? Who should 
take the lead—private individuals and organizations, communities, 
states, Federal government? Two-thirds of all university research 
funds now come from the Federal government and 96% of this money 
goes for scientific research. Is this a proper role for government? 
Is it too much emphasis on science? Should the Federal government 
do more—or less—in providing scholarships or direct aid to educa- 
tional institutions? Universities? Public high schools? Private insti- 
tutions? Do we need to pay more attention to education in the 
humanities? What about adult education for citizenship? For enjoy- 
ment of leisure? Who has the responsibility to act on these matters 
in a democratic society? How? 

To the right are some expert views on some of these questions. 
What do you think? What can you do about your concerns in this area? 
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“The industrial base of the U. S. atomic power 
program is really much smaller than most people 
seem to think it is. Actually there are less than 
a half dozen companies deeply involved in the 
atomic power reactor business... The U. S. atomic 
power program has never been pursued, except 
possibly in its submarine phases, with the sense 
of urgency or degree of success with which the 
bomb project was pursued during World War II. 
This, however, is not very surprising when one re- 
members that bombs and weapons have always 
had to have top priority in the U. S., and... that 
the U. S. really has no pressing domestic need for 
atomic power.”— Oliver Townsend, former assist- 
ant to U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


“|. Actual accomplishments [in peaceful uses 
of atomic energy] have fallen short of what the 
U. S. would be technically and financially able to 
do and of what other countries need and desire... 
The need abroad, both in Western Europe and in 
the underdeveloped countries, is to develop re- 


“When we neglect education in an age of global 
conflict, we risk the very future of our nation and 
the future of the freedom of the world.”— Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 


“We are experiencing a great variety of short- 
ages of human resources in fields requiring high 
competence and extended training .. . A society 
depends on achievement at many levels . . . Not 
only must we have wise leadership in all areas of 
our national life, cultural as well as political, 
ethical as well as technological ... but underlying 
it all we must also have an informed citizenry. 
Among the tasks that have increased most fright- 
eningly in complexity is the task of the ordinary 
citizen who wishes to discharge his civic respon- 
sibilities intelligently.”— The “Rockefeller Report” 
on Education. 
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actors which could be installed within the next 
five or six years... Greater American attention to 
such short-term possibilities would also benefit 
the U. S. because the American development pro- 
gram needs not only laboratory experience but 
applied engineering experience as well .. .”— 
National Planning Assn. statement, 1958. 


“Science and technology enter into almost 
every policy judgment that must be made in the 
day-to-day conduct of foreign affairs. In... foreign 
aid funds we have allotted only minor support to 
Asian universities, yet the results of that support 
provide some of the brightest spots in the whole 
program ... The Russians have sent hundreds of 
first-rate scientists and teachers abroad and it is 
necessary for us to match them in this respect. 
Again, a few thousand dollars invested in needed 
laboratory equipment would directly influence the 
training and perhaps orientation of future lead- 
ers.”"— Lloyd V. Berkner, President, Associated 
Universities, Inc. 


“We need an immediate program in the univer- 
sities in the entire Atlantic Community for the de- 
velopment of men who can deal with the space 
age now... Ten to 20 years from now our need 
for men trained in these fields will be twice as 
much as it is now. . .”— Paul-Henri Spaak, NATO 
Secretary-General. 


“The Soviet race for military supremacy is no 
more of a challenge than their race for supremacy 
in education. We cannot meet this challenge by 
leaving the problem to educators or to politicians 
alone. It’s a people’s problem. It is our problem.”— 
Wernher von Braun, Technical Director of U. S. 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 


“... The states aren't up to meeting this emer- 
gency in time.”— David D. Henry, President, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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SECTION | — General approach to problems 
of the technological age. 


Which—if any—of the following principles 
1 should guide U. S. policies in the age of tech- 
nology? (Indicate whether you agree or disagree 
with the following statements. If you are un- 
certain or feel you do not have enough infor- 


mation to answer 


“yes” or “no,” check the 


“can’t answer” box): 


a. Yes. 
b. No. 
c. Can't answer 


OO d. Yes. 
0 e. No. 
0) f. Can’t Answer 


g. Yes. 
OO h. No. 
0 i. Can’t answer 


Yes. 
k. No. 
Can’t answer 


m. Yes. 
n. No. 
0) o. Can’t answer 


The military implications of 
modern technology are too 
complicated for ordinary cit- 
izens to understand; deci- 
sions in this area should be 
left to government experts. 


Under no circumstances 
should the U. S. permit the 
Communist nations to out- 
distance us in scope and 
quality of technology — 
either military or peaceful. 


U. S. as a nation should in- 
vest more heavily in bring- 
ing the benefits of modern 
science and technology to 
our own citizens—medicine, 
transportation, power, etc. 


U. S. should share its sci- 
entific and technological 
skills more extensively with 
the rest of the world and 
should try to benefit from 
the knowledge of other ad- 
vanced nations. 


There is a clear need for 
more information to be 
made available to and for 
more understanding by the 
general public of the prob- 
lems and opportunities of 
the technological revolution. 


SECTION II — Specific U. S. policies to deal 
with problems of the technological age. 


Which of the following policy proposals, now 
being debated, do you favor? (Check only those 
proposals you are willing to support): 
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y must, under our democratic system, i‘ 


be made by the people. What basic direc- 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should — 

_ follow? And what specific policies—now 

being debated—do you support or reject? 

Discuss the facts, make up 


Ca. U.S. should agree to a ban on testing nucle- 
ar weapons which cause asignificant amount 
of radioactive fallout, without waiting for an 
enforceable control system. 

(1 b. U. S. must continue some nuclear weapons 
research until an effective control system is 
installed. 

Oc. U.S. policy makers should give highest pri- 
ority to plans for an effective nuclear test 
ban and arms control systems. 


Cd. U.S. should not give up its atomic weapons 
under any circumstances. 


U. S. should step up its peaceful atomic develop- 
ment at home through: 


Ole. Greater effort by Federal government. 

Of. Greater effort by private industry. 

U. S. should make a greater contribution to peace- 
ful atomic development in the rest of the world 
through: 

(Cg. Direct negotiation with nations concerned. 
Oh. UN International Atomic Energy Agency. 

U. S. should make every effort, including making 
more funds available, to insure the American ed- 
ucational system is equal to the nation’s needs, 
through: 


Oi. Increased Federal aid to public schools and 
universities. 


(Jj. Public aid to private schools and univer- 
sities. 


Ck. Greater state and community effort. 


Info. Service of India, 
Department of Agriculture, 
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“The U. S., born of revolution in modern times, 
understands the meaning of revolution in terms 
of freedom. The American people are sympathetic 
to other peoples struggling to achieve freedom 
for themselves. But we are not easily fooled by 
phony revolutions designed to serve either power- 
seeking rulers or the aims of a new imperialism... 

“A vast majority of the people of the world 
want peace and freedom. This is true not only in 
the free nations, but | am certain that it is true 
in the Soviet and China and other countries where 
dictators are to be found .. .”—Harry S. Truman in 
a © article for North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance, Aug. 17, 1958. 

It is characteristic of the American people to 
assume that other peoples of the world under- 
stand and desire some measure of the freedom we 
enjoy in this country. 

Certainly the American “experiment in democ- 
racy” has had a profound effect on other cultures: 
India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru calls the 
Declaration of Independence “that landmark in 
freedom’s history”; leaders of revolutionary and 
nationalist movements from Indonesia to Morocco 
have drawn inspiration from Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points and the Atlantic Charter of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. 

Yet the struggle for freedom is not the only 
force at work in the world, and ‘freedom’ and 
‘independence’ are not synonymous. 

“Long-established political relationships are 
evaporating,” says Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, referring to the emergence of so many new 
nations from the old colonial empires. But “sta- 
bility is not achieved and a new order comfort- 
ably established merely by the grant of political 
independence.” 

During 1958 democratic constitutions were sus- 
pended and military governments were installed 
in Burma, Pakistan and Sudan. Military officers 
took over, within the constitutional framework, in 
Iraq, Lebanon and Thailand. Some measure of 
constitutional liberty was suspended in Ghana, 
Indonesia, Jordan and Tunisia. These are all “new” 
nations, with the exception of Thailand, whose 
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independence is ancient. But in all these nations, 
including Thailand, the people were, in 1958, 
only at the threshold of their own experiments in 
democracy. 

In other new nations of Africa and Asia demo- 
cratic institutions have barely begun to operate. 
There is still single party control of governments 
in Taiwan, South Korea, South Vietnam, Morocco 
and Tunisia. Even in the older nations of Latin 
America freedom and democratic institutions have 
not flourished with 120 years of independent 
nationhood. 

One common characteristic of all these nations, 
observers say, is their economic and social con- 
dition. These are underdeveloped nations. Most 
of them are overly dependent on a few raw ma- 
terials exports. They lack the skills and many lack 
the capital for industrialization, development of 
natural resources or modernization of agriculture. 
Educational standards are low; illiteracy is high. 
Few of these nations have a trained civil service 
or, on the part of their citizens, a tradition of 
public service and social and political responsi- 
bility. 

Other observers offer the caution that demo- 
cratic institutions have been challenged recently 
in older nations that do not have to cope with 
the same economic and social problems as the 
underdeveloped countries. Communist parties are 
still powerful politically (even after the Hungar- 
ian disillusionment) in both Italy and France. In 
the pre-de Gaulle National Assembly they were 
the strongest French political party. And, observ- 
ers point out, it was a continuing constitutional 
crisis and the threat of a military coup that 
brought Gen. Charles de Gaulle to power in 1958. 

Students of current developments see little to 
be optimistic about, in other words. The struggle 
for freedom, they say, will not by itself insure 
what Secretary Dulles calls a “world of law, order 
and justice.” Other forces operating in the world 
may be just as important, or more so, in the long 
run. 

Americans, comfortable in their freedom, may 
have to deal with peoples who put bread above 
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liberty, jobs above voting rights, national disci- 
pline above individual choice. The architects of 
tomorrow’s world are not all idealists. 

“One of the key questions we must ask our- 
selves is, What do we want the world to look like, 
five, 10, 25 years from now? And in answering 
that question we must hard-headedly distinguish 
between what are really vital national interests 
and what would be nice if we could have it.”— 
Sen. J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.), Aug. 6, 1958. 

The political reality of the world that is emerg- 
ing around us, experts say, does not include a 
spontaneous surge toward American-style democ- 
racy on the part of the overwhelming majority of 
mankind. It does include uninformed and untried 
masses, ambitious politicians and military men, 
honest leaders who honestly believe that their 
people are not yet ready for democracy —and it 
includes communism. 

That three-fourths of mankind live in poverty 
and (in Secretary Dulles’ words) “demand a pros- 
pect for rising in the economic scale” is one side 
of the coin. That Soviet and Chinese communism 
promise better economic conditions (and prove by 
example they know how to do it) is another side. 
Together these two facts help define the kind of 
world that is possible. 

There is an even more difficult dimension to 
the problem, scholars say, for the U. S. and its 
democratic allies. Not only are democratic and 
communist ideologies competing with each other 
for the faith of the emerging peoples of the world 
—they are also in direct military competition 
with each other. The biggest, costliest and most 
dangerous side of the cold war is the nuclear 
arms race. 

What are the alternatives for U. S. foreign policy 
in this kind of world? 

The eminent American theologian, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, suggests, “The immediate political situ- 
ation requires that we seek not only peace, but 
also the preservation of a civilization which we 
hold to be preferable to the universal tyranny 
with which Soviet aggression threatens us. Suc- 
cess in this double task is the goal; let us not 


be diverted from it by the pretense that there is 
a simple alternative.” 

A well-known military analyst, Henry Kissinger, 
offers this thought: “As a nation of specialists, 
we like to believe that a problem is either poli- 
tical or economic or military. The challenge we 
face, however, is that contemporary problems in- 
volve a combination of all these factors. Our 
choice is not between working for the things we 
believe in or attending to necessities. If we can- 
not do both we will not be able to do either.” 

And a member of the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, Caryl P. Haskins, suggests: “We 
must recognize that today none of our problems 
will be amenable to clear and final solution. 
They will instead present lengthy tests of persist- 
ent and concentrated effort.” 

America must not, to quote Niebuhr again, “flee 
to the illusory security of the impossible from the 
insecurities and ambiguities of the possible.” 

What, then, is possible? What alternatives do 
the American people and government have? How 
much room is there for maneuver and construc- 
tive action? 


WILL COMMUNISM BECOME DEMOCRATIC? 


In the article quoted at the beginning of this 
section, former President Truman remarked that 
the Soviet Union and China may one day evolve 
governments representing the “will of the people.” 

Secretary Dulles believes that such forces are 
“already at work and discernible.” In a talk on 
Nov. 19, 1958 he made the following observations: 

“(The Soviet Union is educating] more and more 
of its people, particularly in science and its appli- 
cations . .. Education that equips minds to find 
the ways to penetrate outer space also equips 
them to penetrate the fallacies of Marxism and 
its glittering slogans . . . Already there has been 
some relaxation of Stalin’s brutal police-state 
methods. And . . . individualism tends to assert 
itself ... There is an increasing demand .. . for 
more consumers goods .. . In the satellite coun- 
tries . . . nationalism and individualism are not 
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extinguished even by massive and sustained pres- 
sures ... Soviet foreign policy of violent threats 
no longer brings results in the face of free world 
strength and solidarity. The Soviet rulers ... de- 
velop a vested interest in respectability...” 

Not all observers share this optimism. But 
neither Mr. Truman nor Mr. Dulles proposes that 
the U. S. should relax its guard while waiting for 
communism to reform itself. Perhaps the impor- 
tant policy question is, What might the U. S. do 
to encourage any such trend if it does indeed 
exist? Greater East-West cultural exchange is one 
suggestion; more East-West political talks is an- 
other. 

Another aspect of this same question is the 
future of Communist China. According to Secre- 
tary Dulles the U. S. has refused to recognize the 
Peiping government, in part, because we consider 
that brand of communism to be a “passing phase.” 
Some scholars expect Chinese communism to re- 
form itself. Others anticipate either an internal 
revolt or some future clash between China and 
the Soviet Union. 

U. S. policy toward Communist China should 
(all agree) be based on a realistic assessment of 
whatever is possible or likely and, from the U. S. 
point of view, desirable. Some scholars, like John 
K. Fairbank of Harvard University, recommend 
“a real intellectual effort in the U. S. to assist 
appropriately in the building up of modern Chi- 
nese life and institutions on a non-Communist 
basis in Taiwan.” 

Others urge that the U. S. begin to deal with 
the Peiping government, perhaps extending diplo- 
matic recognition in exchange for a renunciation 
of force on their part, or a guarantee of the in- 
dependence of Taiwan. 

Recent progress in disarmament talks raises a 
particular problem in connection with China. If 
any agreement is reached on international arms 
control and inspection, China would presumably 
have to be a party to the agreement. 

But in this and other aspects of U. S. relations 
with the Communist powers, experts are almost 
unanimous in insisting that U. S. policy must be 
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based on real U. S. interests — what this nation 
wants among all the things that are possible. 


IS DEMOCRACY INDIVISIBLE? 


The U. S. also has some room for “maneuver,” 
experts agree, in its relations with non-Commu- 
nist states. One of the more vexing problems is 
U. S. relations with its democratic Western allies. 

Shortly after World War II U. S. diplomatic 
pressure was a factor in winning independence 
for India, Indonesia and Pakistan (from Britain 
and the Netherlands). More recently America’s 
anticolonialism was a factor in Morocco and Tu- 
nisia’s winning independence from France. 

Currently, however, the U.S. is officially neu- 
tral in such anticolonial crises as the Algerian 
rebellion against France, Indonesia’s demand that 
the Netherlands hand over Western New Guinea 
and India’s demand that Portugal abandon Goa. 

Some observers believe that the U. S. is not 
being true to its own traditions, that it is losing 
friends among other anticolonial peoples by not 
taking a firm stand in these conflicts. Other ob- 
servers believe that U. S. interests lie in support- 
ing—or at least not embarrassing—our NATO allies. 

There are similar controversies, of course, over 
U. S. relations with former military dictators in 
Argentina and Venezuela, with the fascist-type 
government of Spain, with the feudal monarchy 
in Saudi Arabia — or U. S. reluctance to deal with 
the militarist-nationalist government of the United 
Arab Republic. 


— WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How can—or should—the U. S. deal with a 
world that does not necessarily mirror our own 
democratic principles? Could we cooperate with, 
for example, nations built on unfamiliar religious 
principles such as Islam? On socialism? On a less 
aggressive form of communism? Is it America’s 
mission to “democratize” other nations? 
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There are many authorities who believe the 
U. S. would still face many of the same foreign 
policy problems it now faces even if communism 
did not exist or were not so powerful a political, 
economic and military threat. 

We would still have to deal with peoples of 
different cultures and races, with governments 
we might not agree with or like, with conflicts 
of colonialism and anticolonialism. 

Nationalism, revolutions and military dictator- 
ships would still be with us. The demand on the 
part of underdeveloped nations for more rapid 
economic and social growth would still be a chal- 
lenge. We would face most of the same problems 
of foreign trade — competition with other nations, 
the need to buy raw materials abroad and to sell 
our industrial and agricultural products to other 
nations. 

The population explosion would still be under 
way in the underdeveloped world. The technologi- 
cal revolution would present the same challenge 
— whether we use our knowledge for peaceful or 
destructive purposes (although the pressure for 
perfecting armaments might be less). 

But, most authorities agree, there is little like- 
lihood in the near future that communism will 
collapse, “reform” itself or otherwise cease to 
be a threat. 

If we then face an indefinite continuation of 
the cold war, how must our policies be geared? 
What will U. S. vital national interests be? What 
alternatives will we have? 

The first and most obvious problem is to main- 
tain the vigor and power of the U. S. — its military 
and economic power and its vigor as a free and 
democratic society. The second problem is, How 
far beyond the borders of the U. S. must we go 
to insure our survival? 

Current U. S. military policy is based on the 
assumption that the U. S. alone cannot match the 
combined military manpower of the Communist 
bloc. The Communist powers have at their dis- 
posal an estimated 400 combat divisions, some 
25,000 military aircraft and about 3,000 naval 
vessels in active service (including 500 subma- 


rines — the largest submarine fleet in the history 
of the world). Total: about 84% million men. 

Through its military alliances with 42 nations 
the U. S. helps support an anti-Communist force 
of about 7.7 million men, some 32,000 military 
aircraft and about 2,500 naval vessels. 

The U. S. pays part of the bill for maintaining 
allied military strength. Between 1950-57 the 
U. S. contributed about $20 billion for this 
purpose while allied expenditures for this same 
period ran about $122 billion. 

Western military strategy is obviously not based 
entirely on “matching manpower.” Atomic weap- 
ons and the means of delivering them — bomb- 
ers, submarines and missiles — are important fac- 
tors. The network of U. S. overseas air bases, 
ringing the Communist bloc from Norway to Oki- 
nawa and Alaska, are also important for launching 
planes or missiles. Intercontinental missiles will 
not soon — and may not — replace piloted aircraft. 

U. S. military doctrine also assumes that ‘“de- 
terrence” is a vital factor — the power of the allies 
to strike back, instantly, in case of attack and 
to inflict mortal damage on the aggressor even 
though allied cities might also be devastated. 
“Mutual deterrence,” presumably, prevents either 
side from striking the first blow. 

The minimum to which most military experts 
agree is this, that the U. S. needs strong military 
allies which, together with us, have the power to 
deter aggression. There are many other matters 
on which military experts and political figures 
do not agree. Here are some of them: 

Are U. S. military forces strong enough for our 
defense needs — for the variety of military chal- 
lenges we may have to face? Such challenges may 
include other Lebanons, other Taiwan Straits and 
other Koreas. In Jan. 1958 the President ordered 
reductions in U. S. military forces which were 
postponed when the Middle East crisis broke out 
in July. The reductions were reinstated in Nov. 
1958, however, and will total 70,000 by June 30, 
1959. The draft was also cut. 

Is NATO, the core of the Western alliance sys- 
tem, strong enough? Or is it out of date now that 
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the Soviet Union has nuclear weapons and mis- 
siles? Part of this question is military—the failure 
of allied military forces-in-being to reach agreed 
levels (in the case of France, troops assigned to 
NATO have been engaged for four years in the 
Algerian rebellion; in the case of West Germany, 
the military build up has simply been slowed 
down). 

Another part of the question is broader — both 
political and economic. It deals with the disputes 
within NATO that, in the opinion of some, weaken 
the alliance. One of these disputes involves Brit- 
ain, Greece and Turkey over the future of the 
British-governed island of Cyprus and its Greek 
majority and Turkish minority populations. An- 
other is the dispute between Britain and Iceland 
over international fishing rights in what Iceland 
claims are territorial waters. Another is France’s 
desire to have a larger part, with Britain and the 
U. S., in drafting high allied policy — either with- 
in or outside the councils of NATO. 

Is U. S. global strategy realistic — specifically 
its network of foreign bases and its military sup- 
port to allies in the underdeveloped world? The 
U. S. is currently negotiating with Morocco in an 
attempt to postpone the king’s demand that we 
abandon one naval and four air bases in that coun- 
try. The Saudi Arabian foreign minister has said 
the U. S. must soon clear out of that country as 
well, although at press time this threat had not 
been followed up. U. S. negotiations with the 
Philippines have dragged out for several years, 
on technical questions of sovereignty over U. S. 
bases in that country. There is strong sentiment 
in Japan for the U. S. to return Okinawa, one 
of our largest Far East bases, to Japanese sov- 
ereignty, and the entire U. S.-Japanese agreement 
governing the stationing of U. S. troops in that 
country is now being renegotiated. 

The debate on foreign bases involves such 
questions as whether or not they are necessary 
militarily, whether we can hold onto them in the 
face of “neutralist” sentiment in some countries 
and whether the U. S. may not be overcommitted 
in its far-flung bases and alliance system. 


og WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


All these questions are highly technical and 
will no doubt remain so. It is rather the basic 
implications, experts say, which the U. S. public 
is called upon to judge. Do the American people 
want a closer knit and stronger Western alliance? 
Are U. S. taxpayers willing to pay the present 
bill for U. S. military aid to our allies? Do they 
want to spend more tax dollars for a more effec- 
tive global defense system? Or would the Ameri- 
can people prefer to streamline defense commit- 
ments and expenses — concentrating perhaps on 
a powerful NATO, and great retaliatory force, and 
investing less money in the military build up of 
Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, South Vietnam, 
Thailand, Pakistan, Iran, and other Asian allies? 

There are some political implications, experts 
say, which the U. S. public may have to deal with. 
If the American people want a closer knit West- 
ern alliance, would they be willing to give up 
some freedom of action in their foreign policy 
in order to insure unity of purpose and policy 
among the Western allies? 

Also, if the American people are willing to pay 
the bill to “keep up their guard,” do they simul- 
taneously want their government to use all its 
resources to get some kind of international agree- 
ment on arms control? If the American people 
find that controlled disarmament is possible (and 
preferable to the arms race), will they be willing 
to give up some measure of their sovereignty? 

Because, experts are convinced, a workable in- 
ternational inspection and control system for dis- 
armament would mean a partial loss of sover- 
eignty. It would bring Russian, Polish, Czech or 
perhaps even Communist Chinese military experts 
and technicians into Washington, Wichita, Chey- 
enne, New Orleans, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Denver, Albuquerque, etc. to observe and 
report on the movement of air, rail and ship 
traffic; to inspect factories and plants, labora- 
tories and bases. 

What do you think? 
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Communist military alliance. 
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On the other side of this fact sheet you have 
dealt with some of the “tough” questions that put 
limits on how much the U. S. can do — political 
limits because not al! nations want what we want 
or behave as we do; military limits because we 
are in the middle of a cold war; cost limits be- 
cause survival and progress are expensive. 

Elsewhere in this “Great Decisions” discussion 
series you have run into the opinions of many ex- 
perts who believe the U. S. is not now doing 
enough to handle political, military, and economic 
and social growth problems in the world. What are 
some of the bolder steps that might be taken? 
Which of these proposals are sound, and which 
are dangerous? 

One of the most delicate questions — for reli- 
gious and cultural reasons —is how to deal with 
the population explosion, especially in countries 
where living standards are low and food is scarce. 
Some students recommend extensive birth control 
programs such as Japan and Communist China 
have tried. Others recommend a massive effort to 
distribute “surplus” food (such as U. S. wheat) to 
food-scarce areas and a continuing search for 
ways to increase world food production and to 
develop new synthetic foods. 
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Another controversial subject is foreign aid 
which, some students believe, ought to be in- 
creased enormously on the part of all industrial- 
ized democracies, including the U. S. 

Here are some expert opinions on some of these 
subjects. Which do you agree with, and which do 
you disagree with? 


More Economic and Technical Aid? 


“in Britain’s heyday as industrial leader of the 
world, it exported on an average 7% of its national 
income in foreign investments, and in the process 
set many lands, including America, on the road 
to more rapid advance. Today, the United States, 
the new leader, would need to export two whole 
Marshall plans a year —or roughly $28 billion — 
to equal this scale. Nor do present foreign invest- 
ments go in the main to underdeveloped areas. 
American private investment in its best postwar 
year has risen to about $5 billion, but at the most 
$1 billion found its way to the emergent territories 
. . . Economic aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in any strict sense is probably less than a 
billion dollars a year.” — Barbara Ward, British 
economic journalist. 
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“Economically, the United States has pursued 
a policy of ‘foreign aid.’ By absolute standards, it 
is the most generous economic operation known 
to history. But our Government has steadily re- 
fused to face the necessity of a degree of eco- 
nomic integration with the actual international 
bloc of countries whose combined economies must 
be handled together and made to balance and ad- 
vance if the economies of any of them or of the 
United States are to be sound. In Gunnar Myrdal’s 
phrase, the alternative is between an integrated 
economic system and catastrophe. American policy 
has yet to adjust to that fact.” — Adolph A. Berle, 
Jr., former Assistant Secretary of State. 

“To meet the natural aspirations of the free 
world, the gap between our living standards and 
those of the lesser developed countries must be 
narrowed and not widened over the next decade — 
lest we invite disaster. Support for international 
economic and social development must become 
a continued long-term policy of the U. S.”—H. 
Christian Sonne, National Planning Assn. Trustee, 
Mar. 1958. 


Control the Nuclear Arms Race? 


“... Year by year the pace of... competition in 
military research grows fiercer, the resources 
given to it are greater, the advances made are 
swifter and more terrible .. . In 1955 the U. S. 
Secretary of the Army approved a report which 
urged the development of ‘a complete family of 
chemical, biological and radiological weapons for 
actual use, if necessary.’ No one can blame the 
Secretary; the Russian, British and other govern- 
ments are doing the same. This is how the arms 
race always works; and the competition in military 
research has become the most dangerous form of 
the arms race today.” — Philip Noel-Baker, for- 
mer British Secretary of State for Air. 

“From 1955 to 1957 expenditures for provi- 
sions for national security averaged 11% of our 
gross national product, as compared with only a 
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little over 1% back in the 1930’s ... We see no 
need to be apprehensive about whether or not the 
American economy can stand the strain of the 
present budget or even a considerably larger one. 
The risk that defense spending of from 10 to 15% 
of the gross national product, or if necessary even 
more, will ruin the American way of life is slight 
indeed ... We can afford what we have to afford.” 
— James F. Brownlee, based on statement of Com 
mittee for Economic Development. 

“We must urgently sponsor the establishmeni 
of means other than military for the solution of 
our problems. We must consider as our basic ob- 
jective the use of positive and peaceful means for 
solution of world problems.”— J. H. Smith, Jr., Di- 
rector, International Cooperation Administration, 
1958. 

“It is futile to expect genuine peace until there 
is put into effect an effective system of enforceable 
world law in the limited field of war prevention 
...A permanent world police force must be created 
and maintained which, while safeguarded with 
utmost care against misuse, would be fully ade- 
quate to forestall or suppress any violation of the 
world law against international violence .. . The 
complete disarmament of all the nations (rather 
than the mere ‘reduction’ or ‘limitation’ of arma- 
ments) is essential, this disarmament to be ac- 
complished in a simultaneous and proportionate 
manner by carefully verified stages and subject to 
a well-organized system of inspection ... We 
should face the fact that until there is complete 
disarmament under world law there can be no as- 
surance of genuine peace.” — Grenville Clark and 
Louis B. Sohn, 1958. 

“It is... important to .. . spell out for the 
American people an enforced disarmament plan 
in detail. Only the U. S. Government can produce 
such a plan... The people cannot have an opin- 
ion as to what they would be willing to do on this 
highly technical subject until they know the 
facts... 

“Now the most important fact of all in such a 
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campaign of information is not the destructive- 
ness of the hydrogen bomb, the forthcoming abil- 
ity of Russia to make a devastating attack on the 
United States, the prospects of new and more de- 
structive weapons in the near future, and so on. 
These facts must of course be brought home to 
the American people. But the other side of the 
problem is the more important . . . of what, that is, 
a disarmament plan would consist. 

“It would be a shocker .. . The shocking part of 
the plan would be that it would have to be en- 
forceable as against us as well as against Russia 
and the rest of the world... At the very least... 
any disarmament plan that would be reliable in 
the sense that we could count on it to work against 
Russia and China would involve serious invasions 
of the sovereignty of the United States.”—Thomas 
K. Finletter, former Secretary of the Air Force. 


World Law, or a World Community? 


“The control [of armaments] must provide ef- 
fective international, or if we like supra-national, 
authority, invested with real power. Hon. members 
may say that this is elevating the United Nations, 
or whatever may be the authority, into something 
like world government; be it so, it is none the 
worse for that. In the long run this is the only 
way out for mankind.” — Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan of Britain, in a 1955 speech to Parlia- 
ment (as Minister of Defense). 

“We favor a world federal government that will 
promote peaceful change in the direction of a 
free, just and prosperous world community. Fed- 
eralists differ as to precisely how much power the 
world federal government should have at the out- 
set. There is full agreement that we should move 
as rapidly as possible to a world federal govern- 
ment with authority and power to legislate on 
basic causes of international friction.” — United 
World Federalist statement. 

“Anyone who thinks that world government is a 
present possibility is no realist: it is presently im- 
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possible. Equally, anyone who fails to work to- 
wards it simply does not know the world in which 
he lives. Within the span of two or three genera- 
tions — possibly less—we are likely to face a 
situation in which either a measure of world gov- 
ernment is an accomplished fact, or we may all be 
dying (rather horribly) in the effluvia of a world 
struggle which may not even afford the drama 
of war.” — Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 

“Today ... we have now reached the point where 
two—and only two-—great agglomerations of 
power face each other in fear and hostility, and the 
world wonders what will happen... If the United 
Nations were effective as a security agency — 
which it is not — these more limited arrangements 
would be unnecessary and, therefore, undesirable. 

“Certainly the idea of an international police 
force effective against a big disturber of the peace 
seems today unrealizable to the point of absurdity. 
We did, however, take at least a step in the direc- 
tion of putting international force behind an in- 
ternational decision . . . in the Suez crisis. We 
made at least a beginning then. If, on that founda- 
tion, we do not build something more permanent 
and stronger, we will once again have ignored re- 
alities, rejected opportunities and betrayed our 
trust. Will we never learn?” — Lester B. Pearson, 
former Canadian Foreign Minister. 

“We can see perhaps only the dimmest outline 
of a course that, in the long term, may be hope- 
ful: the creation of honest and viable interna- 
tional communities, with increasing common 
knowledge and understanding. Of all such com- 
munities, those dealing with the sciences and 
their application, those in which hope and danger 
are most intimately mixed, seem, if the most dif- 
ficult to create, the most hopeful for our future. 
Such were indeed the hopes entertained at the 
War's end by many who had worked on the atomic 
project. They were in large part embodied in the 
Acheson-Lilienthal report, early in 1946, on how — 
in the words of that time — ‘cooperation might re- 
place rivalry’ in the development of atomic en- 
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ergy. Perhaps the world was not ripe nor ready. 
Perhaps we were not fully ready. Certainly the 
Soviet government was not ready. Shall we find 
other opportunities? We may. Looking at the broad 
ranges of science, with all its portents of benefit 
and misery, | should think that the answer was 
‘yes’."— J. Robert Oppenheimer, Director, Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton. 

“We have ... become so self-indulgent that one 
may raise the question whether our position vis-a- 
vis the Russians is not the old historic situation: 
the ‘barbarians,’ hearty and disciplined, are ready 
to defeat a civilization in which the very achieve- 
ments of its technology have made for soft and 
indulgent living... 

“There cannot be war between us without mu- 
tual annihilation. There must not be war. There 


.can only be competitive co-existence. The compe- 


tition is for the loyalty of the uncommitted nations 
of Asia and Africa. But in that war we must be 
reconciled to a great disadvantage. Our vaunted 
living standards are extravagant and odious to 
the imagination of the Asians and Africans. Our 
treasured democracy is really a necessity of jus- 
tice, but on the colored continents it will appear 
to be an unattainable luxury, for a delicate bal- 
ancing of social forces is required to make justice 
the end product of democracy. How much easier 
to slip from the organic collectivism of the past to 
the technical collectivism which promises effi- 
ciency and hides the fact that it also creates 
tyranny.” — Reinhold Niebuhr, theologian. 


Are We Equal to the Challenge? 


“We must learn to live with great uncertainty 
and with ever-present danger in our international 
relations, maintaining confidence and moving 
step by step toward achievement of a durable 
peace ... Somehow people of various cultures who 
hold different values and have markedly different 
customs must learn to live side by side in har- 
mony and with mutual respect, dealing construc- 


tively with problems which inevitably intertwine 
their destinies ... In this great and complex task 
of achieving intercultural understanding and co- 
operation our people and our country must lead.” 
— Hollis L. Caswell, President Columbia Teachers 
College. 

“For 40 years the U. S. has maintained its long 
lead over the USSR in living standards. Yet com- 
munism has continually gained ground interna- 
tionally and these gains are rapidly accelerating. 
Many among the billion-odd inhabitants of under- 
developed lands believe communism to be espe- 
cially suited for their backward economies. Noth- 
ing leads me tc believe we of the U. S. have yet 
prepared ourselves to counter the Soviet economic 
strategy of the cold war. We Americans need to be 
aroused from our complacency, not comforted 
with renewed assurances of our higher produc- 
tivity, which is channelled towards superior living 
standards.”—Former U. S. Senator William Benton. 

“It lies within our power to lead the world, with 
other nations having a like philosophy standing 
beside us, into a material utopia which in the past 
has been a mere dream. No longer is it a distant 
goal, it is within near achievement as a practical 
matter. It can be done, too, without impairing in 
any way the freedoms we prize above all else. 

“We who are now alive can bring this about. No 
generation has ever been given a more inspiring 
opportunity; nor, it seems, has one ever had a more 
critical responsibility laid upon it.” — Statement, 
Committee for Economic Development. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Which —if any—of these proposals do you 
favor? Which would you be willing to work toward, 
as a voting citizen or as a member of a “cause” 
organization? Do you feel the government should 
sponsor further investigation of any of the above 
proposals? 
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“Many of us dislike to think of domestic prob- 
lems as battlefields on which... our contest with 
Soviet power is transpiring; but that is exactly 
what they are. In a thousand ways, the tone and 
spirit that characterize our internal life impinge 
themselves on our external fortunes. Our diplo- 
macy can never be stronger than the impression 
we contrive to create on others, not just by virtue 
of what we do but rather — and even more impor- 
tantly — by what we are. What greater error could 
there conceivably be than the belief that weapons, 
however terrible, could ever protect selfishness, 
timidity, shortsightedness and lassitude from the 
penalty that awaits them, over the long run, in the 
general competition of international life? What 
greater error than to suppose that such things as 
courage and vigor and confidence cannot assert 
themselves in world affairs without the aid of the 
hydrogen bomb? Russia confronts us not just with 
a foreign policy or a military policy but with an 
integrated philosophy of action, internal and ex- 
ternal. We can respond effectively in no other 
way.”— George F. Kennan, former U. S. Ambassador 
to Russia. 

Reviewing all the menaces to freedom in to- 
day’s divided, crowded and angry world, novelist- 
philosopher Aldous Huxley asks, “At this point we 
find ourselves confronted by a very disquieting 
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question: Do we really wish to act upon our knowl- 
edge?” 

Many of the ideas you have discussed in this 
“Great Decisions” series deal less with what the 
U. S. wants in the world and more with what 
America is in the world. Statesmen and other 
serious students return time and again to this 
same question, What work must we do at home if 
our work in the world is to be effective? 

Very few Americans still hold to the view that 
what we do at home is all that counts. The dream 
that we can “hole up” in Fortress America or an 
isolated Western Hemisphere has all but dissolved 
in the age of rockets, intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and nuclear warfare. Similarly very few 
Americans still favor a “preventive” war—the 
dream that we can eliminate our troubles by de- 
stroying our enemy first. Modern warfare insures 
that destruction would be mutual. 

What then are the immediate tasks the Ameri- 
can can start with? Of all possible worlds, What 
kind of world are we trying to build? What build- 
ing blocks can we lay our hands on in our own 
communities, states and nation? In its competi- 
tion with communism, What is the great American 
“experiment in democracy” trying to prove? 

Here are some suggestions—some of them con- 
tradictory. Where do you stand in this debate? 


Comfort and modern convenience of American home 


For how many of these proposals are you willing 
to pay the price in either money or citizen effort? 

“It is clear that the weaknesses which have de- 
veloped in the scientific and technological picture 
within the United States are so formidable that 
all levels of government, industry, education and 
the general citizenry will have to undertake a co- 
ordinated and sustained effort in order to correct 
the situation. It will be necessary to raise the 
salaries of the science and engineering professors 
... It will be necessary to train better teachers of 
mathematics and science . .. It will be necessary 
to re-examine and strengthen our scientific and 
engineering curricula... It will be necessary to 
provide funds for colleges and universities so that 
they may enlarge and improve scientific and en- 
gineering facilities . . . It will be necessary to set 
up a reasonable number of technical institutes... 
And finally it will be absolutely essential to pro- 
vide the increasingly large sums of money which 
are required to carry on basic research in the 
sciences and engineering. This means at least 
doubling the annual operational budget for basic 
research . . . In addition, capital expenditures 
must be made for some rather large facilities in 
science and engineering such as high energy ac- 
celerators, astronomical observatories, computa- 
tional laboratories, specialized engineering labora- 
tories, and so on.”— Robert E. Marshak, Chairman, 
Dept. of Physics, University of Rochester. 

“Our people have been led to believe in the 
enormous fallacy that the highest purpose of the 
American social order is to multiply the enjoyment 
of consumer goods. As a result our public insti- 
tutions, particularly those having to do with edu- 
cation and research, have, as compared with the 
growth of our population, [been] scandalously 
starved.” — Walter Lippmann, political analyst. 

“All of the problems of the schools lead us 
back sooner or later to one basic problem — finan- 
cing. It is a problem with which we cannot afford 
to cope half-heartedly. An educational system 
grudgingly and tardily patched to meet the needs 
of the moment will be perpetually out of date. It 
is likely that 10 years hence our schools and col- 
leges will require at least double their present 
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level of financial support. It is the weakness in 
the state and local taxing systems more than any- 
thing else that gives rise to current proposals for 
increased Federal support of education. For those 
who wish to resist or postpone the resort to Fed- 
eral funds and at the same time not constrict 
educational services there seems to be only one 
alternative: a thorough, painful, politically coura- 
geous overhaul of state and local tax systems. 
Federal programs in education now exist on a large 
scale. It is certain that they will increase both in 
scale and in variety. There are educational prob- 
lems gravely affecting the national interest which 
may be soluble only through Federal action.”— 
The “Rockefeller Report” on Education. 

“The National Association of Manufacturers 
takes vigorous exception to Federal aid as a basic 
answer to problems in our educational system, 
regardless of the particular pattern of the pro- 
posed aid. Fundamentally, the association be- 
lieves that public education is the direct and 
exclusive responsibility of each state and its own 
communities, that the financial position of each 
of the states is adequate to fulfill this respon- 
sibility, and that failure of some of the states to 
meet this responsibility can be rectified by the 
states themselves . . .”— N.A.M. statement to Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 1958. 

“Caught as we are in a fateful rivalry with 
another Great Power which would overthrow our 
whole system, we must keep our nation symmetri- 
cally healthy. Our capacity to make revolutionary 
decisions in social, cultural and moral fields is 
just as important as our capacity to make epochal 
scientific discoveries. Indeed, it is more impor- 
tant, for science is but the handmaiden of our 
society and culture . . . The most powerful and 
influential nation a quarter-century hence will 
not be the one that has met the challenge of 
science most energetically; it will be the one that 
has met all the hundred challenges which make 
for a luminous, well-rounded civilization.” — Allan 
Nevins, American historian. 

“Our future lies not alone in the material wel- 
fare of our people and the power of our nation 
but in the spirituai and moral qualities of our 
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citizens. The world does recognize those quali- 
ties . . ."— Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy, July 1958. 

“We cannot hope to persuade the people of the 
world that our system holds forth the greatest 
hope for individual freedom and opportunity if 
by our actions at home we fall short of the mark 
in matters relating to race relations. Equality be- 
fore the law is the hallmark of democracy. This 
principle finds deep roots in our constitutional 
system. It is the very essence of the rule of law. 
We can ill-afford not to give substance to this 
basic concept of justice to all our people.”— Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, Attorney General of the U. S. 

“Little Rock was about as handy a package as 
the Russians have had handed them since they 
set out to woo the colored peoples of the earth.”— 
Harry S. Ashmore, editor of the Arkansas Gazette 
and 1958 Pulitzer Prize Winner. 

“... In the world of free nations which com- 
munism is constantly trying to weaken and divide, 
the biggest single weakness is the legacy of bad 
relations between races. Therefore, everything we 
do for good race relations is automatically good 
foreign relations; and everything we do which 
makes for bad race relations is automatically bad 
foreign relations.”— Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. Am- 
bassador to the UN. 

“if there are any historians about 50 or 100 
years from now and there should be preserved the 
kinescopes for one week of all three networks, 
they will find there recorded in black and white, 
or color, evidence of decadence, escapism and 
insulation from the realities of the world in which 
we live. You will find only fleeting and spasmodic 
references to the fact that this nation is in mortal 
danger.”— Edward R. Murrow, news commentator. 

“It has long been one of my strongly held be- 
liefs that the word security ought to be stricken 
from the language and the word risk substituted. 
The great danger in any country is for people to 
believe that there is anything absolute about se- 
curity. Air power, atomic bombs, wealth — by it- 
self none of these gives any guaranty.”— The late 
James V. Forrestal, first Defense Secretary, in a 
1948 letter to Hanson Baldwin, military analyst 


of The New York Times. 

“| hear the cynics say that comfort and wealth 
have corrupted us, that America has grown soft, 
that we can’t even understand the dimensions of 
the national effort required of us. I've heard all 
that before and | don’t believe it. | don’t believe 
our nation has lost the capacity for heroic re- 
sponse to great demands. But certainly the time 
has come to break through the thinning fog of 
complacency and affirm our conviction that 
American society is so varied, so inventive, so 
flexible, so abounding that problems exist to be 
overcome — that danger is also opportunity and 
our community becomes healthier and happier in 
the performance of great tasks . . .”— Adlai E. 
Stevenson, 1958. 

“We shall get policies which are attuned to 
the sweep of history and the ever-changing world 
in which we live if Americans are reawakened, as 
they must be reawakened, to the larger meaning 
of the United States and its role in the destiny 
of mankind. We shall get political leaders and 
officials to administer these policies if Americans 
cease, as they must cease, to put a premium on 
the petty, the boisterous, the insensitive and the 
fearful... 

“It is time to cease going along as usual. It is 
time to test the slogans and the shibboleths by 
which we have lived the past decade, in our re- 
lations both with others and with ourselves. It is 
time to test them in the fires of free and honest 
discussion. Perhaps then we shall get an answer 
to what is wrong in our foreign policy. Even more 
important, perhaps, we shall get an answer to 
what is wrong in our own national house.” — Sen. 
J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.), 1958. 


= WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


As you see it, what kind of world can we hope 
for? What kind of world must we learn to deal 
with? What can we do about building a better 
world for future generations? Where do we start 
— with what set of priorities? And whose job is it? 
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SECTION I—U. S. national interests in the 
world of the possible. 


factors are part of U. S. “vital national inter- 


1 In your opinion which, if any, of the following 


ests” in today’s world? (Check only those state- 
ments which you believe are important con- 
siderations for U. S. policy:) 


Oa. 


Ok. 


Ol 


Closer economic, political and cultural rela- 
tions with our industrialized, democratic 
allies. 


Continued healthy growth of the U. S. 
economy. 


Continued access to the raw materials and 
markets of the world. 


. Faster economic growth in the underdevel- 


oped world. 


. Political stability in the underdeveloped 


world. 


. Rapid extension of U. S.-style democratic 


institutions to underdeveloped countries. 


. Expansion of world trade. 
. Greater understanding abroad of U. S. peo- 


ple and institutions. 


. Greater U. S. understanding of foreign peo- 


ples and institutions. 


In the long run, some form of world govern- 
ment. 


Sufficient military power to discourage ag- 
gression. 


Sufficient military power to wage any kind 
of war, total or small, nuclear or conven- 
tional. 


m. Disarmament. 


SECTION II — Specific U. S. policies for to- 
day’s world. 


Which, if any, of the following proposals now 
being debated in Washington will best serve 
U. S. vital national interests? (Check any 
proposals you agree with; do not check pro- 
posals you disagree with or are uncertain 
about; note that many proposals are not neces- 
sarily contradictory:) 


Oa. 


Continue U. S. military protection of Taiwan. 


Base 
Oh. 
Oj. 
Ok 
Ol. 
Om. 
On 


Oo. 
Op. 


Oq. 
Or. 


Os. 
Ot. 


Ou. 
Ov. 


—BALLO 


The great decisions of U. S. foreign 
icy must, under our democratic system, 


be made by the people. What basic direc- 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should ~ 
follow? And what specific policies—-now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 
Discuss the facts, make up your mi 


. Intensify U. S. support of “Free China” econ- 


omy and culture. 


. Recognize Communist Chinese government. 


. Try to normalize all relations with Com- 


munist China. 


. Take a firm stand for earliest possible inde- 


pendence of all colonial peoples. 


. Base colonial policy on careful appraisal 


of each situation. 


. Provide the kind of U. S. assistance (where 


it is wanted) that will help colonial peoples 
build stable economic, political and social 
institutions. 


U. S. relations with foreign governments: 
On the degree of democracy they practice. 


On whether these governments enjoy pop- 
ular support. 


On the fact that the governments are in 
power. 


On U. S. national interests in each specific 
case. 


Increase U. S. defense effort. 

Increase civilian defense effort. 

Maintain present levels of defense spending. 
Reduce defense expenditures. 


Spare no effort toward a workable arms con- 
trol and inspection system. 


Work for strengthening of the UN. 


Work toward political integration or union 
of Western democracies. 


Work toward world government. 


Work toward economic integration of the 
non-Communist world. 


Promote world-wide reduction of tariffs. 


Expand U. S. assistance to economic growth 
of underdeveloped world. 


Photos by: American Lay ag & ere Co., Canadian Info. Office, French Info. Office, Honest Ballot Assoc., 


United Nations, Herbert 


Perkins, 


Air Force, U.S. Army, U.S. Government, U.S. Navy, Wide World Photos 
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how is 


oreign policy 
made and 
executed? 


AMERI 


As the sovereign power in the nation 
the American people are ultimately re- 
sponsible for what their government 
does or does not do in the world. They 
Pa exercise this power in several ways. First, 
they elect the President, who under the 
- Constitution is charged with conducting 

the nation’s foreign policy. (They also 


Constitutionally two-thirds of the Senate (present and 
voting) must approve all foreign treaties. The Senate 
also approves Presidential appointments (ambassadors, 
cabinet, etc.). Laws and appropriations affecting foreign 
policy must be approved by the Senate. Senate hearings 
(where expert public opinion is aired) help shape legis- 
lation and policy, as do Senate investigations and tours 
at home and abroad. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

All money bills originate in the House, including for- 
eign aid, national defense, overseas information program 
and other appropriations. The House must also concur 
with the Senate in any other legislation affecting for- 
eign policy (but it has no power over treaties or appoint- 
ments). House and Senate together have the exclusive 
power to declare war, although the President can order 
U.S. troops into action independently. 


elect the Vice President, who has no con- 
stitutional responsibility for foreign af- 
fairs but shares in policy making and 
sometimes represents the U.S. abroad.) 

The people also elect their Senators 
and Representatives, who have impor- 
tant policy making roles. Between elec- 
tions the people have direct access to 
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Foreign policy is one of the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of a sovereign nation. In a demo- 
cratic society it is a function and responsibility 
of the whole nation — the entire government and 
the entire public. What governmental machinery is 
involved in the conduct of U. S. foreign policy? 
And how does public opinion— both organized and 
unorganized — serve as a check on government? 
How, in other words, does the democratic process 
operate in the shaping of L. S. relations with the 
rest of the world? 

Some of the pressures on U. S. foreign policy 
are external — the nature of U. S. treaty commit- 
ments to its allies, the way in which a particular 
crisis may develop somewhere in the world, the 
availability of international machinery (such as 
the UN) in a particular situation, etc. 
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It is the purpose of this fact sheet to explore 
this combination of outside pressures, internal 
governmental machinery and the role of the Amer- 
ican people in the conduct of U. S. foreign policy. 

The chart below is a simplified description of 
the major pieces of this “machinery.” The rest of 
the text on this side of the fact sheet traces the 
handling of two recent foreign affairs problems — 
Taiwan Strait and negotiations on the banning of 
nuclear weapons tests. Together the chart and 
the case studies illustrate in a very general way 
how the democratic process operates and how the 
U. S. responds to outside pressures and makes 
use of international machinery in the handling 
of international problems. 

On the other side of the fact sheet you will ex- 
amine the problem of making this process work. 


. all these elected officials, by way of let- 
ters, petitions, testimony in public hear- 
ings, etc. Sometimes public impact on 
Congress is individual; sometimes it is 
organized—lobbies, pressure groups, po- 
litical or “cause” organizations. 

The people also participate in world 
) affairs—through organizations or as indi- 


PRESIDENT OF THE U. S. 


viduals. Many UN agencies seek the ad- 
vice of private organizations in carrying 
out global programs. 

Finally, the climate of public opinion 
sets the limits on what a President or 
Congress can do. Government is sensi- 
itve to the democratic process—what the 
people seem to want. 


With his executive power, appointive power, treaty- 
making power, war power (as Commander-in-Chief) 
and authority to receive foreign ambassadors, the 
President is the central figure in the foreign policy 
process. He presides over both the Cabinet and the 
National Security Council (established in 1947) 
which is now top policy shaping and coordinating 
agency in security and foreign policy areas. 
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The government of Chiang Kai-shek had been 
battling the Japanese for over 10 years when the 
attack on Pearl Harbor came in 1941. Within two 
days China formally declared war on Japan and 
thus automatically became a U. S. ally. The U. S. 
and China promptly established close military 
ties, and the U. S. provided Chiang with lend- 
lease assistance. 

Japan was driven out of China at the end of 
World War II, but internal civil war was immedi- 
ately resumed between Chiang and Communist 
Chinese armies. The U. S. attempted to mediate 
between both sides in the conflict, but in Jan. 
1947 Gen. George C. Marshall (soon to become 
Secretary of State) abandoned this effort as im- 
possible in view of mutual distrust between the 
Communists and the Nationalists and the reported 
failure of the Chiang government to enlist popu- 
lar support or to make effective use of the mili- 
tary, financial or human resources of non-Com- 
munist China. 

Chiang’s forces were defeated in 1949 and re- 
tired to Taiwan and a few small islands to await 
an opportunity to reconquer the mainland. This 
defeat has been called by some the most disas- 
trous in the history of U. S. diplomacy. 

On Jan. 5, 1950, President Truman anounced 
that the U. S. “has no desire... to establish mili- 
tary bases on Formosa [Taiwan].” A week later 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson defined the 
U. S. “defense perimeter” in the Far East and did 
not include either Taiwan or Korea. Later that 
year, when the U. S. took command of UN forces 
in the defense of South Korea, President Truman 
ordered the 7th Fleet “to prevent any attack [from 
Communist China] on Formosa” and called on the 
Nationalist forces on Taiwan to cease their spo- 
radic operations against the Chinese mainland. 
Following are developments leading up to the 
1958 crisis: 

Aug. 4, 1950—U. 3S. sets up military liaison 
office on Taiwan to coordinate defense policies 
with the Nationalists. 

Sept. 8, 1951—Japan (in peace treaty) “re- 
nounces all right to Formosa and Pescadores.” 
The Nationalist-held islands are ceded to no na- 
tion or government. 

Feb. 2, 1953—President Eisenhower “un- 
leashes” Chiang, saying U. S. 7th Fleet will no 
longer “serve as a defensive arm of Communist 
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July 31-Aug. 3, 1958 — Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev and Communist Chinese President 
Mao Tse-tung in secret conference in Peiping. 

Aug. 1958 — Communist Chinese build up mili- 
tary forces in Quemoy-Matsu area. 

Aug. 9, 1958—U. S. State Department sends 
3,000 word memorandum to all U. S. embassies 
abroad confirming U. S. policy of nonrecognition 
of Communist China. 

Aug. 23, 1958—Communists start shelling 
Quemoy. 

Aug. 27, 1958 — President Eisenhower declares 
Quemoy and Matsu are more important to defense 
of Taiwan than they were three years ago. 

Sept. 4, 1958 — Secretary of State Dulles says 
(after conferring with President) “securing and 
protecting of Quemoy and Matsu have increasingly 
become related to the defense of Taiwan.” 

Sept. 5, 1958 — British government: “Her Maj- 
esty’s Government fully share the concern of the 
Government of the U. S. at any attempt to impose 
territorial changes by use of force.” British pub- 
lic opinion is divided. 

Sept. 6, 1958 — White House says U. S. is ready 
to resume ambassadorial talks with Communist 
China in Warsaw. “Naturally the U. S. will adhere 
to the negotiating positions which it originally 
took in 1955, namely, that we will not...be a 
party to any arrangement which would prejudice 
the rights of our ally, the Republic of China.” 

Sept. 6, 1958— Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee Sen. Theodore F. Green 
(D., R. |.): “There is nothing in the Congressional 
resolution [on Taiwan] which authorizes the de- 
fense of Quemoy per se or which links the security 
of Quemoy to the security of the U. S.” Sen. J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright (D., Ark.): “We should have liqui- 
dated this before now... It is a great tragedy to 
be in a position of going to war over Quemoy...” 
Sen. Homer J. Capehart (R., Ind.): “We mandated 
the President to do exactly what he is doing.” Sen. 
George D. Aiken (R., Vt.): “I believe we should de- 
fend Formosa and the Pescadores at all costs.” 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson: “Unhappily the Chinese 
[Communists] show no disposition to negotiate 
and consequently the U. S. and the free world 
have no other choice but to stand fast until a 
solution can be reached.” 

James Reston, N. Y. Times: “Is it U. S. policy 
to ‘depend primarily upon a great capacity to re- 
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One of the most controversial issues of the 
post-war era is the double-barreled question (a) 
whether radiation fallout from nuclear weapons is 
or is not a hazard to human life and (b) whether 
it is realistic for the U. S. to agree to an interna- 
tional ban on nuclear weapons tests unless a fool- 
proof inspection system is set up. 

The first part of the question is technical — 
presumably it is a question of fact, to which 
there is a scientific answer. Yet U. S. and other 
scientists disagree on the facts and on the answer. 
The second part of the question is largely po- 
litical, and here again there is disagreement 
among U. S. leaders and within the U. S. public, 
as well as abroad. 

Perhaps the most difficult aspects of this con- 
troversy are that world public opinion is involved, 
that public opinion is deeply divided within the 
U. S. and other nations, and that the Communist 
powers have been able to make propaganda capi- 
tal out of the reluctance of the U. S. and British 
governments to agree to a test ban unless a fool- 
proof inspection system is set up simultaneously. 
Before it had atomic weapons of its own —in 
1946 — the Soviet Union proposed a ban on the 
production and use of these weapons. In subse- 
quent disarmament negotiations the Soviet Union 
linked the banning of nuclear tests to the entire 
disarmament question. At no point, however, were 
East and West able to agree on setting up an in- 
spection system to monitor either the tests or 
other disarmament steps. 

Technical aspects of a workable inspection sys- 
tem were finally mapped out in a 52-day confer- 
ence (Jul.-Aug. 1958) held in Geneva with scien- 
tists from both East and West participating. The 
scientists agreed: 

“,.. That it is technically feasible to set up, 
with certain capabilities and limitations, a work- 
able and effective control system for the detec- 
tion of violations of a possible agreement on the 
world-wide cessation of nuclear weapons tests. 
It was established in this connection that a net- 
work of control posts equipped with all the neces- 
sary apparatus appropriate to the various methods 
of detection of nuclear explosions should be dis- 
posed on continents and on islands, as well as 


what is the 


world opinion 


of 


on a few ships in oceans.” 

Negotiating a world-wide test ban and setting 
up an inspection system await political decisions. 
Meanwhile the first part of this question — radia- 
tion hazard from continued testing — continues to 
be both a domestic political debate and an inter- 
national problem of public opinion (and the ma- 
nipulation of public opinion by propaganda). 

There has been strong sentiment in Japan (the 
only nation ever to suffer nuclear bombing), India 
and a number of neutralist nations against con- 
tinued nuclear tests. Incidents such as the acci- 
dental showering of a Japanese fishing boat with 
radioactive ash from a U. S. test (in 1954) helped 
inflame already uneasy public opinion in many 
parts of the world, including the U.S. Respected 
humanitarians such as Dr. Albert Schweitzer have 
undertaken to mobilize world public opinion 
against further testing, arguing that contempo- 
rary science does not know what the long-term 
genetic effects of fallout may be. 

In the U. S. Presidential campaign of 1956 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson proposed the U. S. take 
the lead in banning tests. He warned against both 
the dangers of fallout to future generations and 
the danger of enlarging the nuclear arms race to 
include other nations. President Eisenhower re- 
plied that “any theatrical national gesture” would 
be no substitute for “supervised international 
agreements.” 

Scientists of 15 countries, after a 2-year study, 
published the UN report on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation in mid-August 1958. The report pointed 
out that even if weapons tests continue at pres- 
ent rates for 100 years, the average man will get 
only 4% as much genetically significant radiation 
from this source as from all others — cosmic rays, 
radioactive rocks, etc. On the other hand, the 
report says that genetic mutations in human be- 
ings increase in direct proportion to the increase 
in radiation exposure —any increase, in other 
words, in natural radiation will increase genetic 
effects in future generations. 

The private citizen faces the task of deciding 
whether or not to have an opinion on this com- 
plex subject —or to leave decisions to_political 
leaders on national security grounds. 
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U.S. ALLIES 


Since World War II, U.S. has allied itself with 42 other nations. Alliances such as 
NATO are regional defense pacts provided for by Article 51 of the UN Charter. 
Some U.S. treaties are bilateral (Japan, Taiwan, etc.). 
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President Eisenhower 
nates Chiang, ‘saying U. S. 7th Fleet will no 
longer “serve as a defensive arm of Communist 
China.” 

Dec. 2, 1954 — U. S. and Nationalist China sign 
treaty defining the “territories of the Republic 
of China” as being limited to Taiwan and the Pen- 
ghu (Pescadores) Islands. Nationalist military 
forces are limited to self-defense, and the U. S. 
agrees to help the Nationalists against subversion 
only if it is “directed from without.” (This has been 
called “releashing” of Chiang.) 

Jan. 28, 1955—During Communist military 
build-up on mainland, President Eisenhower re- 
ceives authorization from Congress, in advance, 
to take any military measures he feels necessary 
for defense of other Nationalist territories in or- 
der to insure defense of Taiwan and Penghus. 

Feb. 5, 1955 —U. S. announces that 7th Fleet 
will help Nationalist China evacuate troops from 
Tachen Islands, 210 miles north of Taiwan. 

Mar. 30, 1955—President Eisenhower indi- 
cates U. S. is not “committed” to defend Nation- 
alist held offshore islands of Matsu and Quemoy. 

April 26, 1955 — Secretary of State Dulles in- 
dicates U. S. is ready for bilateral negotiations 
with Communist China if agenda limited to a 
cease-fire. 

June 20, 1955—Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov calls for admission of Communist China to 
UN “without delay.” 

July 8, 1955 — President Eisenhower assures 
Chiang of U. S. “steadfastness” in support of 
Nationalists. 

Aug. 1, 1955 — U. S. and Communist China be- 
gin talks at ambassadorial level in Geneva. (Talks 
dragged on until Dec. 1957 without result.) 

Jan. 31, 1956 — Canadian Foreign Minister Les- 
ter Pearson declares Canada may recognize Com- 
munist Chinese Government at some future time. 
“it should not, however, be assumed that Canadian 
recognition of the Peking Government... would ex- 
tend to the island of Formosa... The legal status 
of Formosa is still undecided...” 

June 1, 1956—Premier Chou-En-lai declares 
his Government is ready to sign joint declaration 
with U. S. binding two countries to peaceful 
means to settle Taiwan dispute; renews requests 
for talks at the foreign minister’s level, but U. S. 
refuses so long as Communist China fails to make 
“meaningful renunciation of force” or to return 13 
Americans still held as prisoners. 

Jan. 3, 1957—U. S. announces it will con- 
struct major air base on Taiwan. 

Feb. 5, 1957 —Secretary of State Dulles an- 
nounces that Communist China offered to release 
U. S. prisoners if U. S. reporters were permitted 
to enter Communist China. “We have so far re- 
fused to make that deal.” 

Apr. 18, 1957 — Britain announces it will end 
its special restrictions on trade with Communist 
China and will permit the same nonstrategic trade 
with China as with the Soviet Union. U. S. main- 
tains complete embargo on trade with Red China. 

June 28, 1958 — Secretary of State Dulles rules 
out ties with Communist China: “[The Chinese 
Communist party] came into power by violence 
and so far has lived by violence... Should a re- 
gime which in seven years has promoted five for- 
eign or civil wars — Korea, Indochina, Tibet, the 
Philippines, and Malaya...land] which defies the 
UN decision to reunify Korea... be given a per- 
manent seat, with veto power, in [the UN Security 
Council]? ... international Communists’ rule... is, 
in China as elsewhere, a passing and not a per- 
petual phase...” 


solution can be reached.” 

James Reston, N. Y. Times: “Is it U. S. policy 
to ‘depend primarily upon a great capacity to re- 
taliate, instantly, by means and at places of our 
own choosing,’ as Mr. Dulles has said, or is it to 
get involved in war by means and at places of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s choosing?” Thomas K. Finletter, 
former Secretary of the Air Force: “It seems to me 
shocking that so few people are protesting the 
dangerous and unnecessary flirting with war in 
which our Government is presently engaged in 
connection with the Quemoy and Matsu Islands 

..We should...turn over the entire problem — 
both the temporary defense of the status quo and 
the need for a prompt decision as to the ultimate 
ownership of the islands — to the United Nations 
for decision.” Former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson: “The fact of the matter is that our Gov- 
ernment has most unwisely maneuvered itself, 
with the help of Chiang Kai-shek, into a situation 
of which it has lost control. Either the National- 
ists or the Communists, or both, can at any mo- 
ment — this is one of them — precipitate us into 
war or back down. [Chiang hopes] to embroil the 
U. S. with his enemies. [The Communists hope to 
involve us in a conflict] so unimportant as to lose 
us the support of all our friends.” 

Sept. 8, 1958 — David Lawrence, U. S. journal- 
ist: “The former Secretary of State issued a scath- 
ing attack on his own government's policy. His 
defection from the American position was widely 
broadcast ...It was a detailed argument in favor 
of the Chinese Communist side of the controversy 
by the same man who withheld American support 
from the Nationalist government at a critical pe- 
riod when Chiang Kai-shek was fighting for the 
survival of the free government on the mainiand 
of China.” 

Sept. 27, 1958 — New York Times news story 
indicated since the beginning of Communist shell- 
ing of the offshore islands of China that the De- 
partment of State had received more than 5,000 
letters, 80% of which were critical of U. S. policy 
decisions in the Far East crisis. On the same day 
Vice President Richard Nixon said he was 
“Shocked” at the disclosure and attributed it to 
“the patent and deliberate effort of a State De- 
partment subordinate to undercut the Secretary 
of State and sabotage his policy.” 

Sept. 28, 1958 — Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
called for a complete airing of Vice President 
Nixon’s charge, while Secretary Dulles said that 
he did not consider “too significant” the fact that 
the mail was running against the Department. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


At what points — in these two brief case studies 
— could or should U. S. public opinion make itself 
felt? Is it proper for Congressmen and the public 
to debate government policy in the midst of a 
crisis such as the Taiwan Strait issue? Why or 
why not? Is it proper for the public to debate such 
issues as the banning of nuclear weapons tests? 
Why or why not? The Congressional resolution on 
Taiwan gave the President some discretion in the 
defense of Taiwan. In your opinion, was this a 
useful or necessary contribution to effective han- 
dling of the crisis? How should U. S. policy deci- 
sions be made in issues such as these two case 
studies — after extensive public discussion, after 
Congressional debate, by a few experts at the top? 
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On the first side of this fact sheet you exam- 
ined the governmental machinery for formulating 
and executing U. S. foreign policy; you saw how 
this machinery fits into and responds to the po- 
litical processes of a democratic society; and you 
reviewed two recent case studies of the demo- 
cratic system in operation. 

What about the people who put U. S. foreign 
policy to work overseas — the men and women who 
carry out what is traditionally known as the job 
of the diplomat? 

An often quoted 17th century wag said “an am- 
bassador is an honest man sent to lie abroad for 
the good of his country.” A current textbook defi- 
nition of diplomacy is “the application of intelli- 
gence and tact to the conduct of official relations 
between governments of independent states.” 

Both definitions assume that a diplomat is a 
specially trained or skilled person representing 
his government in its relations with another. There 
is the further implication that the diplomat puts 
the interests of his own government above all 
others or, in Secretary Dulles’ words: “Not for one 
minute do | think the purpose of the State De- 
partment is to make friends. The purpose of the 
State Department is to look out for the interests 
of the United States.” 

It is also a time-honored assumption that the 
diplomat has the power to make policy on behalf 
of his government. (An ambassador plenipoten- 
tiary is a diplomatic agent “having full power.”) 

These are the traditional assumptions about 
the diplomat’s job. What are the realities of U. S. 
diplomacy in today’s changing world? 


DIPLOMACY’S GROWING JOB 


The size of the job, historians say —the new 
world-wide scope of U. S. foreign policy —is one 
of the biggest changes that has taken place in 
recent years and the effect on U. S. diplomacy 
has been great. For example: 

Between World Wars | and II “international- 
ism” versus “isolationism” was partisan debate. 
The U. S. refused to join the League of Nations. 
Now the U. S. is a member of the UN and 45 other 
intergovernmental organizations. Since World War 


what new job 
for diplomacy 
today’s world? 


Il the U. S. has, each year, expanded its participa- 
tion in foreign affairs, regardless of which party 
has been in power. 

Before World War II the U. S. had no military 
assistance treaties with foreign powers and only 
under the Monroe Doctrine was the U. S. commit- 
ted, even by implication, to defend foreign terri- 
tory. Today the U. S. is one of the principal archi- 
tects of a global alliance system committing us 
to the defense of 42 different nations. 

Since World War II, 22 new nations have 
emerged. The U. S. has diplomatic relations with 
all of them and trade treaties, aid agreements 
or military pacts with many of them. 

As a result, the number of people involved in 
the conduct of U. S. diplomacy overseas has in- 
creased tremendously. Before World War II the 
State Department staff in Washington numbered 
less than 1,000 and the overseas staff, almost 
3,000. Today there are 7,000 State Department 
employees in Washington and 24,500 (including 
foreign nationals) overseas. In addition, the De- 
fense Department, U. S. Information Agency, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (which ad- 
ministers foreign economic aid), Treasury and 
Commerce Departments, Department of Agricul- 
ture and a number of other Federal agencies are 
now carrying out, overseas, specialized phases of 
U. S. foreign policy. 

The War and Navy Departments, for example, 
had only 331 U. S. civilians working overseas be- 
fore World War II. There are now more than 23,000 
U. S. civilians and 273,000 foreign nationals work- 
ing for the Defense Department overseas. 

These changes have taken place, observers say, 
because the character of bipartisan U. S. foreign 
policy has changed drastically since World War 
Il. Both political parties are committed to inter- 
national cooperation. As a result, diplomacy has 
an entirely new and broadened function. 


DIPLOMACY IN A SHRINKING WORLD 


The speed up in modern communications has 
also had an impact on diplomacy. Six hour jet 
flights across the Atlantic and instantaneous ra- 
dio communication have shrunk the world to the 
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The White House, Washington 


point where a Secretary of State can conduct his 
own policy negotiation (either supplementing or 
bypassing the ambassador on the spot) without 
losing contact with Washington. With his trip to 
Taiwan last October, Secretary Dulles had trav- 
eled, in office, more than enough miles for a 
round trip to the moon. The plenipotentiary am- 
bassador, meanwhile, has lost some of his inde- 
pendence in developing policy for his govern- 
ment, observers say. 

Another characteristic of contemporary diplo- 
macy is the number of nondiplomats who are sent 
abroad to carry out special assignments related 
to foreign policy. Many of them come from other 
branches of government — Commerce or Treasury, 
for example — to direct overseas projects that call 
for their particular skills. 

A high proportion of the nonprofessional diplo- 
mats are military men. There are 2,000 uniformed 
military personnel now working overseas on tasks 
directly connected with foreign policy — advising 
foreign governments, supervising the training and 
equipping of allied forces, etc. A significant num- 
ber of professional U. S. military men have also 
served on important diplomatic assignments since 
World War Il —as ambassadors, observers, trou- 
bleshooters, etc. One career officer was given the 
task of remaking the Japanese nation (Douglas 
MacArthur); another served as Secretary of State 
(George C. Marshall). 

Still other military officers are in key foreign 
policy posts by reason of their combat and com- 
mand functions. Thus, the military commanders 
who executed U. S. foreign policy in Lebanon and 
the Taiwan Strait during 1958 required all the 
“intelligence and tact” that are supposed to be 
the stock in trade of the professional diplomat. 

An entirely different sector of the American 
society is also supplying “amateur” diplomats to 
vital foreign policy assignments. The multimillion 
dollar U. S. technical assistance program employs 
engineers, educators, scientists, agriculturists, ad- 
ministrators, etc., to important development proj- 
ects all over the world. U. S. prestige and the 
effectiveness of U. S. foreign policy are frequently 
staked on the skills, efficiency, tact and integrity 
of these men and women. 


Dulles holds press conference 
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And some of the most complex problems of for- 
eign policy have been put into the hands of U. S. 
scientists for negotiation, as you have seen in 
the nuclear test ban problem discussed on the 
other side of this fact sheet. The scientists were 
instructed to negotiate technical rather than po- 
litical agreement but, observers point out, the 
technical agreements which were reached set the 
terms for future political negotiations. It is also 
the scientists, rather than the diplomats, of East 
and West who are “negotiating” such technical 
problems as international cooperation on peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, weather control, outer 
space research, mapping air and sea currents, etc. 

As the ranks of diplomacy are swelled by these 
new types of “amateurs,” an older use of “ama- 
teurs” has come in for increasing criticism. For 
generations it has been customary to appoint, as 
ambassadors, prominent contributors to the politi- 
cal party in power. The emergence of 22 new na- 
tions since World War Il opened up that many 
more jobs for either political or career appointees. 
But the nature of the problems in these new na- 
tions — as well as the growing complexity of our 
relations with older nations — makes it unwise to 
appoint any but highly qualified people to diplo- 
matic posts, according to critics of the policy. 
Ambassadors— if they are to be effective —should 
speak local languages, understand local customs 
and social and economic problems, and be able 
to “look out for the interests of the United States.” 

To change this practice, however, Congress 
would have to increase the pay and expense ac- 
counts for many of these posts before most career 
men could afford to take them. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


What are the most significant changes in the 
conduct of foreign policy? Do these changes make 
it easier — or more difficult — to carry out a coor- 
dinated, effective U. S. foreign policy? Is it pos- 
sible for “amateurs” to accomplish things that 
professional diplomats cannot? For example? What 
skills should both possess? 


It is one of mankind’s oldest dreams that he 
may one day remold himself and his institutions 
in order that all men may live together in peace 
under justice. In a world of sovereign nation 
states, divided by competing national interests, 
grouped into hostile alliances and blocs, and bur- 
dened with history’s most costly and dangerous 
arms race, this dream dims. Yet something of it 
found expression in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, which opens: 

“We the peoples of the United Nations...” 

This preamble expresses the will of people 
rather than of governments. Yet, after stating the 
hopes and purposes of the people, the document 
acknowledges that it is “our respective Govern- 
ments” which pledge themselves to the Charter. 

After 13 years of UN operations there are still 
differences of viewpoint on this question — 
whether the UN is or can be more than another 
instrument for diplomacy among nations. Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold, in his most re- 
cent annual report to the General Assembly, 
observed: 

“As an instrument for reconciliation and for 
world-wide cooperation, the UN represents a nec- 
essary addition to the traditional methods of 
diplomacy as exercised on a bilateral or regional 
basis.” 

Clark M. Eichelberger, Executive Director of 
the American Association for the United Nations, 
puts the emphasis elsewhere: 

“It is only necessary to consider the objectives 
of the United Nations as set forth in the preamble 
to prove that the UN was intended to be more 
than an instrument of diplomatic choice... If... 
the UN is an instrument of policy, a diplomatic 
tool to be used as a convenience and an organ 
of propaganda, it will tend to become an instru- 
ment of governments, not of peoples.” 

The difference between these viewpoints may 
only be one of emphasis. Whether in the long run 
the UN does or does not lead men closer to their 
ideal of a world community, the more urgent ques- 
tion is, What is the UN now? How has it func- 
tioned, what are its strengths and weaknesses? 
In short, What functions can the UN perform ina 
fast changing world that is locked in cold war? 
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THE CHANGING UN 


Students of the UN find that in 13 years sev- 
eral profound changes have taken place in the 
way the UN functions. Among the most signifi- 
cant changes, they say, are the growing power of 
the General Assembly (where all member nations 
have equal voice), the declining importance of the 
Security Council (where China, Britain, France, 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R. have vetoes), and the 
greatly enlarged diplomatic role of the Secretary- 
General. 

The Security Council was originally envisioned 
as the UN organ with “primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” The General Assembly was specifically 
prohibited by the Charter from making any rec- 
ommendations on disputes being considered by 
the Security Council, unless the Council requested 
it to do so. 

Membership in the Security Council was lim- 
ited by the Charter to 11 nations — the Big Five 
as permanent members and six others elected to 
two-year terms. Only the Big Five have the veto. 

In the early years of the UN the Security Coun- 
cil met frequently (137 times in 1947, 168 times 
in 1948). Inability of the Big Five to agree, how- 
ever, limited the effectiveness of the Council. 
The Soviet Union used its veto 60 times in the 
first 10 years and boycotted the Council for ex- 
tended periods. During one of these boycotts — 
in 1950 — the Korean crisis broke. Absence of the 
Soviet delegate made it possible for the UN to 
act in the defense of South Korea. 

Later that year the General Assembly passed 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution which inter- 
prets the Charter to mean that failure of the Se- 
curity Council to exercise its primary responsibil- 
ity for maintaining peace “does not deprive the 
General Assembly of its rights or relieve it of its 
responsibilities...in regard to the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 

Since that date the General Assembly has 
stepped quickly into action when the Security 
Council became deadlocked in a crisis—as in 
Hungary and Suez in 1956, and the Middle East 
in 1958. 
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THE THREE WORLDS WITHIN THE UNITED NATIONS 


HUNGARY, Sept. 22, 1958 — whether to debate current situation. 


10 against — 10 abstain 


61 for >| \¢ 


CHINA’S UN SEAT, Sept. 23, 1958 — whether to postpone debate. 


9 abstain 
44 for 


| 28 against 


cae Western Latin American 


Voting in the UN is not always clear-cut, as the above rec- 
ords show. The Western allies and Latin America usually 
stand together, along with a sufficient number of other non- 
Communist states, to make a working majority. Divisions 
among the Western allies have recently been more fre- 


Another factor contributing to the changing 
character of the UN is the 60% increase in mem- 
bership. During its first years the UN had a mem- 
bership of 51 nations; today it has 81. Most of 
the additions are new nations, former colonies in 
the underdeveloped parts of the world. 

The special problems and policies of these new 
members have had an impact on voting patterns 
in the General Assembly. Where formerly the U. S. 
could count on a % majority on any crucial vote, 
it can now sometimes count on only a bare major- 
ity (as in the most recent vote to consider seat- 
ing the Communist government of China in place 
of the Nationalist [Taiwan] government). 

Some critics of this development suggest the 
U. S. should walk out of the UN at the point it 
is outvoted on an important issue. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Francis O. Wilcox disagrees, say- 
ing, “If the time should ever come... that would 
surely be a sign that we ought to re-examine in 
a hardheaded way our basic policies.” 

This changing voting pattern in the General 
Assembly — plus the new concentration of power 
in that body —help explain the growing impor- 
tance of the Secretary-General’s position. 

Because more of the critical issues are now 
coming before the entire membership and be- 
cause it is becoming more difficult to reach agree- 
ment on how to deal with these issues, the 
Secretary-General is asked more and more fre- 
quently to “explore,” “undertake,” or otherwise 
find a solution by his own diplomacy. 


THE UN IN A CHANGING WORLD 


The question is also being debated whether or 
not the UN—created in the preatomic age —is 
equipped to deal with the overwhelming chal- 
lenge of the atomic era. In the spring of 1958 Mr. 
Hammarskjold said on this question: 

“To the conflict which is referred to as a ‘cold 
war,’ and to the revolutionary developments in 
the parts of the world once under colonial rule, 
other changes of unforeseeable significance for 
the future have now been added. This is the age 
when, for the first time, man has pioneered into 
the field of the unlimited potentiality which is 
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quent, however, and the Asian-Afrtcan states are more often 
found voting with the Communists or abstaining. Commu- 
nist nations invariably vote together, except for Yugoslavia 
which occasionally votes otherwise or abstains. The above 
four historic votes illustrate-these shifting vote patterns. 
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hidden in matter and made his first experiences 
in the use of nuclear energy —for destruction 
and for construction. This is also the age when, 
for the first time, space travel has been lifted out 
of science fiction and into the world of practical 
possibilities... What does an organization like 
the UN mean in such a situation? My thesis would 
be that, far from having been rendered unrealistic 
or outmoded by these developments...the Or- 
ganization has gained a new significance from 
these developments. Its necessity as a venture in 
international cooperation is more clear today than 
when it was founded.” 

In meeting the problems of the underdeveloped 
world the UN works through the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to bring certain dependent territories to full 
nationhood — British Togoland, for example, voted 
to join the independent state of Ghana. The UN 
also works through its technical assistance pro- 
grams and its specialized agencies to improve 
economic and social conditions, including health 
and education, in nearly 100 nations and terri- 
tories. 

In the area of atoms for peace the UN has set 
up the International Atomic Energy Agency and 
has sponsored such ventures in international co- 
operation as the 1955 and 1958 Geneva confer- 
ences on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. (In 
1958 the U. S. chief delegate expressed the “hope 
that the tradition of these conferences will... 
serve to bind the nations of the world together to 
use atomic energy in the service of mankind.” 
The Soviet delegate called the conference “a 
new impetus in the development of cooperation 
... [that] will thus further the popular move- 
ments for peace among peoples.”) 


om WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How effective a job is the UN doing —on the 
diplomatic level? in the area of building a world 
community? What are the chief weaknesses of 
the UN? Are they necessarily “fatal”? What are 
its = strengths? Is it useful to the U. S.? If 
so, how? 
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“The events of this century have thrust America 

into a position of deep involvement in the politi- 
cal, economic, social and military developments 
in nations and areas all over the globe. This in- 
volvement is unprecedentedly broad in scope, 
costly in resources, perplexing as to policy and 
complicated in administration. Yet it is no exag- 
geration to say that the successful handling of 
the issues flowing from it is crucial to the very 
survival of America and to the Western way of 
life.” — Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., in report of the 
American Assembly on “The Representation of 
the U. S. Abroad.” 

It is apparent from some of the problems you 
have dealt with in this fact sheet that the formu- 
lation of U. S. foreign policy is frequently compli- 
cated by such factors as (a) the relative roles of 
Congress, the White House and State Department, 
(b) divisions of opinion within the American gov- 
ernment and general public and (c) such outside 
factors as the policies and opinions of our allies 
or of other nations in the world. 

It is also apparent that the administration of 
U. S. foreign policy is complicated by the number 
of political and technical problems involved and 
by the diversity of government agencies and pub- 
lic and private interests that have a hand in U. S. 
international relations. 

There are two challenges, scholars agree. The 
first is the more important. How can a sound and 
positive foreign policy emerge from the demo- 
cratic process? How, in other words, can all the 
forces in American society — government and pri- 
vate, ethical and pragmatic — proceed together to 
conduct the nation’s affairs in the world on a 
sound basis? The fundamentals of this kind of 
foreign policy would serve national interests. But 
these fundamentals would also have to recognize 
the needs and aspirations of other peoples of the 
world — friends, neutrals and potential enemies. 
This is the challenge simply because this is the 
business of foreign policy —to deal as a nation 
with the real problems of the real world. 

Beside this challenge the second is relatively 
simple. It is to administer a sound foreign policy 
in such a way that it accomplishes its objectives. 
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what challenges 
the nation 
and the people? 


It is a matter of making deeds match words, of 
using all available tools effectively. 

It is not the function of this fact sheet to pro- 
vide answers to either of these two challenges, 
but rather to raise for discussion some important 
aspects of each problem. First let’s look at some 
of the limitations on creating a sound and effec- 
tive foreign policy. 


LIMITATIONS ON A SOUND FOREIGN POLICY 


Cost —the economic capacity of the U. S. to 
pay for its foreign policy —is an important con- 
sideration. The Federal budget for 1958-59 is $83 
billion. Nearly 48% of this ($39.6 billion) is for 
national defense. Another $3.5 billion is for for- 
eign aid and, of this amount, nearly 43% is mili- 
tary aid and another 23% is economic aid to our 
military allies to help them carry the burdens of 
modern military forces. 

The military power of the U. S. is, in other 
words, an essential tool in foreign policy. The 
U. S. commitment to defend Taiwan and 41 other 
nations assumes that the U. S. has the military 
capacity to fulfill those commitments. The Presi- 
dent’s decision to intervene in Lebanon during 
the 1958 crisis assumed that military forces were 
available and near enough to move on 24 hours 
notice — which they did. 

Yet current U. S. foreign policy is based on the 
assumption that the U. S. alone cannot carry the 
military burden of free world defense. The mili- 
tary power and economic health of our allies is 
part of U. S. strategy. Balancing out these costs, 
and keeping them within the means of U. S. ca- 
pacity to pay, is part of the problem of sound 
defense and foreign policy planning. 

The U. S. economy is the richest in the world, 
but it is not unlimited in resources. Besides, the 
U. S. society has investments it must make in its 
domestic health and development, economists 
agree. There must be a steady growth in business, 
agriculture and industry to provide a growing num- 

‘ber of jobs and goods for a growing population. 
‘ There are the needs to improve power and trans- 
port, to develop new sources or substitutes for raw 
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materials, to insure continued access to foreign 
raw materials and markets, to build houses and 
schools and to provide adequate health and other 
community and family services. 

All these considerations place limitations on 
U. S. defense and foreign policy planning. 

Another important set of limitations is the 
Policies of other governments and the opinions 
of other people. U. S. foreign policy is not made 
in a bipolar world in which only the U. S. and 
the Soviet Union are significant. 

Attitudes of our allies influence defense trea- 
ties, trade agreements, voting in the UN, etc. In 
some cases the U. S. acts without consulting its 
allies (in the Lebanese intervention, only Britain 
was consulted). Yet foreign government or public 
opinion can and does have an impact on U. S. 
foreign policy planning. (Some observers feel that 
the Latin American riots which greeted Vice Pres- 
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ident Nixon on his 1958 tour helped produce an 
about-face in U. S. policy—a few months later 
the U. S. suddenly decided to support Latin Amer- 
ican proposals for a hemispheric development 
fund.) 

Attitudes of other nations that are not allied 
to us also place limitations on U. S. foreign policy. 
The neutralism of some African and Asian nations 
has prevented a full anti-Communist military buiid 
up along the Soviet Union's borders (believed to 
have been a State Department objective). Neutral- 
ism, anticolonialism and anti-Westernism are 
important factors in UN debates and votes, par- 
ticularly as new Asian and African nations swell 
the UN membership. 

The importance of foreign public opinion to 
U. S. foreign policy makes propaganda more sig- 
nificant as a foreign policy tool. It also raises to 
the level of a foreign policy problem such domes- 
tic issues as racial segregation and violence. It 
even means that a U. S. economic recession and 
unemployment have a new meaning abroad—un- 
derdeveloped*nations that have not yet made the 
choice between Marxism and a free economy are 
told by the Communists that American capitalism 
is indeed a dying system. 

These are some of the limitations on foreign 


policy planning. What are the opportunities? 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR SOUND PLANNING 


Some critics of U. S. foreign policy claim that 
there has been too much emphasis on military 
factors and not enough use of other foreign policy 
tools. The military factor that is most frequently 
criticized — at home and abroad —is the system 
of. military alliances and bases in the underdevel- 
oped nations around the borders of the Communist 
bloc. This policy is questioned in terms of (a) 
whether the arms burden undertaken by these 
underdeveloped nations is a drain on their econo- 
mies and (b) whether these alliances are really 
effective in a military sense and (c) whether the 
U. S. is “overcommitted” in its attempt to support 
these allies and foreign bases. 

A question on which there is considerable dis- 
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agreement among experts is whether the extensive 
network of alliances and bases is strategically 
sound in the age of ballistic missiles, interconti- 
nental bombers and nuclear weapons. Some say 
the U. S. needs these bases in order to strike 
quickly at the heart of Communist territory in 
case of war. Others say the Communists could 
neutralize these bases, with intermediate range 
missiles, the moment war breaks out. 

There is also disagreement among experts on 
the level of U. S. defense spending. In late 1958 
the President called for trimming the military 
budget. The Rockefeller and Gaither committee 
reports call for substantial increases in the mili- 
tary budget over the next few years. 

What are some of the “other foreign policy 
tools” which some critics believe could be used 
more effectively? 

Wiser and more efficient use of U. S. economic 
resources is one widely debated possibility. Two 
opposed points of view are that U. S. foreign 
economic aid should be either (a) drastically re- 
duced or (b) massively increased. Another view 
is that the volume of foreign loans should be in- 
creased and that longer terms (30 to 50 years) 
and lower interest rates (1-2%) should be offered. 
Others would step up foreign grants (gifts) and 
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the technical assistance program, which exports 
U. S. skills and know-how. 

Still others would transfer more of the respon- 
sibility for foreign economic growth to private 
enterprise. Private American industry and finance 
should play a larger role in U. S. foreign policy — 
by investing more heavily in overseas economic 
growth, by exporting skills as well as capital. The 
assumption is that increased activity in this area 
would call for private leadership but also some 
government assistance (in the way of investment 
insurance, market research, etc.). 

In this same area, use of our economic re- 
sources, there are many experts who would like 
to see a greatly expanded U. S. effort in the cre- 
ative and constructive side of modern technology 
—more investment in peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, even if it means less attention to bigger 
bombs or travel to the moon; greater attention to 
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such world problems as health, water, food and 
the development of natural resources. 

Another suggestion is that the U. S. should 
make better use of its cultural resources — 
churches and private organizations should take 
a more active role in international relations; ex- 
change scholarships and exchange visits of pro- 
fessional people should be stepped up; good 
American literature, theatre and music should be 
exported on a larger scale as part of a positive 
approach to international understanding; foreign 
cultures and languages should get more attention 
in our schools. It has been suggested that inter- 
cultural exchanges should be encouraged not 
only within the non-Communist world but also be- 
tween East and West. 

A long-standing recommendation of many ex- 
perts is that the U. S. diplomatic service should 
be better trained in languages, foreign cultures 
and the economic and social problems of other 
nations. A number of observers recommend an 
end to the practice of appointing “political” am- 
bassadors. 

Following are a number of questions that deal 
with the challenge: how can the members of a 
democratic society reach understanding and 
agreement on the basic directions of U. S. policy? 


om WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Is there some level of U. S. national interests 
on which the people can agree — without neces- 
sarily agreeing on details, methods, techniques 
or exact emphasis? Is it possible to preserve the 
democratic freedom to disagree and still frame a 
foreign policy that expresses America’s needs, 
hopes and vitality? 

Can the U. S. frame — and regularly renew —a 
foreign policy which takes account of the vast 
changes going on in the world, which distinguishes 
between those forces over which we have little 
or no control and those forces which we can mold 
and change; which recognizes the difference be- 
tween problems that can be solved and problems 
we can only hope to understand better as we work 
with them? 

If this is a desirable objective, what needs to 
be done in America? What must the American 
people understand about the world around them — 
its complexities and its constant state of change? 
Must our citizens — and our schools — stretch 
their understanding to include the revolutionary 
implications of modern science and technology? 
Must people learn to think of the world as a whole 
— in spite of its many divisions and conflicts? 

Are the “great decisions” of U. S. foreign policy 
matters that should be left to the experts? Or is 
it possible for the American people, with their 
free society and free institutions, to know what 
kind of world they want to build? 

Is there need for more public debate on the 
major issues of foreign and domestic policy? Is 
there need for more communication between citi- 
zen and government? Would it be desirable to 
attract better qualified men and women into gov- 
ernment and public service? How? Would it be 
desirable for more citizens to take greater inter- 
est and more action in public affairs, starting at 
the community level? How? 

Are these objectives desirable? Possible? Where 
would you start? 

What specific opportunitjes are available to you 
for strengthening U. S. foreign policy? 
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icy must, under our democratic system, 
be made by the people. What basic direc- 


follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 
Discuss the facts, make up your mi 


SECTION | — General approaches to the prob- 
lems of U. S. foreign policy. 


What, in your opinion, should be the role of 

] the citizen in U. S. foreign policy? (Check any 
combination of the following statements which 
agree with your views:) 


Ca. To refrain from public debate during times 
of foreign policy crisis. 


0 b. To debate foreign policy freely at any time. 


Cc. To communicate freely with elected and ap- 
pointed policy-makers as individuals. 


Od. To communicate freely with policy-makers 
as organizations or special interests. 


Cle. To recognize that decisions sometimes have 
to be made, at the top, on the basis of infor- 
mation that cannot be made available to the 
general public. 


Of. To avoid criticizing the Administration in 
power. 


Cg. To take pains to keep himself well informed 
on foreign policy and related problems. 


(Ch. To take active part in world affairs as indi- 
viduals and through churches, schools, so- 
cieties and private organizations. 


Ci. To take active part in community affairs. 
(1 j. To work at perfecting democracy at home. 


[i k. To understand what policies are necessary 
and be willing to pay the price. 


SECTION Il — Recommendations for the prac- 
tice of U. S. foreign policy. 


Which of the following proposals, now being 
debated, are you willing to support and, if 
necessary, help pay for? (Check the proposals 
you favor; if you feel uncertain or that you do 
not have enough information to answer “yes” 
or “no,” check “can’t answer.”) 


U. S. should encourage and 
help private enterprise to 
play a larger role in foreign 
investment and economic 
development. 


Oa. Yes. 
Ob. No. 
Oc. Can’t answer. 


U. S. should place greater 
emphasis on nonmilitary 
tools of foreign policy—eco- 
nomic development, cultur- 
al exchange, political co- 
operation, etc. 


Old. Yes. 
Ole. No. 
Of. Can't answer. 


Og. Yes. 
Ch. No. 
Oi. Can't answer. 


U. S. should make greater 
use of the UN, wherever pos- 
sible. 


Diplomatic pay and prere- 
quisites should be in- 
creased to permit career, 
professional diplomats to 
serve in more posts. 


Oj. Yes. 
Ok. No. 
Ol Can't answer. 


There should be more ini- 
tiative, imagination and 
boldness in the carrying out 
of U. S. foreign policy than 
is the case at present. 


m. Yes. 
On. No. 
Oo. Can't answer. 


(For the information of your community “Great 
Decisions” leaders) What are your reactions to 
the “Great Decisions” program? 


Oa. Interesting and informative. 
Cb. Too complicated and difficult. 


Cc. Helped me see my opportunities and respon- 
sibilities as a citizen. 


(Cd. Taught me little | didn’t know before. 


Ole. Will make it easier for me to understand fu- 
ture news developments. 


( f. Helped me change my mind on some issues. 
C) g. Had no effect on my attitudes or opinions. 


Ch. Worth participating in next year. 
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SECTION |— Basic approaches to U.S. policy 
in a divided world. 


Which of the following possibilities, in your 

1 opinion, does the U.S. need to take into 
account in building a realistic, long-term for- 
eign policy? (Check all choices you agree with, 
avoiding contradictions. If you are uncertain, 
or feel you do not have enough evidence to 
answer “yes” or “no,” check the “can’t an- 
swer” box): 


0 a. 
b. 
Oc. 


O d. 
0 e. 
f. 


&. 
Oh. 
Oi. 
Ok. 


m. 
O a. 
Oo. 


Op. 
4. 
or. 
Os. 
ot. 
Ou. 


Yes. 

No. 

Can’t answer 
Yes. 

No. 

Can’t answer 
Yes. 

No. 

Can’t answer 
Yes. 

No. 

Can’t answer 
Yes. 

No. 

Can’t answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can’t answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can’t answer 


Cold war, in one form or 
another, will probably con- 
tinue for some time to come. 


Conflicts in interests among 
non-Communist nations will 
probably be with us for 
some time to come. 


Communist influence in the 
world can be “contained” 
by a system of military 
alliances. 


Continued negotiation on 
cold war issues is desirable. 


Other non-Communist na- 
tions have the right to inde- 
pendent and even neutral 
cold war foreign policies. 


A strong and well-coordi- 
nated Western alliance is 
essential to U.S. security. 


The people and resources of 
the non-Communist under- 
developed world are vital to 
U.S. security. 


great decisions of U. S. 

_ icy must, under our democratic system, — 
_ be made by the people. What basic direc- 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should _ 


follow? And what specific policies—now _ 


- being debated—do you support or reject? 
Discuss the facts, make up your mind 


SECTION lI—U.S. policies in a divided world. 


On the basis of the above assumptions what 
U.S. policies would deal most effectively with 
a divided world? (Check all choices you agree 
with, avoiding contradictions): 


In relation to our Western allies: 


CO a. Closer coordination of cold war political and 
military policies. 


b. Closer coordination of economic policies. 
( c. More U.S. independence in foreign policy. 


(0 d. Depend less on allies and concentrate on 
building U.S. economic and military power. 


(0 e. Bolder policies to help solve economic and 
social problems in the underdeveloped world. 


(C0 f. More flexibility in dealing with the Com- 
munist powers. 


C0 g. Refuse to be concerned with “competition” 
from the Communist powers. 


In relation to the non-Communist 
and underdeveloped world: 


(— h. Attempt to enlarge the anti-Communist alli- 
ance system to include more nations on the 
borders of the Communist world. 


(C0 i. Attempt to persuade the rest of the non- 
Communist world to adopt firm anti-Com- 
munist policies. 


Place less emphasis on building the mili- 
tary capacities of underdeveloped allies and 
more on their economic and social devel- 
opment. 


(— k. Invest in greatly expanded trade and eco- 
nomic growth throughout the non-Commu- 
nist world. 


Oi. 
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SECTION |— Basic approaches to U.S. policy 
toward the Communist powers. 


Which of the following possibilities, in your 

1 opinion, does the U.S. need to take into 
account in building a realistic, long-term for- 
eign policy? (Check all choices you agree with, 
avoiding contradictions. If you are uncertain, 
or feel you do not have enough evidence to 
answer “yes” or “no” check “can’t answer”): 


O a 
O b. 
Oc. 


Od. 
O f. 


&. 
Oh. 
0 i. 


Di. 
Ok. 
Ot 


O m. 
Oo. 


0 4. 
or. 


O s. 
ot. 
O u. 
O Vv. 
w. 
x. 


Yes. 
No. 
Can't answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can’t answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can't answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can’t answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can’t answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can’t answer 


Yes. 


No. 
Can’t answer 


Yes. 
No. 
Can't answer 


It is possible for Commu- 
nist societies to match the 
West in technology, produc- 
tion and satisfaction of con- 
sumer wants. 


A serious conflict in na- 
tional interests, between 
the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, is possible. 


Further revolutions in satel- 
lite Europe are possible. 


An “evolution” of Commu- 
nist society, leading toward 
greater personal freedom, is 
possible at least in the 
Soviet Union. 


As the Communist states 
grow in economic power we 
can expect greater cold war 
emphasis on economic 
competition. 


All-out war with the Com- 
munist powers is always a 
possibility for which the 
West must be prepared. 


The West can best prevent 
the further spread of com- 
munism through adequate 
military preparedness. 


All-out war is unlikely; U.S. 
must concentrate on world 
economic and social devel- 
opment. 


great decisions of U. S. foreign pol- 
icy must, under our democratic system, | 
- be made by the people. What basic direc- _ 
‘tions do you believe U. S. policy should — 
follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 
_ Discuss the facts, make up your m 


SECTION li— Specific U.S. policies to deal 
with the Communist powers. 


in effect) deal realistically with the Commu- 
nist powers? (Check all choices you agree with, 
avoiding contradictions): 


? Which of the following policies (proposed and 


(C0 a. Western embargo on trade in strategic ma- 
terials with the Communist bloc. 


0 b. U.S. total embargo on trade with Commu- 
nist China. 


0 c. Concentration of U.S. foreign aid in coun- 
tries which are U.S. military allies. 


— d. U.S. commitments to reduce trade barriers 
and expand trade in the non-Communist 
world. 


0 e. U.S. military and economic assistance to 
Yugoslavia. 


O f. U.S. economic assistance to Poland. 


C— g. U.S. refusal to have full diplomatic relations 
with Communist Albania, Bulgaria, China, 
Hungary and Rumania. 


Present level of U.S. information programs 
overseas. 


0 i. U.S. assumption that communism in its 
present form is a passing phase. 


Oh. 


Comment: . 


(Use other side for any additional comments.) 
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Od. 
Oe. 


Og. 
Oh. 
Oi 
i. 
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m. 
Cj a. 
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SECTION | — Basic U. S. approaches to the Middle East. 


Yes 
No 
Can't answer 


Yes 
No 
Can’t answer 


Yes 
No 
Can’t answer 


Yes 


No 
Can’t answer 


Yes 
No 
Can’t answer 


Yes 
No 
Can’t answer 


Yes 
No 
Can’t answer 


Yes 
No 
Can’t answer 


a realistic basis for U. S. policy toward the Middle East? 
Note that most of these statements do not necessarily 
contradict each other. If you cannot answer ‘‘yes’” or 
“no,”’ are uncertain or feel you have insufficient informa- 
tion, check the ‘‘can’t answer’’ box: 


| Which (if any) of the following principles would serve as 


U. S. has a moral and ethical respon- 
sibility to help people of the region 
realize their aspirations for better 
health, working and living conditions. 


U. S. help in social and economic de- 
velopment of the area should depend 
on the willingness of local leaders to 
cooperate and commit their own re- 
sources. 


U. S. should recognize that Arab na- 
tionalism is a legitimate force in the 
area, and we should try to accommo- 
date our policies to this force. 


U. S. should not be so deeply involved 
as it is in Arab politics and rivalries 
of the Middle East. 


Because of our commitments and stra- 
tegic interests (Israel, Turkey, Iran, 


. Baghdad Pact, oil, military bases, etc.) 


the U. S. cannot avoid an active role 
in the politics of the area. 


On which (if any) of the following principles should the 
U. S. base its policies toward communism in the Middle 
East? If you cannot answer “‘yes” or “‘no,” are uncertain 
or feel you have insufficient information, check the ‘‘can’t 
answer” box: 


Supply military and/or economic assist- 
ance to any Middle Eastern government 
which is threatened by aggression from 
international communism and which 
requests such assistance (Eisenhower 
Doctrine). 


Provide military and/or economic as- 
sistance to any Middle Eastern govern- 
ment which is threatened, if the threat 
comes in part from the outside (‘‘indi- 
rect aggression’) and if help is re- 
quested (as in Lebanon). 


Take no military action in what are 
purely conflicts between Arab govern- 
ments or between factions within Arab 
countries. 


0 


i. 
k. 
Ol 


m. 
a. 
o. 
ep. 
4. 


The great decisions of U. S. foreign pol- 
icy must, under our democratic system, © 
be made by the people. What basic direc- 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should 
follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 
Discuss the facts, make up your mind 


Yes 
No 
Can’t answer 


Recognize the Soviet Union's legiti- 
mate interest in affairs on its own 
borders. 


Yes Try to neutralize Soviet influence in 

No the Middle East by working more effec- 
tively with new forces and new Arab 

Can’t answer | leadership. 

Yes 
Try to neutralize big power conflicts in 

No the area by bringing the UN more into 

Con't answer Middle Eastern affairs. 


SECTION II — Specific policy proposals for the Middle East. 


3 


BE" 


Which — if any — of the following policy proposals, now 
under discussion in Washington, would you be willing to 
support? (Check only those proposals you favor:) 


Try to restore normal pre-Suez relations with Nasser, 
including resumption of full economic aid program for 
Egypt. 


. Try to work with any Arab leader who respects U. S. 


interests. 


. Make no changes in present U. S. aid program in Mid- 


die East unless and until Arab states take the initiative 
in a regional development program. 


. Participate financially in any Arab-sponsored develop- 


ment bank or institution that is set up on a sound 
basis. 


. Continue U. S. aid and technical assistance programs 


country-by-country. 


. Offer firm military guarantees to Israel to help defend 


its borders against possible Arab attack. 


. Offer firm military guarantees to Jordan against pos- 


sible attack from other Arab states. 


. Attempt to reach agreement with the Soviet Union to 


ban further arms shipments, from any sources, to the 
Middle East. 


i. Counteract anti-Western, anti-U. S. radio propaganda 


in the Middle East by expanding U. S. information ac- 
tivities. 


. Press in the UN for an expanded permanent UN Police 


Force in the area to help keep peace on the borders 
and to monitor radio propaganda and other forms of 
“indirect aggression” against the independence of 
Arab states. 


(Use other side for any additional comments.) 


| 

‘i 
| 
| 
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SECTION |— Basic approaches to U.S. policy 
in Latin America. 


In U.S. global foreign policy Latin America 
1 should receive: 


(0 a. Higher priority than it has in the past. 

(0 b. Lower priority than in the past. 

(0 c. About the same priority as in the past. 


The U.S. should adopt the following approaches 
to long-range economic, social and political 
development in Latin America (check state- 
ments or choices you agree with, making sure 
your answers do not contradict each other): 


0 a. U.S. should approach Latin American devel- 
or opment problems on a regional basis. 


C— b. U.S. should deal with Latin American prob- 
lems on a country-by-country, rather than on 
a regional basis. 


0 c. U.S. should help solve the most urgent prob- 
or lems, as they crop up from year to year. 


D0 d. U.S. should commit itself to long-term pro- 
grams to help solve basic regional develop- 
ment problems. 


OO e. U.S. should feel free to intervene on the 
side of democratic forces trying to overthrow 
or totalitarian governments. 


0 f. U.S. should keep hands off internal Latin 
American politics. 


SECTION IIl—Specific U.S. policies toward 
Latin America. 


Which internal Latin American problems are 
important enough for the U.S. to act on? (Check 
problems which, in your opinion, call for U.S. 
assistance): 


C a. Improving educational systems. 


(C0 b. Encouraging development of democratic 
governments. 


0 c. Speeding up internal economic development. 
(0 d. Diversifying internal economic development. 


0 e. Controlling disease and providing better 
health and sanitation facilities. 


0 f. Promoting greater U.S. private investment 
in internal economies. 


_ The great decisions of U. S. foreign pol- 
icy must, under our democratic system, 
be made by the people. What basic direc- 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should — 
follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 

Discuss the facts, make up your 


0 g. None. 


Which (if any) of the following policy proposals, 

4 already under discussion in Washington, would 
you be willing to support? (Check those you 
agree with, making sure your answers do not 
contradict each other): 


0 a. Try to find long-range answers to the com- 
modity price problem by joining with other 
surplus-producing nations in joint studies. 


DC b. Stabilize U.S. imports of Latin American 
basic commodities by guaranteeing pur- 
chases and stockpiling at U.S. expense when 
necessary. 


O c. Restrict U.S. imports of Latin American com- 
modities which might damage U.S. produc- 
ers (such as lead, zinc, oil, etc.). 


(0 d. Protect U.S. producers with Federal sub- 
sidies but avoid restrictions on basic im- 
ports from Latin America. 


(0 e. Expand present U.S. economic and techni- 
cal assistance programs in Latin America. 


(C0 f. Undertake a greatly expanded program of 
regional economic development, involving 
long-term commitments and_ low-interest 
loans. 


(0 g. Explore the possibilities of a regional (hem- 
ispheric) tariff and trade agreement to re- 
duce trade barriers, stimulate regional trade 
and stabilize prices. 


(0 h. Reduce or discontinue U.S. military assist- 
ance to dictators. 


C0 i. Give preferential treatment to democratic 
regimes in aid programs. 


(C0 j. De-emphasize government aid and leave more 
of the job of Latin American economic devel- 
opment to private enterprise. 


(0 k. Expand cultural and student exchange pro- 
grams and encourage the study of Latin 
American languages and cultures in U.S. 
schools. 


Comment: 


SHEET | 
| 
4 
ee 23 (Use other side for any additional comments.) 


SECTION | — Basic U. S. approaches to world 
economic problems. 


How can the U. S. deal realistically with the 

1 world economic revolution? (Indicate whether 
you agree or disagree with the following state- 
ments. If you are uncertain or feel you do not 
have enough information to answer “yes” or 
“no” check “can’t answer”): 


Oa 
b. 
Oc 


Od. 
Oe. 
O 
Oh. 
Di. 
Oi. 
Ok. 
Ot. 


Om. 


O a. 
O oa. 


U. S. needs to be concerned 
Yes. with economic development 
No in only those countries 
which are important U. S. 
customers, or supply us with 
essential raw materials. 


Can’t answer 


Yes. Long-term U. S. economic 


No. growth requires a healthy 
a and growing world economy. 
Yes. Economic growth in the rest 
No of the world should be 

P based on private and not 


Can't answer | government investments. 


U. S. economy can afford a 
larger government invest- 
No. ment in economic growth of 
the rest of the world than 
we are now making. 


Yes. 


Can't answer 


Reasonable U. S. trade poli- 
cies and modest increases 
No. in foreign economic aid are 
not enough; a “crash” pro- 
gram is called for. 


Yes. 


Can’t answer 


SECTION II — Specific U. S. foreign economic 
policies. 


Which of the following policy proposals, now 
being debated in Washington, will you support? 
(Check only those proposals you favor): 


Oa. 
Ob. 
Oc. 


Od. 


Expand U. S. economic aid program (loans 
and grants). 


Reduce foreign grants but expand long- 
term, low interest loans. 


Expand U. S. technical assistance programs 
(skills and know-how). 


Channel more U. S. aid through UN. 


The great decisions of U. S. foreign 

icy must, under our democratic system, 
be made by the people. What basic direc 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should - 
follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? | 

_ Discuss the facts, make up your m 
and make your opinion count! 


. Continue to give bulk of U.S. economic aid 


to underdeveloped allies. 


. Place less emphasis on military aid to un- 


derdeveloped world. 


. Take lead among industrialized democracies 


in a “massive” development program — eco- 
nomic and social —in non-Communist un- 
derdeveloped world. 


. Through U. S. government lending agencies, 


invest in more major public works in under- 
developed world (dams, irrigation, etc.). 


. Take the lead in setting up regional develop- 


ment institutions in partnership with under- 
developed nations. 


j. Provide more U. S. scholarships to students 


from underdeveloped world. 


Encourage and provide incentives for more 
U. S. private investment overseas. 


. Set up agency to coordinate U. S. govern- 


ment and U. S. private investments overseas 
for maximum effectiveness. 


. Make no major changes in current U. S. for- 


eign aid programs. 


. Insist that other industrialized nations pay 


larger share of the foreign aid burden. 


. Take the lead in a world-wide reduction of 


tariffs. 


. Join other “surplus” producing nations (both 


developed and underdeveloped) in an effort 
to stabilize prices, prevent unfair competi- 
tion and promote new markets for such 
troublesome commodities as coffee, cotton, 
wheat, lead, tin, zinc, etc. 


. Use U. S. economic power to compete with 


the Soviet Union in the foreign aid field; 
offer any non-Communist underdeveloped 
nation lower interest loans at better terms, 
on worthwhile development projects. 


. Refuse U. S. aid to any nation receiving sig- 


nificant amounts of Soviet aid. 


Eliminate restrictions on U. S. trade with 
Communist powers. 


(Use other side for any additional cominents.) 


eee. 
| 
| 
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Cl Ves. 
OO b. No. 
c. Can't answer 


d. Yes. 
e. No. 
OO f. Can’t Answer 


g. Yes. 
OO h. No. 
0 i. Can’t answer 


Oj. Yes. 
OO k. No. 
0 I. Can’t answer 


m. Yes. 
n. No. 
0 o. Can’t answer 


SECTION | — General approach to problems 
of the technological age. 


should guide U. S. policies in the age of tech- 
nology? (Indicate whether you agree or disagree 
with the following statements. If you are un- 
certain or feel you do not have enough infor- 
mation to answer “yes” or “no,” check the 
“can’t answer” box): 


1 Which—if any—of the following principles 


The military implications of 
modern technology are too 
complicated for ordinary cit- 
izens to understand; deci- 
sions in this area should be 
left to government experts. 


Under no circumstances 
should the U. S. permit the 
Communist nations to out- 
distance us in scope and 
quality of technology — 
either military or peaceful. 


U. S. as a nation should in- 
vest more heavily in bring- 
ing the benefits of modern 
science and technology to 
our own citizens—medicine, 
transportation, power, etc. 


U. S. should share its sci- 
entific and technological 
skills more extensively with 
the rest of the world and 
should try to benefit from 
the knowledge of other ad- 
vanced nations. 


There is a clear need for 
more information to be 
made available to and for 
more understanding by the 
general public of the prob- 
lems and opportunities of 
the technological revolution. 


SECTION II — Specific U. S. policies to deal 
with problems of the technological age. 


Which of the following policy proposals, now 
being debated, do you favor? (Check only those 
proposals you are willing to support): 


(Use other side for any additional comments.) 


‘The great decisions of U. S. foreign pol- 


icy must, under our democratic system, 
be made by the people. What basic direc- _ 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should | 
follow? And what specific policies—now 
beir& debated—do you support or reject? 
Discuss the facts, make up your mind 


. U.S. should agree to a ban on testing nucle- 
ar weapons which cause asignificant amount 
of radioactive fallout, without waiting for an 
enforceable control system. 


Cb. U. S. must continue some nuclear weapons 
research until an effective control system is 
installed. 

Oc. U. S. policy makers should give highest pri- 
ority to plans for an effective nuclear test 
ban and arms control systems. 


Cd. U.S. should not give up its atomic weapons 
under any circumstances. 


U. S. should step up its peaceful atomic develop- 
ment at home through: 


Ole. Greater effort by Federal government. 

Cf. Greater effort by private industry. 

U. S. should make a greater contribution to peace- 
ful atomic development in the rest of the world 
through: 

Og. Direct negotiation with nations concerned. 
Ch. UN International Atomic Energy Agency. 

U. S. should make every effort, including making 
more funds available, to insure the American ed- 
ucational system is equal to the nation’s needs, 
through: 


Oi. Increased Federal aid to public schools and 
universities. 


(Jj. Public aid to private schools and univer- 
sities. 


()k. Greater state and community effort. 


eee | 
\ 
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SECTION I—U. S. national interests in the 
world of the possible. 


In your opinion which, if any, of the following 

1 factors are part of U. S. “vital national inter- 
ests” in today’s world? (Check only those state- 
ments which you believe are important con- 
siderations for U. S. policy:) 


(a. Closer economic, political and cultural rela- 
tions with our industrialized, democratic 
allies. 


Ob. Continued healthy growth of the U. S. 
economy. 


Cc. Continued access to the raw materials and 
markets of the world. 


() d. Faster economic growth in the underdevel- 
oped world. 


Ole. Political stability in the underdeveloped 
world. 


Of. Rapid extension of U. S.-style democratic 
institutions to underdeveloped countries. 


Cg. Expansion of world trade. 


(J h. Greater understanding abroad of U. S. peo- 
ple and institutions. 


Cli. Greater U. S. understanding of foreign peo- 
ples and institutions. 


Oj. In the long run, some form of world govern- 
ment. 


Ok. Sufficient military power to discourage ag- 
gression. 


Ol. Sufficient military power to wage any kind 
of war, total or small, nuclear or conven- 
tional. 


O m. Disarmament. 


SECTION II — Specific U. S. policies for to- 
day’s world. 


Which, if any, of the following proposals now 
being debated in Washington will best serve 
U. S. vital national interests? (Check any 
proposals you agree with; do not check pro- 
posals you disagree with or are uncertain 
about; note that many proposals are not neces- 
sarily contradictory:) 


Oa. Continue U. S. military protection of Taiwan. 


icy must, under our democratic system, 
be made by the people. What basic direc 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should 
follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 
_ Discuss the facts, make up your mir 
make your opinion count! 


. Intensify U. S. support of “Free China” econ- 


omy and culture. 


. Recognize Communist Chinese government. 


. Try to normalize all relations with Com- 


munist China. 


. Take a firm stand for earliest possible inde- 


pendence of all colonial peoples. 


. Base colonial policy on careful appraisal 


of each situation. 


. Provide the kind of U. S. assistance (where 


it is wanted) that will help colonial peoples 
build stable economic, political and social 
institutions. 


U. S. relations with foreign governments: 


. On the degree of democracy they practice. 


i. On whether these governments enjoy pop- 


ular support. 


j. On the fact that the governments are in 


Ok. 


Ol 

Om. 
On. 
Oo. 
Op. 


Oq. 
Or 


Ot. 


Ou. 
Ov. 


power. 


On U. S. national interests in each specific 
case. 


Increase U. S. defense effort. 

Increase civilian defense effort. 

Maintain present levels of defense spending. 
Reduce defense expenditures. 


Spare no effort toward a workable arms con- 
trol and inspection system. 


Work for strengthening of the UN. 


Work toward political integration or union 
of Western democracies. 


Work toward world government. 


Work toward economic integration of the 
non-Communist world. 


Promote world-wide reduction of tariffs. 


Expand U. S. assistance to economic growth 
of underdeveloped world. 


See m3 (Use other side for any additional comments.) 


NO. - 


SECTION | — General approaches to the prob- 
lems of U. S. foreign policy. 


What, in your opinion, should be the role of 
the citizen in U. S. foreign policy? (Check any 
combination of the following statements which 
agree with your views:) 


Oa. To refrain from public debate during times 
of foreign policy crisis. 


1 b. To debate foreign policy freely at any time. 


Cc. To communicate freely with elected and ap- 
pointed policy-makers as individuals. 


( d. To communicate freely with policy-makers 
as organizations or special interests. 


Cle. To recognize that decisions sometimes have 
to be made, at the top, on the basis of infor- 
mation that cannot be made available to the 
general public. 


Of. To avoid criticizing the Administration in 
power. 


C1) g. To take pains to keep himself well informed 
on foreign policy and related problems. 


() h. To take active part in world affairs as indi- 
viduals and through churches, schools, so- 
cieties and private organizations. 


Oi. To take active part in community affairs. 
(1 j. To work at perfecting democracy at home. 


(1k. To understand what policies are necessary 
and be willing to pay the price. 


Comment: 


SECTION Ii — Recommendations for the prac- 
tice of U. S. foreign policy. 


Which of the following proposals, now being 
debated, are you willing to support and, if 
necessary, help pay for? (Check the proposals 
you favor; if you feel uncertain or that you do 
not have enough information to answer “yes” 
or “no,” check “can’t answer.”) 


U. S. should encourage and 
help private enterprise to 
play a larger role in foreign 
investment and economic 
development. 


Dla. Yes. 
Ob. No. 
Oc. Can’t answer. 


must, under our democratic system, 
be made by the people. What basic direc- 
tions do you believe U. S. policy should 
follow? And what specific policies—now 
being debated—do you support or reject? 
Discuss the facts, make up your mind 

make your opinion count! 


U. S. should place greater 
emphasis on nonmilitary 
tools of foreign policy—eco- 
nomic development, cultur- 
al exchange, political co- 
operation, etc. 


Od. Yes. 
Ole. No. 
Of. Can’t answer. 


Og. Yes. 
Oh. No. 
Oi. Can't answer. 


U. S. should make greater 
us? of the UN, wherever pos- 
sible. 


Diplomatic pay and prere- 
quisites should be _ in- 
creased to permit career, 
professional diplomats to 
serve in more posts. 


Oj. Yes. 
Ok. No. 
Ol. Can't answer. 


There should be more ini- 
tiative, imagination and 
boldness in the carrying out 
of U. S. foreign policy than 
is the case at present. 


m. Yes. 
On. No. 
Oo. Can't answer. 


Comment: 


(For the information of your community “Great 
Decisions” leaders) What are your reactions to 
the “Great Decisions” program? 


Oa. Interesting and informative. 
Cb. Too complicated and difficult. 


Cc. Helped me see my opportunities and respon- 
sibilities as a citizen. 


Cd. Taught me little | didn’t know before. 


Ce. Will make it easier for me to understand fu- 
ture news developments. 


(J f. Helped me change my mind on some issues. 
C1) g. Had no effect on my attitudes or opinions. 
Oh. Worth participating in next year. 


Comment: 


(Use other side for any additional comments.) 


‘NO. \ 
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